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N? dissertation upon, or narrative of, the recent history 

of England is thought complete without a careful 
and comprehensive study of the beginning, growth, and 
present condition of our Indian possessions. Professor 
Seeley’s work on the expansion of England made wide and 
honourable room for India; and Mr. Spencer Walpole’s 
latest volume of the History of England from the year 1815 
contains a most instructive and able condensation of Indian 
events and transactions, showing a remarkable appreciation 
of their character and relative importance, and of their 
connexion with the general course of Huropean politics. Sir 
John Strachey has just published twelve lectures on India, 
delivered by him before the University of Cambridge. In 
this volume will be found information of every kind re- 
garding the civil and military administration of the Indian 
empire, with some most valuable dissertations upon the 
social and religious characteristics of the people, upon the 
principles of our government, and generally upon the poli- 
tical condition and prospect of the English sovereignty. 
Turning to foreign literature, we may recollect that Baron 
Hiibner, in his travels ‘Through the British Empire,’ 
tarried long in India and closely examined our position; 
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while the later work of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, to 
which we shall refer again presently, attests the warm yet 
critical interest taken by a distinguished French writer in 
the progress and destiny of the English rule in India. And, 
lastly, in ‘ Lettres sur |’Inde,’ by M. James Darmesteter, 
we welcome a small book showing a rare sympathy with the 
characteristic tone of Asiatic life; with the simplicity, tragic 
or comical, that runs through the passions and beliefs of 
primitive races; the tone which underlies all antique poetry, 
and which modern art, confused by the shiftiness and com- 
plexity of civilised existence, is becoming fatally unable to 
comprehend or recall. 

The system of registering the historic chronology of a 
country under the names of its successive rulers or chief 
magistrates is ancient and almost universal. We say of a 
public act or incident that it belongs to a reign or a consul- 
ship. The only European nation that once deliberately 
abolished this system is France; and France has ever since 
been reduced to the ominous expedient of marking time by 
serial changes not of the personalty, but of the form, of her 
government. The practice is manifestly the outcome and 
revival of a state of society when personal rule was everything 
to the people, and when the character and capacity of their 
chief governor were of the highest concern to them. In the 
Western world such ideas may have become mainly traditional ; 
in the East the kingly power still passes, like a divine energy, 
into successive visible embodiments ; and thus the Viceroy 
of India still represents in his person a distinct ruling force. 
For a century at any rate, since Warren Hastings relinquished 
the office which Lord Dufferin has now, to our great regret, 
laid down, popular usage, though not formal procedure, has 
placed the names of each Governor-General at the head of 
the chapters which divide the chronicle of our Indian empire. 
We are therefore well justified by custom and precedent in 
treating the withdrawal from his Viceroyalty of so distin- 
guished a statesman and diplomatist as Lord Dufferin as one 
of the standpoints at which men naturally turn round and 
look back in order to review the general movement of recent 
affairs, and to form a judgement upon the political record of 
the period with which his name has been associated. 

Lord Dufferin’s previous career had designated him as 
eminently qualified for the duties of the Governor-General- 
ship. He had been Under-Secretary of State for India 
from 1864 to 1866; he had shown remarkable ability and 
firmness as British representative upon the Commission 
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in Syria; he had latterly been Viceroy in Canada; and 
above all he had proved brilliantly successful in the very 
important embassies at St. Petersburg and Constantinople, 
the two European courts whose attitude, whether towards 
England or to each other, is of particular importance to 
India. The news of his appointment elicited a unanimous 
expression of confidence and satisfaction. He reached India 
in December 1884, and found himself at once in charge of 
a question of some magnitude and no small difficulty. It 
is well known that some of the most serious and complicated 
problems of Indian administration have grown out of the 
extraordinary diversity and intricacy of the land tenures in 
a country where they are as various and multiform as the 
religious beliefs. From the beginning of our dominion there 
has hardly been a time when the Government has not been 
occupied in some part of India with the investigation of 
systems of rent or land revenue, and with passing laws to 
finish disputes or remedy agricultural grievances. Lord 
Ripon, as soon as his successful settlement of Afghani- 
stan had left him at leisure for internal affairs, had 
turned his attention towards the hardly less arduous en- 
terprise of readjusting the relations between landlord and 
tenant in two very important provinces of India. With 
great vigour and determination he took up the question of 
giving greater protection to the tenants in Bengal. His 
proposals inevitably raised strenuous opposition from the 
most powerful body of landlords in India; but for two years 
Lord Ripon had been carrying on the contest, yielding ground 
here and there, but steadily holding his main points, until 
he made over the reins of office to his successor. It then 
became Lord Dufferin’s duty to assume command of the 
legislative forces of the Government in the field, and to 
complete an unfinished campaign. 

The new Viceroy, however, was perfectly familiar with all 
the issues raised by the Bengal Tenancy Bill. He had been 
Under-Secretary of State at the time when Lord Lawrence, 
as Governor-General, by insisting on an investigation of the 
status of ryots in Oudh, set on foot a famous discussion, in 
which all the highest authorities in India and at the India 
Office took different sides. He had also taken during 
many years an active part in discussions of the agrarian 
questions in Ireland, and the resemblance between those 
questions and similar problems in India had not been lost 
upon him. No better training, in short, than that of the 
India Office and of Irish politics could have been given to a 
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statesman who had to pass a Bengal Tenancy Bill within a 
few months after his arrival in India. What meaning and 
what measure of legal recognition should be allotted to 
usage and prescription ; how far the law ought to interfere 
for the control and modification of agricultural contracts ; 
to what extent double ownership in land can be adjusted by 
statutory definition—all such questions are common, more or 
less, with differences and variations, to Ireland and to India; 
to our earliest as to our latest territorial acquisitions beyond 
the English seas. In India, as in Ireland, we are still 
actively engaged in mediating between the two interests of 
ownership and occupancy in agriculture—interests which 
still, as of old, lie at the basis of civil society, and are yet so 
sensitive to economic changes that the most skilful attempts 
to distribute them formally or to provide by legislation, 
however elastic, for all the incidents of the connexion have 
hitherto failed to prevent severe periodical strains. But 
whereas in Ireland the superior ownership and the rent went 
altogether to private landlords, in India both property and 
profit have usually been shared between the landholders and 
the State. The consequence has been to give all Indian 
administrations a very direct and substantial motive for 
looking vigilantly to the position and rights of the culti- 
vators ; while, as Mr. Froude has observed, the fact that in 
India there is no English landlordism has kept these ques- 
tions free from entanglement with the rivalry of races. To 
a viceroy of Lord Dufferin’s antecedents the whole subject 
presented features of curious analogy and familiar charac- 
teristics; and he took the first occasion of publicly ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at finding himself associated with 
the passing of the Act. His position enabled him to 
arbitrate with conclusive authority between landlord and 
tenant upon the several matters which, after long debate 
and still longer report-writing, still remained undetermined. 
The final decision of the Legislative Council was on most of 
these points in favour of the landlord; but Lord Dufferin, 
in moving that the Bill should pass, disallowed in very plain 
terms the main contention of the landlord party, that an 
interference between Bengal zemindars and their tenants 
amounted to an infringement of the permanent settlement 
made by Lord Cornwallis in 1798. He declared, on the 
contrary, that the Bill had his hearty and sincere support 
mainly because it was in harmony with the intentions, and 
carried out the ideas, of Lord Cornwallis. The Act was 
passed by a large majority; and, so far as can be judged 
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from its working during the past five years, it has been ac- 
cepted on both sides as a fair adjustment of the grievances 
it was intended to remove. 

A second measure of the same kind was passed later in 
Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty. In 1882 Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment, acting upon disclosures made in a particular case, had 
directed an inquiry to be made into the condition of the 
tenants in Oudh; and upon the report thereafter submitted 
a scheme for protecting tenants from incessant eviction had 
been proposed to the Secretary of State. But as these pro- 
posals were not accepted, and were even generally dis- 
couraged, it remained for Lord Dufferin to decide whether 
they should be again pressed, after revision, upon the India 
Office, or whether the whole scheme should be dropped. 
Lord Dufferin, after taking counsel with the local authori- 
ties, resolved that, for the purpose of protecting the tenant 
and improving his security, the law must be amended. 
Here, again, Lord Dufferin’s experience, as a landlord and 
as a legislator, of similar difficulties and their remedies 
invested him with great influence in bringing the whole 
matter to an amicable conclusion. As the Bengal zemindars 
had appeaied to the permanent settlement of 1798, so the 
Oudh talukhdars were disposed to find their magna charta 
in a declaration made in 1866 that the Oudh tenant could 
prove no right of prescriptive occupancy. Whether he 
must, therefore, be left exposed in perpetuity to arbitrary 
ejectment and unlimited rack-renting was the point at issue ; 
but to attempt a recapitulation of the controversy would be 
now out of place. Everyone is agreed that rents must vary 
with the circumstances of a country, and no one maintained 
that in Oudh the ordinary tenant had any proprietary right 
in his holding. But the landlords claimed illimitable power 
to eject or enhance, while by law the cultivating tenure 
held good for twelve months only—a state of things that led 
to depression of the cultivating classes and was undeniably 
adverse to good farming. Many years before this time Lord 
Dufferin, in his speeches on the Irish land question, had 
pointed out that when large estates are plotted out to small 
farms the farmers must make the improvements; and he 
had insisted on the necessity of giving them security and a 
period of lease adequate for profiting by the investment of 
their money. The situation was very much the same in 
Oudh : the evils to be cured were great insecurity of holdings 
and incessant competition among cottiers for the land; and 
the remedy applied was to prescribe a statutory period of 
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tenure and to place a check upon indiscriminate enhance- 
ment of rents. The steady support given by Lord Dufferin 
to these moderate amendments of the law so far overcame 
the natural opposition of the talukhdars that the Oudh Rent 
Act was finally passed with their acquiescence. That such 
a compact and influential association of landowners of the 
old Indian type, headed by some of the largest proprietors 
in Upper India, should have been thus reconciled to a 
measure which, however necessary, was adverse to their 
immediate interests, must be counted as a notable exploit 
of administrative diplomacy. And there is no doubt that if, 
as may be expected, the new law improves the condition of 
the tenants, and encourages their industry by protecting it, 
the landlords will thereby earn a material reward for the 
excellent spirit in which as a body they have accepted and 
are co-operating in this important agrarian reform. 

The third and latest Land Tenancy Bill passed by Lord 
Dafferin’s Government relates to the Punjab. The different 
systems of land tenure established by English law in the 
three great provinces of Bengal, the North-West, and the 
Punjab represent mainly, of course, the state of things we 
found existing in the country. But they also reflect the 
changes which took place in our own policy as our knowledge 
of such questions extended with the expansion of our terri- 
tory, and became more accurate. In Bengal our perma- 
nent revenue settlement at the end of the last century left 
the tenants with rights vaguely recognised but not guarded ; 
in the North-West Provinces we took much trouble, about 
thirty years later, to protect at least one large class of oc- 
cupants ; in the Punjab, which came last under British 
rule, the recognition and record of the rights of actual 
cultivators, proprietary or occupant, formed a chief feature 
of our land legislation. In the Punjab, as elsewhere in 
India, the uncertain value of land and the usual dread of 
the English system of fixed and inexorable demand for 
revenue made the landlords not unwilling, when they first 
became our subjects, that the tenants should share their 
responsibility for revenue payment by obtaining a sort of 
co-proprietorship in the land. At first everyone preferred 
the loose haphazard method of native taxgatherers, who 
sometimes took everything and often got nothing. But as 
property became secure and prices rose, the question of the 
proportionate division of the large and steady profits of 
agriculture became much more important, and naturally 
engendered a plentiful crop of litigation. Some twenty 
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years ago an Act had been passed to effect a compromise on 
the matter; but by 1886 the increasing disputes showed 
that the law needed amendment, and under Lord Dufferin’s 
Government the task was undertaken by the Punjab autho- 
rities. The Punjab is for the most part a country of 
small landowners and peasant proprietors, and it is with 
these that the tenants, a very numerous class, have to deal; 
so that we have these two considerable bodies, of owners and 
tenants, both directly interested and, for the most part, 
actually engaged in the cultivation. The problem, therefore, 
was to distribute and define, as between these two very 
similar classes, the right of occupation and the profits of 
agriculture according to well-known usage and sentiment, 
especially in regard to prescriptive possession by length of 
tenure and to the reclamation of waste lands. The object 
of the Bill of 1886 was to carry further this principle by 
supplementing and enlarging preceding laws; it was passed, 
after much discussion, in 1887, and here again, as in Oudh, 
the new measure has been accepted by the country without 
discontent or friction. We are quite aware that in all 
these cases the way to fiual legislation was smoothed and 
straightened by the address, experience, and ability of the 
local officers. Nevertheless, in making up the general account 
of Lord Dufferin’s government, we are bound to give it fair 
credit for the accomplishment of very substantial improve- 
ments of the land laws, to the benefit of the cultivating 
classes, in Bengal, in Oudh, and in the Punjab. 

But Lord Dufferin was reminded very early in his vice- 
royalty that a Governor-General of India is rarely per- 
mitted to devote continuous and undivided attention to 
internal administration. Most of his predecessors have 
taken up their high office with a fervent desire to preserve 
peace, to consolidate rather than to augment territorial 
possessions, and particularly to avoid the distrust and mis- 
understandings that are bred out of disputes between 
civilised and semibarbarous states. In these good inten- 
tions almost all have failed, the pacific not much less 
signally than the more enterprising. And those who have 
carefully studied the history of British India know that 
neither the Governors-General nor the Indian services are 
to be held primarily answerable for a system under which 
we have been incessantly proclaiming peace and prosecuting 
war, disavowing any wish for territorial extension and 
steadily enlarging our borders. 


So long ago as in 1819 Mr, Canning, speaking on the 
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vote of thanks to Lord Hastings,* pointed with a true 
insight to the causes why the English dominion had 
been spreading so rapidly over the interior of India; and 
he described a process of expansion that went on for forty 
years after his speech was made. Of the loose disorderly 
kingdoms which, starting at the same time with our 
own power, had been our rivals in the contest for supe- 
riority, some became absorbed by cession or conquest, 
while the rest have been confirmed and established under 
our suzerainty; until after this manner, and with the 
full consent of the English nation expressed through its 
Parliament, our successive Governors-General have pushed 
by forced marches to the extreme natural boundaries of 
India. It is just a century since the parliamentary leaders 
at Westminster were engaged in impeaching the last of the 
East India Company’s Governors-General for unjust and 
unprovoked wars, and for violent arbitrary dealings with 
native princes. Yet the impartial student will not fail to 
observe that the parliamentary Governors-General were 
dealing, almost before Warren Hastings’s trial had ended, 
in wars, annexations, and high-handed political enterprises 
generally, upon a scale far beyond anything ever contem- 
plated by the Company’s servants. Mr. Spencer Walpole may 
be right in declaring that every prominent statesman of the 
time disliked and forbade further additions to the Company’s 
territories; and it is true that in 1784 an Act had been 
passed forbidding Governors-General to make wars, or treaties 
leading to wars, except under sanction from home. Never- 
theless the fact remains that the era of extensive wars and 
conquests began when the Crown superseded the Company 
in supreme executive command; and if the foundations of 
an Asiatic empire were laid by merchants, its lofty super- 
structure was run up by the generals and proconsuls of the 
national government. The period of twenty years, from 1786 
to 1805, during which British India was ruled (with short in- 
tervals) by the first two parliamentary Governors-General, was 
also the epoch of our earliest Indian wars on a grand scale, 
and of our widest annexations; the largest developement of 
our territory coincides precisely with their tenure of office. 
We have not far to seek for explanations of this contrast 
between what English statesmen desired and what they did. 
A Governor-General in confidential relations with such a 





* Speech on the vote of thanks to the Marquis of Hastings, March 4, 
1819. 
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Cabinet as that of William Pitt, and virtually independent 
of the Directors, had a clear superiority in strength and 
freedom over his predecessors under the earlier régime, and 
with a victorious party at his back in England he was irre- 
sistible in India. The connexion between our foreign policy 
in Europe and in Asia became much closer and more sym- 
pathetic; a warlike spirit at home spread rapidly abroad ; 
the Indian campaigns of Cornwallis, Wellesley, and Lake were 
episodes in the great epic of the war between France and 
England; and the generation which saw almost every throne 
in Europe upset by Napoleon was not greatly troubled by 
the dismemberment of Indian principalities whose title deeds 
were neither older nor better than our own. But let us now 
overleap fifty years from Warren Hastings’s time, and see what 
was our position, and what was the Governor-General’s chief 
occupation, in the first year of the splendid and memorable 
reign which has lately celebrated its jubilee. In the north, 
south, and west of India we have acquired enormous ad- 
ditional territory, and only the Punjab lies in front of us; 
while beyond the Indus the scenes and personages shift and 
change rapidly, for the curtain is just rising upon the first 
incident of the great drama of Central Asian adventures. 
In 1838 Lord Auckland, backed and encouraged by Lord 
Melbourne’s Cabinet, was just entering upon the line of 
forward policy that sent English troops for the first time 
across the Indian frontiers into Afghanistan. The second 
half-century passes, and now in 1889 her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress surveys all India united under her sove- 
reignty ; the whole of Burmah has been added; the two 
great high roads into North and South Afghanistan through 
the Khyber and the Bolan Passes are in English hands; our 
railways have traversed Biluchistan, and our military out- 
posts are on the Afghan frontier within} eighty miles of 
Kandahar. 

With the latest steps that have led up to this commanding 
position Lord Dufferin’s name will always be connected. 
The treaty of Gandamak concluded by Lord Lytton in 1879 
obtained for us permanent cessions of some important terri- 
tory ; the firmness with which Lord Ripon insisted in 1881, 
against much opposition in India and at home, upon the re- 
tention of Pishin and Quetta, has secured for us a strategical 
frontier of the highest value on the south of Afghani- 
stan; and his support established the present Amir 
upon the throne to which he had been summoned by the 
politic foresight of Lord Lytton, For Lord Dufferin, when 
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after a year’s survey of his viceroyalty he turned from home 
to foreign affairs, the principal matter in hand was evidently 
to cement the work of his predecessors by entering into 
closer and clearer relations with our Afghan ally. The 
meeting between the Viceroy and the Amir at Rawulpindi in 
March 1885 was a straight stroke of policy towards this end. 
On two previous occasions an Amir of Kabul had paid a 
similar visit to India, and both Dost Mahomed and Sher Ali 
had returned to their hills reassured and strengthened by 
British subsidies and the prestige of the British alliance. 
But for this very reason such visits were unpopular among 
their Afghan subjects, who have no liking for despots 
powerful enough to crush instead of conciliating the tribal 
chiefs, and whose apprehensions have been fully justified by 
Abdurrahman’s subsequent career. The Amir on his side 
had long been anxious for the meeting, being quite aware 
that for keeping his throne he must rely mainly on the 
same influence that gave it him, and having a lively faith in 
the fortifying effects of the rifles and rupees to be obtained 
by even a pacific descent upon India, which is still, as to 
his forefathers, the land of promise. Times have changed, 
and Afghan expeditions no longer return across the Indus 
laden with the spoils of war. Yet it is still true as ever that 
to be strong in his barren hills a Kabul chief must draw the 
sinews of his power from the fertile plains below; and the 
later Amirs, who are not less insatiable than their fathers, 
have merely discovered a method of gaining by diplomacy 
what their predecessors took from India by force. 

To these considerations Abdurrahman was thoroughly alive, 
and the meeting took place at Rawulpindi, a British station 
not too far from the confines of his kingdom to prevent his 
keeping a vigilant watch on the doings of his restless sub- 
jects at home. He arrived on March 30, a stout burly man 
dressed in a black half-uniform coat decorated with two 
diamond stars, with long black boots and an Astrachan cap ; 
a prince of frank and even bluff, yet courteous, manners ; 
quite at his ease amid a crowd of foreigners; speaking 
pleasantly of the first railway journey he had ever under- 
taken; a man of some humour in jokes, with a face occa- 
sionally crossed by a look of implacable severity—the look of 
Louis XI. or Henry VIII.—that is now never seen in civi- 
lised life. The interviews that followed must have been of 
striking interest and novelty even to a diplomatist of Lord 
Dufferin’s wide and varied experience. The Amir showed a 
clear and shrewd understanding not only of his own position, 
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but also of its hearing upon the relations between Russia and 
England; and the discussion was proceeding satisfactorily 
when matters were suddenly brought to a sharp point by the 
news of the collision between Afghan and Russian troops at 
Penjdeh, which took place on the very day on which the 
Amir had reached Rawulpindi. It was undoubtedly for- 
tunate that the Amir was in the English camp at this 
critical moment. There was scmething very characteristic, 
and certainly unexpected, in the equanimity, almost amount- 
ing to indifference, with which Abdurrahman first heard of an 
incident that startled all the courts and cabinets of Europe, 
and very nearly kindled a great war. While the English 
Government treated the act of the Russians as, at first sight, 
an outrage of the utmost political gravity, the Amir evidently 
regarded it as one of those not intolerable irregularities which 
occasionally happen on a rough unsettled frontier, and which 
are not supposed to have any necessary connexion with 
formal hostilities. This manner of looking at a border skir- 
mish has disappeared from western Europe, where the strict 
construction of international laws and responsibilities, and 
the jealousy of nations, have given to modern states a highly 
sensitive organisation ; but 1t was familiar enough to our- 
selves up to the sixteenth century, and in central Asia a 
ruler would have no peace at all if he troubled himself over- 
much about such accidents. Lord Dufferin, nevertheless, 
lost no time in making energetic preparations for the con- 
tingency of a rupture with Russia. His staff of military 
advisers included Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Frederick Roberts, 
and General Chesney, men of first-class reputation; and the 
interval during which war and peace hung in the balance was 
employed in pushing on supplies towards the Kandahar line 
of advance, in arranging to mobilise two army corps, and in 
settling with the Amir the whole plan of his military co- 
operation with British forces in the event of an advance by 
the Russians into Afghanistan. The Amir left Rawulpindi 
greatly pleased and gratified by his reception; nor, although 
he is occasionally at some pains to control his naturally 
restive and intractable disposition, has there since been any 
reason to doubt that he was deeply and permanently im- 
pressed by the sight of India and by the personal influence 
of Lord Dufferin. 

We need not go back further upon the Penjdeh incident, 
although at the time its importance and significance could 
hardly be overrated. Its result has been to sound a note 
of warning; it brought us to a very prompt and practical 
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realisation of our position; it forced us to test our weak points, 
to calculate our resources, and to press forward our plans. 
Out of the nettle danger a statesman plucks the flower 
safety; and Lord Dufferin has taken the hint and the 
opportunity. The augmentation and improvement of our 
military forces in India have since advanced with remarkable 
rapidity; the whole system of land defences and of frontier 
communications, originally sketched out under Lord Ripon’s 
Government, has been expanded and executed in the last 
three years to a degree that has greatly increased the empire’s 
power of attack and resistance. Towards Kandahar, in the 
direction where India is naturally most vulnerable, the 
frontier is now almost impregnable; and whereas ten years 
ago our advanced posts lay in the scorching Sinde desert, 
they are now on the high plateaux of Quetta and Pishin, 
connected by two railway lines with a base in north-western 
India. Aided by two military councillors of proved experience 
and ability, Sir Frederick Roberts and General George 
Chesney, the Viceroy has raised to a higher level the whole 
organisation of the Indian army, fitting out and strengthen- 
ing the armament and defences of the empire, until the process, 
when complete, will have resembled nothing so much as the 
conversion of an old-fashioned warship into a modern ironclad 
of high speed and fighting power. 

In the meantime the demarcation of the north-west frontier 
of Afghanistan, which had been suspended during the crisis 
of Penjdeh, was again taken up and pressed on against many 
interruptions and through much controversy. It is right to 
record that the first overture for the laying down of a definite 
boundary along the debateable lands between the Oxus and 
the Havi-rid came from Russia in 1882; but the scheme 
had not been taken up seriously until it was pressed upon 
the English Foreign Office by Lord Ripon’s Government in 
1884. The annexation of Merv by Russia had given urgency 
to the question, and after Penjdeh Lord Dufferin carried on 
the work rapidly. In a case which has three parties con- 
stantly intervening from different points of view, and where 
there is no supreme arbitrator, it is not easy to reach an 
agreement, and Lord Dufferin’s ré/le was perhaps the most 
difficult of all. He not only represented the interests, 
political and strategical, of India, but he was also acting 
for the Amir, who could not be much blamed for the pro- 
found distrust with which he usually regarded the acts and 
motives of the two foreign states which were saving him 
the trouble of laying down his own frontier. We know 
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the joint commission succeeded, after much debate and 
delay, in carrying by consent the line of boundary from the 
Hari-rid, across the Bidghis hills and the slopes of the 
Paropamisus, into the lowlands bordering on the Oxus, but 
that in respect to the point at which their line should strike 
the Oxus river they could not agree. Much intricate nego- 
tiations followed: Sir W. Ridgeway visited the Amir at 
Kabul on his return journey to India, where he received the 
Viceroy’s instructions before proceeding to England; there 
ensued a quadrangular discussion among the authorities at 
Kabul, Simla, London, and St. Petersburg; until in 1887 
the whole boundary was at length finally agreed upon and 
fixed by landmarks. 

The successful termination, after three years of continuous 
exertion, of this important business will associate Lord 
Dufferin’s viceroyalty with an epoch in the political history of 
Central Asia. The boundary pillars now set up by British 
and Russian officers on the Hindu Kush and by the Oxus 
record the first deliberate and practical attempts made by 
the two European Powers to stave off the contact of their 
ingessantly expanding Asiatic empires. To those, indeed, 
who demand permanency for territorial boundaries in Asia 
it would be instructive to follow, throughout all the trans- 
actions and speculations recorded in Anglo-Indian history, 
the adventures of successive Governors-General in search 
of a stable and scientifically defensible north-west frontier. 
Nor can anything illustrate more signally the radical and 
inherent mutability, the accidental and elastic character, 
of all territorial and political settlements in Asia, than 
the fact that at this moment our statesmen are still in 
pursuit of that promised borderland whose margin fades 
for ever as we follow it. We have usually begun by pro- 
jecting a political frontier, by interposing, that is, some 
faithful ally between our real territories and the Power 
beyond whose approach seemed to threaten us; but the 
result of this manceuvre has been too often a collapse of the 
alliance, and an extension of our own territory up to the 
line at which we desired to arrest the advance of a possible 
rival or antagonist. More than a century ago Warren 
Hastings began throwing forward his advanced posts into 
the north-west, under cover of an alliance with the Oudh 
Nawabs, in order to protect Bengal and to fend off the 
Marattas from its vicinity. Then came Lord Wellesley, 
who, ‘for the security and defence of our north-western 
‘ frontier,’ first extorted the cession of large districts from 
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the Nawab of Oudh, and then pushed forward our borders, 
by one great stride of conquest, to the upper waters of the 
Jumna and the Himalayas, where he did actually lay down 
a north-west frontier that lasted nearly halfa century. The 
next stride, right across the Punjab and the Indus, was 
taken by Lord Dalhousie, who thus reached the extreme 
limits of the great Indian plain and planted his landmarks 
on the skirts of the Afghan mountains. Here was a natural 
frontier, the dividing line between different countries and 
races, and it lasted forty years, though we soon began again 
to reconnoitre for a political frontier beyond the range of 
our actual dominion. For the next discovery made was 
that a frontier, to be scientific, must occupy not the base 
of a mountain range, but the ridge; and, later, that it ought 
to command the valleys on the further side. But since 
Eastern Afghanistan consists of a succession of mountain 
ranges with valleys between them, this doctrine might be 
expected to lead us onward some distance; and as a matter 
of fact we have now taken ground considerably in advance 
of India’s geographical limits. Yet so far are we from 
having fixed the permanent ring-fence of our dominions, 
that the problem of a tenable north-west frontier is still 
under close investigation, while already the Helmund, and 
even the Oxus, are treated as points upon the strategical 
chessboard. Without doubt these frequent moves forward, 
this constant looking beyond our actual position, are symp- 
toms of a not altogether healthy restlessness; for to be still 
bringing new races and fresh territory within our pale in- 
volves a continual displacement and readjustment of the 
political equilibrium. A large Burmese population on the 
south-east, and on the west an interesting assortment of wild 
border-clans, Biluch and Pathan, have recently been added 
to her Majesty’s very extensive ethnological collection of 
subjects; and in both directions we are plainly travelling 
beyond the natural habitat of the races who might some 
day be fused into one or two great Indian nations. The in- 
troduction of new elements undoubtedly postpones and com- 
plicates the process, if it is at all practicable, of some such 
consolidation ; and it also increases the necessity, in the 
meanwhile, of holding together such mixed materials by the 
strong pressure and cement of a supreme central authority. 
Whether the tranquillity or the security of our possessions 
will suffer in the long run from the exigencies of this new 
situation is still an open question. There is much to be 
said for the opinion that definitely settled boundaries, regular 
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diplomatic relations with civilised neighbours, the gradual 
opening of great trade routes and communications across 
Asia, and the manifest demonstration, from the close con- 
tiguity of warlike Powers, that only England’s strength 
preserves India from foreign invasion, are all elements of 
stability that go far to counterbalance the obvious risks and 
liabilities of establishing a common frontier with such a 
State as Russia, and to confirm England’s right of rule and 
occupancy in India. 

However this may be, we have evidently not yet reached 
that stationary phase of political existence which succeeds 
complete developement and is the precursor, as some philo- 
sophers hold, of decay. Very recently, indeed, our laborious 
search for a peaceful and stable frontier has taken a new 
direction, for we have found ourselves compelled to dethrone 
King Theebaw in the midst of his dealings with the same 
great republican government whose sympathetic friendship 
in the last century ruined Tippu of Mysore. It has fallen 
to the lot of Lord Dufferin, as of his great predecessor Lord 
Dalhousie, to be forced into important military and diplo- 
matic complications arising successively, almost simultane- 
ously, at the opposite extremities of the empire. Lord 
Dalhousie had scarcely pacified the Punjab and planted 
the British standard at Peshawar, when he became involved 
in that dispute with the Burmese Court which led to war 
and the annexation of Lower Burmah. Lord Dufferin had 
only just disentangled Afghanistan from the consequences 
of the Penjdeh disaster, and the mobilisation of our troops in 
north-west India had been hardly relinquished, when there 
supervened the long expected and almost inevitable rupture of 
our relations with Mandalay. The story is well known, and 
has already been told at length in this Journal. The attempt 
of King Theebaw to impose intolerable exactions upon a 
British trading company was the final act and consummation 
of a long course of injury and insolence, and the crisis was 
intensified by the foreign policy of the Burmese Court. Her 
Majesty’s Government were, as is well known, in possession 
of ample evidence that the French were endeavouring to ob- 
tain a predominant influence at Mandalay. It is not likely 
that M. Ferry, who was the Foreign Minister at Paris, 
had in view any immediate territorial acquisitions in that 
direction, for this would merely have added another to the 
numerous points at which the Asiatic territories of France 
are already exposed, in case of war, to the attack of irre- 
sistibly superior forces. What he desired was not to multiply 
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our means of pressing on a weak spot, but to add to his 
own, by securing the political ascendency of France in the 
upper valley of the Irrawaddy, and by giving France large 
commercial interests in the country. To embarrass an 
opponent without expesing oneself, by taking up points 
well within his board, is a device familiar to players of 
political backgammon ; nor can the French be blamed for 
endeavouring to extend their influence in Indo-China, though 
it is curious, after a hundred years’ interval, to find our- 
selves again face to face with them in southern Asia. Re- 
monstrances and threats having proved equally fruitless 
with King Theebaw, an ultimatum, backed by an army on 
his frontier, was sent to Mandalay, making the very reason- 
able; demands of an investigation of the trading company’s 
grievance, and the reception of an accredited British agent. 
As these terms were not accepted, the troops advanced with 
speed and decision straight upon Mandalay; the Burmese 
army offered no resistance; the capital was occupied; the 
king was transferred to India, and, after consultation with 
the Home Government, the decision was announced which 
incorporated Upper Burmah with her Majesty’s dominions. 
The grounds upon which it was resolved by Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government to annex Upper Burmah, instead of 
maintaining it as a protected or dependent state, have never 
been seriously disputed. The maintenance of the native 
States of India, which lie within our borders and have 
acknowledged our sovereignty, has become an established 
principle of public policy. But in dealing with a semi- 
barbarous independent neighbour, which has access to and 
is affected by other influences that may be adverse or hostile 
to us, and whose action may compromise the peace or security 
of our own frontier, it has always been most difficult, when 
the country has once been subdued by arms, to stop short 
of placing it under our direct dominion. To impose treaties 
upon Asiatic governments is of little use, for the defeated 
ruler, if left in possessicn, is more likely than ever to seek 
liberty and revenge by adverse intrigues and alliances. To 
set up and support a more friendly prince or dynasty is a 
device that has been often tried, and has almost always 
failed; for the new government, introduced and upheld by 
foreign troops, is essentially weak, unpopular, and trouble- 
some. If indeed it is possible to withdraw completely from 
the country, leaving it in the hands of a not unfriendly 
and capable ruler, as we did after the last Afghan war, the 
problem is for the time solved. But such a successor, with 
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the ability needed for reorganising a government in con- 
fusion, is very rarely found ready to hand, and there was 
no prince of the Alompra family to whom the task could be 
entrusted. In these circumstances it was decided by Lord 
Dufferin, with the full consent of her Majesty’s Government, 
that the annexation of Upper Burmah to the British Crown 
was necessary. The liabilities thereby incurred were plainly 
foreseen ; nor did anyone who knew Burmah suppose that 
a race addicted from time immemorial to brigandage, in a 
country of dense jungle, without roads, and impassable in 
the rainy season, would be speedily converted into a settled 
law-abiding population. We know by experience that the 
provinces which are easily taken are often the harder to 
hold ; for it stands to reason that a vigorous resistance will 
exhaust the strength and satisfy the pride of the fighting 
classes. Of the three great provinces annexed by Lord 
Dalhousie, the Punjab, which was taken by hard fighting, 
gave us no subsequent trouble at all; Lower Burmah was 
easily conquered, but pacified with great difficulty; and 
Oudh, which surrendered without firing a shot, broke out 
afterwards into violent rebellion. Moreover, in Upper 
Burmah the military operations had beer carried out with 
such remarkable judgement and celerity that all subsequent 
interruptions, however insignificant, of our success took 
English public opinion by surprise ; and those who had no 
objection to the country’s annexation were impatient at its 
inevitable though temporary consequences. Petty mishaps 
and casualties, appearing in large print and in the front 
pages of influential London journals, were seen by the British 
public through a coloured magnifying glass. No Asiatic 
province has ever fallen under our rule in which the natural 
obstacles to complete internal pacification have been so great 
and manifold as in Upper Burmah; yet on no such occasion 
has English opinion, often misled by informants not alto- 
gether disinterested, been so exacting or more prone to 
premature misgivings. It stands on record that Lord Dufferin 
himself spared no pains and omitted no precautions: he 
armed his lieutenants in Burmah with ample powers; he 
gave them unlimited credit on the imperial resources for 
troops, police, and the best officers in the civil or military 
service of India; and he insisted, often against their opinion 
or in advance of it, on reinforcing the military garrison and 
the civil administration. That the local authorities should 
not have always foreseen or accurately estimated the cost 
and difficulty of bringing under effective police control such 
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a population as that of Burmah, would be scarcely a matter 
for surprise, still less for censure, in any country or at any 
time but our own. That the Viceroy’s comprehensive survey 
of the situation and its contingencies should have been 
wider and more circumspect than the view taken by those 
on the spot, to whom nevertheless much was necessarily 
left, is in no way wonderful. What might be really remark- 
able would be the lack of patience and experience betrayed 
by those who were easily persuaded into minute and ephemeral 
criticisms of the.details of arduous and complex operations, 
were it not that this tendency has been in all times an 
inevitable characteristic of popular government. But we 
have no doubt whatever that an impartial retrospect over 
the whole course of events will convince the English nation 
that in the pacification of Upper Burmah, in the reorganisa- 
tion of its government, and in the arrangement of our 
relations with the petty states and half-tamed tribes along 
its eastern frontier and with China and Siam beyond, Lord 
Dufferin’s whole action and management have been up to 
the level of his high reputation. And we know that the com- 
memoration of these and other important services by his 
elevation to the marquisate, with the addition of Ava to his 
hereditary title, is universally approved by his countrymen. 
Within the space of sixty years, from 1825 to 1886, we 
have now had three wars with the Burmese rulers; and the 
last war has ended with the extinction of their dynasty and 
the annexation of their kingdom. It is not to be supposed 
that this increase of wealth and territory will have been un- 
accompanied by larger and heavier imperial responsibilities. 
We have broken new ground in Asia; we have new languages 
to learn, new forms of society and religion to study and pre- 
serve; we have to explore our new frontiers by crossing rivers 
and mountain ranges hitherto almost unknown to Europeans ; 
we have to press forward our railways and to enlarge the out- 
lines and fill in the details of our ever-widening territorial 
maps. There now remains a tract of country bounded on 
the north and east by China, on the west by Burmah, and 
on the south by Tonquin and Siam, which is one of the few 
squares left still vacant on the political chessboard of Asia ; 
its future is uncertain, but it is not likely to remain un- 
occupied. Our protectorate over the wild tracts lying east- 
ward of Burmah proper had up to 1886 scarcely passed the 
Salween river; it must now be extended over groups of 
petty chiefships lying along and even beyond the great 
Cambodia river, not far from a point of triple junction be- 
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tween the boundaries of Burmah, China, and Tonquin, up to 
which the French are already pushing their reconnaissances. 
The occupation by England of Upper Burmah is evidently 
an important stage in the political reconstruction of South- 
Eastern Asia ; for it must lead to the developement of points 
of contact between populations that have long been kept apart, 
and to the revival of lines of regular communication be- 
tween the great trade centres of the interior and the seaboard. 
Our policy, on the new Indo-Chinese frontier as on the 
Afghan border, is to establish over the dependent tribes a 
protectorate sufficiently effective to enable us gradually to 
reclaim them from brigandage, to convert them from border 
plunderers into a border police, and to exclude all foreign 
influences or encroachments. Lord Dufferin’s Government 
has already taken measures for placing on this footing the 
Shan States, over whom the Mandalay kings held a rather 
impotent sovereignty ; and under Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s 
judicious handling the rough country beyond the Salween 
has as yet given remarkably little trouble. | Nevertheless, 
we are not free from the possibilities of rivalry in this 
quarter, for the time may not be far distant when the over- 
land commerce with south-west China will acquire not much 
less value and importance than the maritime trade with the 
northern Chinese seaports. Nor can anyone fail to perceive 
in all these movements and transactions the source of much 
jealousy and active competition among the powerful com- 
munities who hold in their hands the world’s trade, and who 
know that trade not only leads but follows the flag. If 
France succeeds in establishing a firm basis of operations 
on the south-eastern coast of Asia, she will undoubtedly 
follow our example by striking inland along the great rivers ; 
nor is it impossible that we may some day find ourselves 
discussing with her the question of the integrity and in- 
dependence of Siam. A new and complex difficulty may 
thus be added to the great problem of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Asiatic continent; and we shall have to recog- 
nise a multiplication of the chances that a contest in Asia 
may again, as in the last century, form an episode of any 
future war between the foremost nations of Europe. 


In the meantime, although western and central Asia 
may seem destined to partition among the great European 
Powers, in the far East they are still confronted by an 
Asiatic Government of extraordinary strength and solidity. 
The empire of China, for a long time accessible only by sea, now 
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finds itself in contact, upon three different frontiers, with 
Russia, England, and France ; and for various reasons the im- 
portance of maintaining amicable relations with China has be- 
come for us much greater than formerly, when our interests in 
that direction were purely commercial. It is therefore fortunate 
that our dispute with the Tibet authorities, which brought 
about a kind of semi-official war on the Sikkim frontier, is 
now, through Lord Dufferin’s skill and patience, ina fair way 
towards settlement. The particulars of this affair illustrate 
the curious and intricate structure of Asiatic politics, and 
the very delicate nature of the relations between differently 
civilised societies. Sikkim lies on the outer slopes or ranges 
(towards India) of the Himalayas ; it is a State under our pro- 
tection, bound by treaty to admit no foreign troops with- 
out our permission, and to abide by our arbitration in respect 
to its foreign affairs. But the Raja is Tibetan by descent, 
is married to a Tibetan wife, is also a Buddhist by creed, and 
the Buddhist Lamas have much influence with the people. 
The Tibetan Government claims his allegiance for some in- 
terior districts of his chiefship ; and all these circumstances, 
religious and political, favour the constant pretensions of 
Tibet to predominance in the country. Tibet itself is a State 
under the theocratic home-rule of the Lamas, acknowledging 
Chinese sovereignty and the entire control of Pekin over its 
external relations ; so that Calcutta and Pekin are politically 
connected by a chain, of which the intermediate links are 
Sikkim and Tibet. In 1886 the Tibetans positively refused 
to receive a commercial mission that was preparing to set 
out from Bengal. We believe that Lord Dufferin had been 
in no way responsible for the initiation of this project, 
which appears to have failed mainly because those who had 
undertaken to conduct it did not understand that for such 
expeditions the preparations should be studiously unostenta- 
tious, and that, however strange it may seem to modern com- 
merce, the more they are advertised the less they are likely 
to succeed. However this may be, the mission withdrew 
but the Tibetans advanced; and they took up a position 
within the protected territory of Sikkim, on one of the main 
roads toIndia. The English Government began by calling 
upon the Chinese Foreign Office to enforce its authority at 
Lhassa, where two ampas, or Chinese chargés d'affaires, are 
usually stationed; but this the Chinese have always found 
it very difficult to do, owing partly to the great distance 
between Pekin and Lhassa and partly to the mysterious 
sanctity which surrounds the ruling Lamas, who are spiritual 
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heads, by successive embodiments, of northern Buddhism. 
Moreover, China has herself been always very sensitive to 
the touch of English pressure upon any part of the inde- 
pendent territory that blocks us out from immediate access 
to her south-western provinces. It was, therefore, to be 
expected that the Pekin Foreign Office should adopt the 
traditional tactics of delay and procrastination, alleging the 
necessity of careful local inquiry as to the facts, and being 
evidently either unable or unwilling to insist upon the 
unconditional withdrawal of the Tibetan force that had 
entrenched itself on Sikkim land, Lord Dufferin wrote direct 
to the Dalai Lama, and a long diplomatic correspondence 
with Pekin also ensued; until, when the resources of 
diplomatic warning and expostulation had been exhausted, a 
small body of Indian troops summarily ejected the intruders. 
Our forbearance, nevertheless, had so far encouraged the 
arrogance of the ruling Lamas, that they returned to the 
attack, when their army was again severely beaten; but in 
such a position, and with such antagonists, it is impossible 
to remain long on the defensive, and the Pekin Govern- 
ment, being in no way desirous to see Lhassa threatened by 
an English expeditionary force, has since been interposing 
in earnest. The Tibetans will henceforward be prohibited 
from attempting any interference whatever in the affairs 
of Sikkim, and a precise boundary will be laid down over 
which no trespass will be permitted. Remembering that 
the Tibetans had actually invaded a frontier state under our 
protection, and that fighting, like fire, is hard to stop or 
limit when once it breaks out, we may accord much praise 
to the firmness and moderation with which these pro- 
ceedings, diplomatic and military, have been guided and 
held in hand by Lord Dufferin’s Government. 

The successful termination of another petty border war 
closes the varied list of military and political operations 
which the necessity of protecting our Indian frontier has 
imposed upon Lord Dufferin’s Government. It became 
necessary in October last to send an expedition against 
certain tribes inhabiting the Black Mountain, which over- 
looks the extreme north-west district of the Punjab. The 
country inhabited by these tribes forms a triangle, bounded 
on the north by the high mountains of Kohistan, on the 
west by the river Indus, and on the east by the British 
frontier. They occupy the western face of the great 
mountain, a mass of precipitous wooded glens sloping down 
to the Indus ; and for twenty years these savage highlanders 
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have been raiding, murdering, and kidnapping across the 
border with comparative impunity. In consequence of two 
wanton incursions made by them on British villages in 1887 
one tribe had been put under blockade; but in June last 
they attacked a party of British troops within our own 
territory, when two officers and four Gurkha soldiers were 
killed. Upon this final provocation, and as the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, Sir James Lyall, insisted very 
strenuously upon the duty of protecting our own people and 
punishing assassins, a considerable British force marched 
into the mountains, and compelled the tribesmen to submit 
to the terms fixed and to pay the penalties demanded. The 
affair, which was in itself simple enough, attracted some 
interest on the frontier from the fact that this country was 
the scene, in 1862-63, of the expedition known as the 
Ambeyla campaign; when a smaller force of British troops 
was brought to a standstill and somewhat roughly handled 
by a widespread combination of the tribes of this region ; 
and on the present occasion it was quite possible that more 
united opposition might again be attempted. The trans- 
Indus tribes this time held aloof, and almost all the offending 
tribes have been speedily brought to submission, though 
one or two outlying sections are stilldefiant. To penetrate 
far into these highlands, and to chase recusants from one 
steep range to another, is a kind of warfare in the highest 
degree unprofitable. But enough has been done to punish 
actual criminals and to spare Lord Dufferin the unpleasant 
necessity of considering whether the safety of our people 
may not some day compel us to occupy permanent posts in 
the narrow strip of highland which interposes between our 
present frontier and the Indus, and which has for centuries 
sheltered a set of indomitable brigands. 

We have now gone rapidly over the salient features of 
India’s foreign policy under Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty, and 
we have endeavoured to describe the general position in which 
he has placed our external relations. The atfairs of Afghani- 
stan, within and without, have been at last brought into 
something like order by the Amir’s severity, and by the 
demarcation of his frontier upon the only side which is 
exposed to serious attack so long as he remains our friend. 
Burmah is settling down under the composing influence of a 
strongly organised civil administration, vigorously directed 
by the Viceroy’s lieutenant at Rangoon. The Indian border, 
though it has been greatly enlarged, and kas been recently 
disturbed, is now for the time quiet along its whole length. 
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If we now take a comprehensive survey of the situation thus 
attained, we can see that we have reached a different en- 
vironment from that in which we were formerly placed. We 
have worked through almost all the loose political forma- 
tions, effete or ephemeral, upon which we have from time to 
time attempted to build an outer line of defence ; and it is 
to be hoped that we are at last reaching the solid limits of 
our territorial extension inland from the Indian seaboard. 
On the north-west we have a frontier scientifically fortified, 
with excellent communications in the rear, and an open line 
of advance, if necessary, into south Afghanistan. On the 
north and north-east we are still covered by the triple range 
of the Himalayas; but there are signs of movement beyond 
the mountains, for even a veil of perpetual snow cannot 
long seclude the active and enterprising races on each side 
of it; and all North Asia, along the whole breadth of the 
continent, now belongs to Russia and China, two States of a 
rank and magnitude co-ordinate with our own. We have 
also arrived within a measurable distance from countries 
more or less under the political influence of France. In 
these circumstances, the view taken of our position by com- 
petent foreign critics is of much value to us, because it is 
certain not to be too favourable, and because it is not 
likely to underestimate our peculiar difficulties in India. 
Such observers may certainly be relied upon for due ap- 
preciation of the degree to which the vicinity of such a 
military Power as Russia must affect the character of our 
foreign policy, of our military establishments, and probably 
of our administration in India. In the present condition ot 
Europe, when huge armies can cross an enemy’s frontier in 
a fortnight, and may crush their adversary in a month, the 
saying of Hobbes, that the law of nature is the same thing 
as the law of nations, has been abundantly verified. The 
primitive necessity of self-preservation casts a dark shadow 
over the most brilliant civilisation; nor is it to be expected 
that India should long remain free from the hazards that 
attach to the possession of a great empire. Upon some 
foreign critics this aspect of the present situation—the im- . 
portant change in our environment produced by the approach 
of Russia—makes the greater impression. With others the 
chief interest centres in the problem of controlling the 
fermentation of novel ideas and modern aspirations among 
our Indian fellow-subjects. 

Of all the travellers who have visited India, perhaps no 
one has been better qualified than Baron Hiibner to pro- 
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nounce upon the real import and eventual consequence to 
India of the Russian movements in Central Asia. An emi- 
nent diplomatist, thoroughly conversant with European 
politics, and well acquainted with courts and cabinets, his 
opinion upon such a question is of the highest value. Yet 
Baron Hiibner, in whose work on the British Empire 
India holds a foremost place, refers in a calm and slightly 
incredulous tone to the prevalence among Anglo-Indians of 
apprehensions with regard to the ambitious designs of 
Russia. In concluding his remarkable survey of the whole 
field of Indian politics, he says: ‘It is not the contingency 
‘of Russian aggression that would disturb me if I were an 
‘Englishman. The internal policy to be pursued in India is 
‘the subject that would absorb my attention.’ Sir George 
Campbell quotes this sentence in his brochure on the British 
Empire as expressing his own conclusions, and adds some 
observations characterised by his usual shrewdness and his 
complete mastery of the subject; so that we have the con- 
current judgement of recognised authorities in European 
and in Indian politics. 

But while the parting words to us of the Austrian states- 
man, who has twice seen his own empire invaded and dis- 
membered, are that ‘ England has in India only one enemy 
‘to fear, herself, such is not the opinion of the distin- 
guished French writer whose book is named at the heading 
of this article. M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s work abounds 
with generous appreciation—we might say, admiration—of 
the courage and perseverance shown by the English in the 
acquisition of India, and of the spirit in which they are now 
pursuing its gradual civilisation. He has carefully studied 
our administrative system, he is thoroughly acquainted with 
all the latest official publications that record our proceed- 
ings; and he realises all the risks and responsibilities that 
beset great internal changes and reforming experiments 
among a vast Asiatic population. Nevertheless, when he, 
too, asks the inevitable question, ‘Will England be able to 
‘complete her work in India?’ M. Saint-Hilaire looks not 
within but beyond our Indian borders for an answer. In 
the very first page of his introduction, which is suggestively 
headed ‘ L’Angleterre et la Russie,’ and which summarises 
his conclusions and latest impressions, he strikes a note of 
warning; and the whole subsequent tenor of his dissertation 
upon Central Asian politics discloses strong apprehension 


regarding the designs and movements of Russia. He begins 
thus :— 
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‘L’entreprise des Anglais dans l’Inde mérite que tous les amis de 
Vhumanité et de la civilisation en souhaitent le succés. . . . Mais, tout 
en l’admirant, on ne peut se défendre d’une appréhension, que de 
récents événements justifient de plus en plus, en s'accumulant chaque 
jour. L’Angleterre pourra-t-elle achever son euvre? La paix, qui 
lui est indispensable, lui sera-t-elle laissée pendant le temps néces- 
saire? Un voisin ne viendra-t-il pas troubler et empécher l’exécution 
de ses desseins magnanimes? Aucune puissance ne tentera-t-elle de 
remplacer le gouvernement britannique, au risque d’échouer 1a ot il 
réussit, aux applaudissements sincéres de tous les esprits éclairés et 
impartiaux? Sur une telle question, le doute n’est pas permis. Ce 
serait fermer volontairement les yeux ’ la lumiére que d’hésiter & 
répendre. C’est l’empire russe, qui seul peut songer, dans un avenir 
plus ou moins lointain, 4 déposséder les Anglais et & se substituer a 
eux dans l’administration de |’Inde.’ 


M. Saint-Hilaire then proceeds to sketch rapidly the political 
and military history of Russia and England in Central Asia 
during the last fifty years. His brief account of our adven- 
tures in Afghanistan is clear and correct, except that he 
shares the ordinary error of greatly exaggerating our military 
losses in the disastrous retreat from Kabul in January, 1842.* 
He describes the course of events and the series of steps 
that have carried Russia eastward across Asia during the 
present century, until she now presses with multiplied 
momentum upon the somewhat feeble political barriers inter- 
posed between her outposts and the Indian frontier. He cal- 
culates the resources of the Russians for an organised 
attack, he traces their line of advance into Afghanistan, 
and marks its stages. He enlarges upon the might and 
magnitude of the Russian empire in terms and by com- 
parisons that may well strike the very susceptible imagina- 
tion of Orientals, among whom an empire is but the house 
kept by a strong man armed until a stronger cometh. The 
‘ incontestable reality,’ according to M. Saint-Hilaire, is that 
we are confronting in Asia the greatest and most populous 





* M. Saint-Hilaire writes : ‘La garnison anglaise de Caboul, forte de 
‘six mille hommes, avait été forcée de se rendre aprés un long siége etavait 
‘été massacrée. Le reste de l’armée, assailli dans sa retraite sur |’ Indus, 
‘avait perdu son effectif entier de vingt mille hommes environ.’ (Intro- 
duction, p. 26.) We actually lost some four thousand five hundred 
fighting men, and about twelve thousand camp followers and civilians, 
including women and children, In the same way, M. Darmesteter, 
usually so accurate, writes that we lost 15,000 men on that occasion ; 
and he falls into the not uncommon error of supposing that the disaster 
took place in the Khyber Pass, in the country of the Afridis, whereas 
the actual scene was between Kabul and Jelalabad. 
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empire of the civilised world, with an enormous army, and 
a nationality that can be deeply excited by religious and 
patriotic enthusiasm. Such is the Power that directly 
threatens India and Turkey; Austria and Germany are in 
almost equal danger, and the independence of Europe is 
said to depend upon a coalition of these two states with 
England to stay the torrent of Russia’s southward irruption, 
and to save Constantinople. It is some relief to find that 
we share our perils with companions that might be good at 
need; although, if M. Saint-Hilaire’s warnings and fore- 
bodings are well founded, Englishmen in India may form some 
idea of the feelings with which their ancestors heard of the 
coming Spanish Armada, just three centuries ago. In that 
reminiscence, however, they will find nothing very dis- 
heartening: the rough narrow seas served us well in the 
sixteenth century, and the Afghan deserts and defiles have 
yet to be crossed by a great land army. Russia’s march 
through Asia has hitherto been irresistible, because it has 
been practically unopposed; whereas in Afghanistan she 
would find her path stopped by an obstacle very different 
from any that she has yet met upon that continent. She 
would have to force a country of great natural strength, 
held by martial tribes and fortified by English skill; and in 
the most fortunate cireumstances she must lose many 
battalions, and spend many millions, before her commanders 
can hope to look down from the Suleiman range or the 
Biluch hills upon the valley of the Indus. 

We are not, in short, disposed to lose heart over 
M. Saint-Hilaire’s formidable anticipations, and we think that 
threatened nations, like threatened men, live long. But we 
agree that any movement of Russia from her present stations 
on the Murghab and Oxus rivers may compel us to some 
steps for giving finality to our own policy with regard to 
Afghanistan. That policy has been subject to wide oscilla- 
tions in the last fifty years. The disastrous episode of the 
first occupation of Kabul had its counterpart in the total 
failure of the Russian expedition against Khiva in 1839. 
Both nations made simultaneously a premature and precipi- 
tate stride forward into the central regions of Asia, and 
both retired with heavy discomfiture. For rash attempts 
to set up an Afghan king the English then substituted the 
principle of absolute non-intervention in dynastic struggles. 
This principle was proclaimed by Sir John Lawrence in 1867, 
when it was labelled with the well-known phrase. of 
‘ masterly inactivity.’ Sir Stafford Northcote explained to 
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Parliament that ‘England had no policy in Central Asia,’ 
and Mr. Grant Duff told the House of Commons (rightly) 
that ‘ what was wanted was a quiet Afghanistan, just as we 
‘wanted a quiet Burmah,’ an illustration to which recent 
transactions have since given a new significance. For some 
five and thirty years Afghanistan was really left to itself ; 
but in this interval we twice interposed between the Russians 
and Constantinople, with the effect, on both occasions, of 
accelerating, instead of retarding, the advance of Russia 
towards our Eastern possessions, where she perceived an 
opening in our armour. Then came again, in 1878, an 
abrupt forward movement; we dethroned two Amirs, set 
up their successor, and drew back once more after establish- 
ing our advanced posts of observation towards Kandahar. 
Now at last those events seem near at hand of which the 
distant shadows alarmed and misled Lord Auckland so many 
years ago. For in the present aspect of Afghan affairs, 
internal and external, we can scarcely hope to escape the 
necessity of some authoritative interposition whenever the 
next acute crisis supervenes; nor is it possible to rely upon 
the durability of the existing régime, although it has now 
given seven years of comparative quiet to Afghanistan. 

The policy of 1880, which placed the Amir Abdurrahman 
at Kabul, has accomplished its immediate object. The whole 
country is now under a strong ruler, who commands a well 
appointed army, which he has used for breaking the power 
of the free tribes, and for establishing his authority with 
unrelenting severity. All the leading nobles and tribal chiefs 
of note are dead or in exile; and although the stronger clans 
still keep up a guerilla warfare in their hills, they cannot 
long resist his regular battalions. His cousin Ishak Khan, 
who was at first his leading adherent, and who governed his 
northern provinces for him well and faithfully, has just been 
driven into revolt, has been defeated and has fled into exile 
across the Oxus. But on the Amir’s life depend the fortune 
of his family and perhaps the integrity of his kingdom, 
because the whole force and political cohesion of the 
government are embodied in his person. He is building 
palaces at Kabul and laying up treasures in the strong- 
hold of Badakshan; he may have some hope that his 
sons, of whom little is known, may succeed him, although 
in Afghanistan an undisputed succession would be an 
amazing and unprecedented novelty. It is much more 
probable that every Afghan, from the Amir down to the 
Ghilzai highlander, regards the present reign of tranquil- 
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lity caused by terror as a mere interlude, and that no man 
is prepared to say who will come on the stage after Abdur- 
rahman leaves it. The natural consequence of the death 
of a powerful Afghan prince is a fierce struggle for the 
mastery among his kinsfolk, such as ensued upon the decease 
of Dost Mahomed twenty-five years ago. But the sons of 
the Amir Sher Ali, whose claims are strongest and most 
popular, are detained in India and Persia under political 
surveillance ; and their energies are said to have been de- 
pressed by misfortune and long banishment. With the 
prospect before them of a vacant throne and a masterless 
kingdom, with a country which the Amir’s policy of break- 
ing the strength and fighting spirit of the free tribes has 
laid open to the next invader, with a deep-seated and im- 
partial mistrust both of England and Russia, it is no wonder 
if the Afghans themselves believe the future of their nation 
to be darker than ever. 

The high and prominent importance that belongs to the 
relations between England and Russia in Asia must be our 
excuse for dwelling so long in this article upon the state of 
affairs in Afghanistan. For, although we may not hold 
with M. Saint-Hilaire that upon this point hang the destinies 
of India, we may admit that it is influencing the whole 
external policy of the British nation. But it is now time 
that we should return to India itself, where indeed, although 
we shall find sufficient cause for reasonable solicitude, we 
enter upon a different order of considerations. M. Saint- 
Hilaire’s tone becomes more hopeful and congratulatory as 
he describes the vigour and high-spirited determination 
with which, in his opinion, the English are pushing on the 
‘ prodigious enterprise’ of bringing India permanently 
within the circle of civilised nations. He devotes several 
chapters to the study of our administrative system, and of 
the profound and comprehensive effect that it is producing 
upon the manners and morals of the people. His careful 
study of the papers bearing on his subject has led him to con- 
clusions upon which our nation may well be congratulated. 
Nevertheless his tone of genuine admiration is still inter- 
rupted here and there by a note of misgiving, by a query 
as to the durability of a civilisation so rapidly constructed, 
by an involuntary comparison between the smooth and pro- 
sperous appearance of India within our borders, and the 
rough menacing aspect of affairs outside. The feeling is 
natural enough, for the contrast is, in truth, as striking and 
abrupt as is the actual transition from the Afghan hills to 
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the plains of India; and nowhere, perhaps, in the world 
are civilisation and barbarism in such close contact as along 
the British border line at the mouth of the Khyber Pass. 
Immediately across this line may be seen in the Afridi 
tribes a complete and living facsimile of the picture drawn 
by Hobbes of man in his aboriginal condition of perpetual 
war, under no government at all, in constant danger of 
ending, by a violent death, a life that is ‘ poore, nasty, brutish, 
‘and short.’ A few steps back into British India bring us 
among men of the same tribe and traditions, dwelling with- 
out arms in ease and security, pleading before regular law 
courts, reading in English schools, and taking their share in 
all the business and duties of a fairly civilised society. M. 
Darmesteter gives an accurate and very amusing description 
of the manners, feelings, and ways of life of the tribes who live 
on both sides of our Peshawar frontier, and who are much 
vexed by the problem of living up to ideas of Afghan honour 
without breaking British law. And as the traveller moves 
down into the interior of India, the signs of settled civilisa- 
tion multiply so fast that he might be excused if he at first 
failed to discern the premonitory symptoms of latent com- 
plications indicated by Baron Hiibner’s friendly warning 
to us. Upon this subject, however, no inquirer would be 
long left without ready and copious explanations. One party 
would assure him that social and political changes are being 
pushed on much too fast; another would declare that pro- 
gress is everywhere far too slow. A large majority among 
natives would say that a government which alters, levels, 
and modernises everything must expect trouble; an im- 
portant and ardent minority would denounce the immobility 
of a reactionary bureaucracy that is afraid to move with 
the times. The impartial inquirer would soon perceive that 
these contradictory views are the natural outcome of an 
anomalous situation at a period of transition; that the 
Afghan frontier dilemma, between the old ways and the 
new, more or less exists everywhere; and that the latter 
stages of England’s enterprise in India are beset by diffi- 
culties no less arduous than the rough obstacles she had 
to surmount at an earlier period. 

Of these difficulties Lord Dufferin has had his full share. 
The question of finance lies at the root of all regular govern- 
ment; and though among natives of India opinions may be 
divided as to the necessity of improving the quality of our 
administration, there is remarkable unanimity in their re- 
luctance to pay for it by increased taxation. Yet adminis- 
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trative machinery must be constantly adapted to the more 
refined needs of a prospering people; while the develope- 
ment of the country, its equipment with railways, the 
strengthening of its military power and defences, are all 
charges which gradually enhance the annual debt of India 
to Europe. It is, however, to the rapid fall in the exchange 
value of silver that must be attributed the serious strain 
upon the resources of Indian revenue that has lately given 
so much anxiety to the Government. Since the remedy, if 
any exists, for this growing evil lies beyond the jurisdiction 
of Indian statesmen, Lord Dufferin could only represent in 
very forcible language the grave objections against laying 
on taxes to supplement the constant loss caused by the pay- 
ment of foreign debt out of a steadily depreciating currency. 
To a certain extent the expenditure on frontier defences 
and on the army has formed a just ground for specially 
increasing the national income. The income tax, which was 
reimposed in 1885, represents, therefore, a demand for con- 
tribution on this account from the wealthier classes; and 
the enhancement last year of the salt tax made a slight 
addition to the very few burdens that are shared by the 
whole population of India. On the other hand, Lord 
Dufferin’s Government has made strenuous and not unsuc- 
cessful exertions to reduce expenditure’ and to enforce 
economy in all departments of the State. A special com- 
mission was appointed to revise every branch of the public 
service ; the financial arrangements between the Government 
of India and the local governments have been accurately 
scrutinised ; and no means have been left untried that might 
aid to strengthen the Indian treasury against the extra- 
ordinary drain that has been caused by the demonetisation 
of silver in Europe. 

But in India light taxation is, as Lord Lawrence once 
said, the panacea of foreign rule; it is the chief if not the 
only virtue of our government in the opinion of the masses ; 
and financial straits are apt to lead all administrators into 
troubled waters. Fiscal demands so invariably suggest other 
questions, and so effectively sharpen political curiosity, that 
even the moderate income tax recently levied upon the 
wealthier classes in India may have some connexion, among 
other motives, with a perceptible diffusion of the taste for 
political discussion. Until very recently the English in India 
have been traversing the two stages, well known on the 
beaten track of history, of the conquest and the consolidation 
of a great dependency. We are now entering upon a third 
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period, at which historic precedents fail us, so that we are 
left to make new experiments and discoveries in the science 
of politics, a science which has never yet advanced in Asia 
beyond some form of wise and enlightened absolutism. Our 
educated fellow-subjects in India, whose number increases 
year by year, are not unnaturally beginning to desire a larger 
share in the higher administration of their country, and even 
to suggest, with regard to the form of government, that the 
Asiatic model has served its time. 

The British government of India may be described as a 
highly organised machine of great power, which needs scien- 
tific management and control, and which has therefore, 
like steam locomotives and other dangerous and compli- 
cated engines, hitherto been almost exclusively managed 
in its important functions by an English civil service con- 
stantly recruited from Europe. One of the consequences of 
the wide diversity of races and climates throughout Asia is 
that the richest tracts are not apt to produce a hardy popu- 
lation ; and where wealth and warlike qualities are thus sepa- 
rated there will be constant invasions and chronic instability 
of government. Foreign dominion must necessarily be more 
or less arbitrary for some time after its establishment, and 
must rely for its support upon a close connexion with the 
mother country. It was the continuous influx of new blood 
from Central Asia that sustained the Pathan and Moghul 
dynasties, and regularly filled almost all the high offices 
with foreigners, whose descendants lost their native vigour 
by settling down in India. So at each fresh invasion or 
revolt the northern provinces changed hands until the power 
at last fell to the English, who are strong because they do 
not settle, but have worked up to the present time with 
relays of their own countrymen. Upon the supply of fresh 
men from without, and upon a succession of able rulers 
within, upon good management of the army and the re- 
venue, depended the continuance of the Moghul empire ; 
it broke up when these sources failed, and the dynasty 
decayed in proportion as it became domiciled. There 
is no disguising the fact that the English government 
has hitherto rested upon precisely analogous principles, de- 
veloped out of similar needs and conditions of political 
existence. But the time has now come when the English 
nation, which has long ago formally discarded the principle 
of an exclusively English civil service, is prepared, upon 
grounds of equity and expediency, to admit the natives of 
India to a larger participation in the higher functions of 
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administration. How this can best be done is a question 
which has occupied the Government of India for some 
twelve years past, and to which the Public Service Com- 
mission appointed by Lord Dufferin’s Government has just 
proposed an answer. We understand that the recommen- 
dations of the Government upon this report, which are now 
before the Secretary of State, will prove that, whatever may 
be the final conclusions on the ways and means of opening the 
India civil service more freely to natives, Lord Dufferin has 
spared no pains to promote a very liberal arrangement. 

But our readers will not fail to perceive that the real im- 
portance of this civil service question lies in its bearing upon 
the general problem of the administrative relations between a 
dependent and a dominant State—a problem that must have 
exercised Lord Dufferin’s mind in Canada, and indeed nearer 
home. He would probably agree that it has nowhere yet 
found satisfactory solution, and that the history of the 
government of dependencies (which has yet to be written, 
for we have only a sketch by Sir G. C. Lewis) is for the most 
part a record of failures. The dependence of India upon 
England obviously presents almost all the main difficulties 
and enigmas inherent in this relation. The distance between 
the two countries is wide ; their language, religion, and man- 
ners are in strong contrast; and their respective systems of 
government have been hitherto, naturally and necessarily, as 
unlike as everything else. If, indeed, the current of events 
that brought India inevitably under European dominion had 
taken a different course ; if in the last century misrule had 
not crippled France, or ifin this century Russia had reached 
the Indus before England ; if, in short, India had fallen into 
the possession of any European state except Great Britain, 
the assimilation of the form of its administration to that of 
the dominant country would have been a simpler business. 
To a Russian, or evena Frenchman, the system now actually 
prevailing in India would certainly appear to err on the side 
of incautious liberalism; he would pronounce the executive 
arm to be far too weak. He would find himself more at 
home in examining the outward form of the government 
under which Indians live: the central departments super- 
intending a hierarchy of officials, the distribution of the 
country into districts under prefect and subprefects, the 
organisation of the police, the attitude of the army, would 
all be things familiar to him, and would tally with the notions 
and experience of continental administrators. 

It has, however, come to pass that India, than which no 
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country even in Asia had been more despotically ruled for 
many centuries, is now attached to a nation which has long 
been developing popular institutions in a totally different 
atmosphere, and to which French or German officialism would 
now be more strange and less palatable than Anglo-Indian 
magistrates and commissioners. Moreover, while England 
is at home growing more and more democratic, in India she 
continues raising higher and higher the fabric of a huge 
semi-barbaric empire, with its provinces in different stages 
of civilisation corresponding roughly but distinctly to the 
earlier or later periods at which the English rule supervened. 
In our oldest possessions, the people have lost any authentic 
recollection of their condition under native rule ; it has died 
out, or survives merely in their indulgent imagination. In 
others, the men with whom one may now discuss liberal 
reforms and constitutional principles are the sons and grand- 
sons of a generation that saw their country overrun and 
plundered by Marattas and Pindarees, and had some genuine 
taste of a corrupt and incapable government at Delhi, 
Lucknow, and Hyderabad; while in our later acquisitions 
the memory of living man still runs back to a time when all 
power was in the hands of a disorderly army. The differ- 
ence in habits of mind between the outgoing and incoming 
generations of Indians is in such provinces a well-known 
characteristic of their society; they have some difficulty in 
understanding each other on political questions, so that we 
need not be surprised if between England and India the 
risk of misapprehension on these topics is considerable. 

We may admit that the position of an English viceroy in 
regard to the political aspirations of the educated class in 
the older provinces of India is not free from some perplexity. 
The whole programme set out by such a body, for instance, 
as that which has called itself the Indian National Congress, 
reflects, with some natural distortion, the English manner 
of looking at such questions ; it is founded upon and assumes 
political axioms that have been taken like casts from English 
originals. Against its theory, viewed unconditionally, the 
Englishman has little to say; but he may strenuously object 
to the projected application, and to the very serious mis- 
calculation of the real circumstances of India, that is made 
by those who are in haste to place substantial adminis- 
trative power in the hands of elected assemblies. Among 
a class whose leaders necessarily acquire most of their 
political knowledge at second hand, there is always an in- 
evitable tendency towards what has been called political 
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metaphysics, towards a belief in the abstract virtue of in- 
stitutions apart from considerations of time, place, and 
opportunity. It is hardly to be expected that upon these 
points the eager reformer should be open to arguments which 
he is naturally prone to treat as mere pretexts for delaying 
inconvenient concessions of obvious rights; nor is it wonder- 
ful that inconsiderable native journalists should reply by 
invective and insult, and should attack all English officials 
with rancour and characteristic inaccuracy. The British 
Government is so big a target that the clumsiest marksman 
ean scarcely fail to hit it somewhere; and Lord Dufferin 
himself has been the object of personal abuse for certain sus- 
picious symptoms of lukewarmness in the cause of oppressed 
Bengal. But no prodigy would be more likely to astonish 
and puzzle the important classes who hold property in India, 
and who stand by old-fashioned ideas of religion and state- 
craft, than the spectacle of a radical English viceroy ; while 
those who rail at him for standing firm against clamour 
greatly misunderstand the temper of the English nation. 
Lord Dufferin’s unfailing constancy and calmness, his modera- 
tion and equanimity, his readiness to consider any reason- 
able measure for increasing the native element in the 
administration, and his resolution in refusing to be pressed 
or persuaded beyond the line fixed by his own judgement, 
have undoubtedly won him the confidence of that weighty and 
intelligent body of Indians who desire progress, but foresee 
the consequences of agitation in a country full of explosive 
material. The innate conservatism of the Indian people 
can always be enlisted on the side of order; while the land- 
owning and commercial classes have little taste for political 
hazards, and, indeed, entertain a distrust much deeper than 
is felt by most Englishmen for the governing capacity of the 
present generation of their more ambitious fellow-country- 
men. The manifestations of the National Congress have 
accordingly been met by a counter-movement quite sufficient 
to prove, what the Conservative party steadily affirms, that 
the Congress delegates actually represent no more than a 
party organisation in the country, and that there is much 
worth, weight, and intelligence directly opposed to their 
views. ‘The stir and temperature of political discussion in 
India are undoubtedly increasing, yet no viceroy has evoked 
stronger or more important public demonstrations of loyalty 
to the British Government, of reliance on its representatives 
in India, or of encouragement in resisting impatient and 
irresponsible pressure, 
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We believe, in short, that Lord Dufferin by his internal 
policy, as well as by his masterly treatment of foreign affairs, 
has well merited the assurances of trust, respect, and approval 
that he received on his departure from his fellow-subjects 
and fellow-countrymen in India. The English government 
of India, whose intentions and acts are necessarily exposed 
to incessant misconstruction, can never expect to be very 
popular; the propensity to associate power with oppression 
is immemorially well-founded upon the traditions of an 
Asiatic people; and when foreign officials choose to set up 
a lofty standard of administrative duties and morals, their 
shortcomings, real or imaginary, only stand out in stronger 
relief against it. Thus the native critic of the present day 
demands the best and believes the worst of his govern- 
ment; the very breadth of inevitable difference between 
theory and practice becomes the measure, full and over- 
flowing, of the blame thrown by inexperienced journalists 
and public orators upon the English in India. We know 
that this habit of setting up political ideals has in all 
times and countries bred popular delusions, and belongs 
to the period of incubation of political changes, when a 
government that attempts to reform itself too hastily is 
attacked before it can take up a fresh position, like an army 
caught by the enemy on the line of march. Nor is it of much 
avail to appeal to the great improvements that we have 
actually accomplished in India; for the uncompromising 
advocates of ‘ India for the Indians,’ while they admit the 
fact, are disinclined to acknowledge that it imposes on them 
any political obligations, and are often exceedingly sensitive 
about allusions to the state of their country under anterior 
native rule. On the other hand, there is no want of alacrity 
in charging upon the present government all the risks and 
evils inseparable from a rapid and somewhat premature rate 
of social progress. If the spread of comforts and European 
luxuries has been unfortunately accompanied by greater 
indulgence in drink, the English rulers are censured for 
setting an example cf intemperance; although the Moghul 
emperors drank royally, and although never were more 
systematic exertions made in India to regulate the trade in 
liquor. Ifan educated youth falls away into vice, this is directly 
ascribed to the non-moral and irreligious character of our 
public instruction; although no better proof of the general 
rise of morality could be found than this novel habit of 
denouncing exceptional backsliders. But extreme contrasts 
in manners and social prejudices may create a kind of 
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physical aversion; and it has been more than once the for- 
tune of the delicately minded Indian, so scrupulously suscep- 
tible upon matters of formal purity and sobriety, to fall into 
the uncongenial company of a free-living, rough-mannered, 
jovial race, Macedonians or Moghuls, Afghans or Englishmen. 
And it must be confessed that the diffusion of cheap liquor, 
as of cheap education, elevates and turns the weaker heads 
among a generation that is just being emancipated from the 
very salutary influence of traditional restraints and sanctions. 

‘ India,’ writes M. Darmesteter in the brief, but valuable, 
summary of his impressions that forms the preface of his book, 
‘does not like the Englishman—he is feared, and he is 
‘ respected :’ feared because he is known to be strong, and 
respected because he is believed upon his word. He goes on 
to say: 





‘ Je ne crois pas qu’il soit possible de trouver dans un gouvernement 
étranger plus de conscience, d’honnéteté professionnelle, de désir sincére 
de faire son devoir et de faire le bien, que n’en montre en général le 
fonctionnaire anglais dans I'Inde. . . . Mais 4 ces maitres honnétes 
manque le don supréme, le seul qui fasse pardonner les supériorités 
écrasantes: la sympathie.’ 

It may be admitted that this criticism is just and in- 
controvertible; and we can only observe sorrowfully that 
modern administration nowhere appeals very successfully to 
the feelings, and that even Frenchmen have sometimes 
failed to elicit a sympathetic attachment from the peoples 
whom the fortune of war has from time to time subordi- 
nated to their influence. But M. Darmesteter’s subsequent 
remarks by no means lay upon the English all the blame 
(if blame there be) for the existence of antipathies between 
English and Indians, antipathies which he expects to 
grow rather than to decrease. He is impressed by the 
visible effects upon the natives of superficial instruction ; 
not, he says, that education in India is more superficial 
than it is in Europe, but because in Europe it is supplemented 
and supported by moral vigour and the instinct of action; 
and his judgement upon the new class of Anglicised Indians 
is formidably severe :— 


‘ Infatuéd des connaissances superficielles qu’ils ont prises 4 l’'Univer- 
sité ; gonflés des formules européennes, déji si vides en Europe quand 
l'esprit n’est pas la pour les remplir; nourris de ces fameuses bio- 
graphies de Clive et de Hastings, ou leur maitre de style, Macaulay, 
leur apprend que l'empire anglais a été fondé par le mensonge et la 
violence, ils furment une classe immense de déclassés, qui ressemble 
étrangement aux notres, aussi bruyants, aussi étroits, aussi nuls, 
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quelques-uns méme désintéressés, avec cette difference que les furmules 
dont ils se gonflent sont empruntées 4 une civilisation et 4 des tradi- 
tions exotiques, et qu’il y a pour eux un double abime entre la lettre 
et l’esprit.’ 

M. Darmesteter would probably allow, or else he is not aware, 
that there is a large and most estimable class of highly 
educated Indians, whose loyalty equals their learning and 
culture, to whom this passage in no sort of way applies. 
In regard to the half-instructed crowd of young men who 
have been bred up in English literature, which supplies them 
with a set of imported phrases and arguments ready made 
for their mouths, we must have faith in the general good 
sense of the higher class for their gradual conversion. With 
the spread of political restlessness comes a sense, among 
the stronger heads, of political responsibility, and the dif- 
ference between England and India is more clearly realised. 
The history of England records the slow evolution of govern- 
mental forms and forces under conditions most favourable to 
undisturbed growth, in an island sheltered from foreign 
wars and invasion, among a population just large enough 
and sufficiently homogeneous to foster a strong nationality 
knit together by an identity of feeling and interests on 
all vital questions. Whereas in every one of these cir- 
cumstances India has been at a fatal disadvantage: the 
country has lain open to foreign invaders, the population is 
enormous and split up internally to a degree unparalleled 
elsewhere in Asia. These are the reasons, and not any want 
of intellectual capacity or individual genius, why the annals 
of so ancient and peculiar a civilisation show a failure to 
cement and solidly organise an empire proportionate to the 
wealth and intelligence of the people, such, for instance, as 
China has erected and preserved. The English sovereignty 
now at last, as we hope and believe, gives India her 
opportunity ; the two countries have become bound together 
by a community of interests and associations that has already 
exercised a powerful influence over the destinies of either 
nation, and cannot now be impaired without profound, 
perhaps irreparable, injury to both. 

The passage last quoted from M. Darmesteter’s book 
represents, nevertheless, the impression unluckily produced by 
Indian journalism upon foreign European observers, who have 
few means of accurately ascertaining the extent to which 
the native press of India actually represents and leads the 
effective public opinion of the country. The English govern- 
ment, which created journalism in India, has also succeeded 
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in investing it with a much greater influence than it would 
naturally have so soon acquired, by introducing the system 
of translating and carefully examining an abstract of the 
contents of the vernacular press. It has been termed the 
voice of India, and it has been treated as the lion’s mouth, 
as the receptacle, that is, of all the denunciations, com- 
plaints, and discontented utterances that are made by a vast 
multitude to or against their foreign rulers. If the extrava- 
gance of the minor journalists, thus encouraged, is ridicu- 
lous ; if the privilege of free anonymous writing is constantly 
abused; if such an engine, in such hands, often does great 
private injury and public harm, this can be no matter for 
surprise. Journalism is one of the various new professions 
which the English have introduced into India, just at the 
time when the educated classes were in need of some such 
openings; it requires at present very little capital, and not 
much previous intellectual training, because most of the 
papers address readers whose experience and range of in- 
formation are equally limited, and because the subjects 
handled in the minor papers are almost exclusively personal 
and political; they are either very petty or very grandiose. 
No one need wonder that in these circumstances the pro- 
fession should have very speedily become overcrowded, or 
that a calling by which a little power and notoriety could 
be so cheaply gained should have attracted a very mis- 
cellaneous set of practitioners. The really remarkable fact 
is that some leading native newspapers should be so well 
written, so generally moderate, and so practical in their 
views and demands. Now it must be clear that to all the 
irresponsible discussion of the native press some counter- 
poise, according to English principles, ought to be found in 
responsible discussion; for nowhere has the world yet 
seen, except in British India, the curious and undoubtedly 
bazardous anomaly of a press almost entirely unrestrained 
either by public opinion or by the law courts, spreading 
everywhere side by side with a taciturn and somewhat 
isolated foreign administration, which has never taken the 
trouble to have newspapers of its own. That the Govern- 
ment and its officers should be perpetually criticised and 
constantly misrepresented is in this state of things only 
natural; that it should be unable to answer or explain 
effectively is inevitable—the editorials are smart and sensa- 
tional, loose-tongued and unmannerly; the official papers 
occasionally published in reply are dull, accurate, and digni- 
fied; in such a position the tactics of spirited attack are 
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sure to prevail, and criticism is supposed to be unanswerable 
because it is never answered. The situation, which has been 
created by ourselves, offers no issue that is free from risk; 
and if the English nation likes such political chemistry, it 
must abide by the consequences. But some strong counter- 
balancing and correcting influence is manifestly required. 

it cannot be said that Lord Dufferin and his advisers have 
either misunderstood or underestimated the true character of 
the period through which India has been passing during his 
viceroyalty. While the extremities of the empire have been 
extended into contact or contiguity with powerful neighbours, 
at the centres there has been a rapid increase of wealth and 
political movement. The affairs of government have become 
multiplied and complicated; they are discussed much more 
widely and vivaciously ; the necessity for distributing busi- 
ness is more urgent; the need for explaining a policy and 
for adjusting measures to the feelings as well as to the wants 
of the people is more imperative. The consequences of 
training up an excitable Asiatic population to the habits of 
an Oriental democracy have yet to be discovered, and form 
matter for meditation among those who believe that to turn 
a people loose among liberal institutions is no more than 
sending it toa useful public school. But even an English 
public school has some kind of schoolmaster; and in the 
present instance the responsibilities of that office fall upon 
the English nation. We should lose no time in admitting 
the leading natives of India to a larger share of the troubles 
and perplexities, as well as the advantages, of English ad- 
ministration, and especially in disburdening the central 
government of all that class of business which is not less 
important politically because it is of local concern. Lord 
Ripon’s scheme for the improvement of local self-government 
in towns and districts was a good step in this direction, and 
it is known that Lord Dufferin has been constantly in favour 
of strengthening and extending the provincial legislative 
councils. The establishment of a legislative council for the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh was accomplished in 1887 
through the steady support given to the project by the 
Viceroy, who is believed to have since proposed some im- 
portant further steps in the same direction. 

The enlargement of the provincial councils would indeed 
be not only a measure in accordance with the spirit of Eng- 
land’s policy, it would also multiply the supports and lighten 
the burdens of the supreme government. India is a country 
where the temptation to over-centralise in administration 
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has always been strong, and where the consequences have 
been proportionately detrimental. Moreover, the soil is 
evidently favourable to the rapid growth of great empires ; 
the Moghul empire had no sooner fallen than another began 
to be formed. M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire makes some 
remarks, perhaps rather picturesque than profound, upon 
the irresistible tendency to concentration which, acting, he 
says, with a force that is not understood, or that is at any 
rate independent of man’s conscious will, is bringing about 

great conglomerations of territory. His principal illustration 
’ of ‘la loi mystérieuse qui pousse incessamment a la concen- 
‘ tration politique’ is Russia; and another example is cer- 
tainly India, though we imagine that this law is not quite 
so mysterious as M. Saint-Hilaire represents it to be. The 
immense developement of communications in these latter 
days; the ease and speed with which orders fly from the 
centre to the circumference of an extensive dominion ; the 
enormous scale of numbers and mechanical fighting force 
upon which modern armies are maintained; the wealth, 
skill, and resource always at the service of a first-class state 
—all these advantages are on the side of warlike and ambi- 
tious nations and their leaders, and are decisive odds against 
weaker communities. To these inequalities of strength 
add inferiority of civilisation, and the process of aggre- 
gation becomes exceedingly rapid; nothing but some very 
stiff physical barrier—such as are deserts, seas, and high 
mountains—can check the magnetic attraction of the larger 
political bodies. At this moment the expansion in Asia of 
Russian and English predominance indicates that, after re- 
maining pent up for some years behind these natural break- 
waters, it has now forced a way through them, and is invading 
the lower levels beyond. The problem of administering 
these territorial agglomerations, so difficult to assimilate, is 
thus increasing in complexity ; the constant additions made 
to the conflux of races, the wide disparity between earlier 
and later acquisitions, render uniform systems impossible 
and even absurd, and are fatal objections to any plan for 
institutions that would give general power over such an 
empire to the representatives, however well educated, of 
particular provinces. In such a state of things the right 
course of action is, we believe, sufficiently clear. We have to 
preserve political unity and to encourage administrative de- 
centralisation, by gradually delegating a larger share of local 
jurisdiction to locally constituted authorities, and by inviting 
the natives of India to participate more freely in high im- 
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perial office and in provincial councils. Government from a 
distance is always difficult and generally unsafe, especially 
for a country where changes of the political barometer are 
frequent and unexpected. We decidedly think that India 
is not yet prepared for representative assemblies on an 
elective basis, to which the mere numbers of the population 
constitute an enormous impediment. But the policy of 
associating the leading natives of every large province, by 
selection, with the local administration, and of giving each 
province some of the attributes of local independence, is 
necessary to counteract risks inseparable from territorial 
extension, and is also the best foundation of all liberal 
institutions. No viceroy ever came to India who had seen 
so much as Lord Dufferin has seen of the borderlands of 
civilisation, of those countries whose races are slowly melt- 
ing down into nationalities, of absolutism at its zenith as 
at St. Petersburg, and in the process of dissolution as at 
Constantinople. No statesman, therefore, knows better than 
he does that if the English will persist in continuing to pile 
up, after the high Roman fashion, the edifice of a great 
polyglot empire, they cannot go on adding to the super- 
structure without distributing the pressure of its weight, 
and that a great building may again suffer from confusion 
of tongues. 

On the other hand, to the large and influential party of 
moderate Indian Liberals, which has gathered heart and 
strength under Lord Dufferin’s rule, it must be plain that 
all administrative changes must be introduced with the strict 
limitations that may be required to secure that essential 
basis of all progress in India, the firm and indisputable 
maintenance of the English sovereignty, which is to all 
forward movement what the iron rails are to a locomotive: 
if they are disturbed, the whole train is stopped or upset. 
That upon these lines only can the civilisation of India 
advance, is indeed admitted by the leading men of all 
parties, although some of them may be rather impatient to 
take charge of the engine. Nor is there perceptible, at the 
present epoch, any revolutionary element in the ideas current 
among serious thinkers in India, where modern thought 
seems to be taking a strong utilitarian and practical 
colour in morals, in politics, and even in religion. We have 
hardly space even for an allusion, in this article, to the 
changes that are coming over the spiritual and philosophical 
ideas of the people, or to the curious question whether their 
present tendency would support and illustrate Coleridge’s 
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well-known axiom, that knowledge of the prevailing specu- 
lative opinions affords the only safe ground for political pro- 
phecy. The attempts that are here and there made to sub- 
stitute a vague theism for the void created by the subsidence 
of Brahmanism, or to fall back on the old philosophies for a 
working scheme of faith and morals, are likely to fail in 
India, as they failed in the Roman world fifteen centuries 
ago; and M. Saint-Hilaire’s anticipation, ‘que l’Inde finira 
‘par étre chrétienne tout entiére,’ is far too sanguine, for 
educated Indian society shows no inclination towards the 
formal theologies of Europe. No one can as yet venture 
upon any prognostic of the course which the subtle and 
searching mind of India will shape out for itself amid 
diverse cross currents of Eastern and Western influence. 
But we may be sure that the diffusion of knowledge and the 
changes of environment are acting steadily on mental 
habits, and that future historians will have another re- 
markable opportunity of registering the force with which 
a powerful and skilfully directed administration can drive 
forward the material and moral civilisation of many millions 
of people. 

In the foregoing pages we have endeavoured to place the 
important acts and the particular character of Lord Dufferin’s 
successful administration in the foreground of a general 
sketch of the present aspect of Indian affairs. The special 
interest, prospectively, of the situation lies in this—that a 
somewhat critical conjuncture of India’s external relations 
may very possibly supervene just at an epoch of remarkable 
internal prosperity, when a long peace, with the spread of 
ease and wealth, has engendered new political aspirations 
among those classes of the population that have most profited 
by our rule. Upon foreign observers the contrast between 
the calm security that reigns within our borders and the 
clouds that they perceive gathering beyond is evidently 
producing an impression of which native politicians might 
welltake note. If it be true that an enemy is not far distant, 
it behoves the educated classes of India, as much or more 
than the English Government, to decipher the writing on 
the wall that some interpret as a warning of impending 
trouble. The course of events may be bringing closer to 
our Asiatic frontiers a rival in the military and political 
arena where we have hitherto been easily supreme. India 
will thus be drawn more and more within the sphere of 
European discord and international jealousies, and she must 
then be inevitably affected by the extraordinary and formid- 
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able growth of militarism in Europe. But time is also 
rapidly unfolding our own resources, and may show that 
India, united and collected under skilful and self-reliant 
leadership, has little to fear from foreign attack, especially 
when the only Power whose movements need alarm us is 
liable to internal complications not altogether unlike, and 
much more serious than, our own. It is for the native re- 
presentatives of enlightened public opinion in India to con- 
sider these things, and to determine whether their country 
is yet ripe for the political controversies which try even the 
constitution of the compact Western nationalities. And 
while the English, in their dealings with India, should hold 
fast by Burke’s saying that magnanimity in politics is the 
truest wisdom, our Indian fellow-subjects must, on their side, 
remember his no less impressive words upon the duty of 
sacrificing some civil liberties for the advantages to be 
derived from the communion and fellowship of a great 
empire. 

The telegraphic summary of Lord Dufferin’s parting 
speech at Calcutta reached England as these pages were 
passing through the press. The Viceroy drew a vivid con- 
trast between the actual social and political condition of the 
Indian people, and the programme that has been put forward 
by the small party that professes to speak, and to agitate, 
in the people’s name. With great clearness and courtesy he 
showed that this programme is at present impracticable, 
futile, and even mischievous. It was full time that this 
should be said plainly; and Lord Dufferin has well signalised 
the close of his viceroyalty by a declaration that is eloquent, 
statesmanlike, and eminently opportune. It is highly satis- 
factory that he transmits the government of India to his 
successor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, at a time of profound 
peace, when the difficulties which beset his own administra- 
tion of the great dependency have been surmounted, and all 
the omens of the future are favourable. We have the 
strongest reason to believe that Lord Lansdowne will per- 
form the same duties with equal firmness, prudence, and 
judgement, and will add another honoured name to the 
illustrious roll of viceroys of India. 
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Art. If.—The History of the Vyne in Hampshire. By 
CHALONER WILLIAM CuuTE, of the Vyne. London: 1888. 


MONG the national treasures and characteristic features 
of which England may, without presumption, make her 
boast, the hereditary residences and beautiful country homes 
of her titled and untitled landowners may justly be enume- 
rated. Not including, in our present point of view, the feudal 
castles and fortified strongholds of a more warlike period— 
Berkley, Warwick, Alnwick, Belvoir, and the like—we now 
refer particularly to those domestic structures of more recent 
date, popularly described as country-houses, of which— 
though it seems invidious to specify a few, where many have 
almost equal claims to commemoration—familiar types are 
to be seen in such mansions as Hatfield, Haddon, Penshurst, 
Burghley, Longleat, Hardwick, Charlecote, Littlecot, and 
Wotton. Most of these are not merely distinguished by 
beauty and stateliness of aspect, but owe their renown even 
more to the historical personages and scenes associated with 
their names, and as representing the traditions of ancient 
families and memorable incidents of bygone times. The 
gracefully illustrated volume named at the head of this 
article records the history of a noble old mansion in one of 
the southern shires; not, indeed, one of such magnificent 
proportions or universal celebrity as some of the above men- 
tioned, yet possessing a beauty of structure and a store of 
historical memories and relics which well entitle it to a place 
among the ‘ stately homes of England.’ 

About three miles from the town of Basingstoke, not far 
from the point where the chalk hills of Hampshire begin to 
subside towards the wooded declivities of the district, stands 
a venerable edifice known for many generations by the name 
of ‘The Vyne.’ It is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Roman Vindomis, once a station of the Imperial legions, the 
name of which was first contracted into Vynnes, but eventually 
assumed its present form. The name of Vindomis occurs in 
the ‘Itinerary of Antonine,’ a compilation attributed to the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius; and the situation is described 
as being upon the Roman military road, between Venta 
Belgarum, presumably identified with Winchester, and 
Calleva, the chief city of the Atrebates, once the occupants of 
Berkshire, and which is supposed to have been the site of 
Reading. Another interpretation of the name associates it 
with the plantation of vines at this spot in Roman times, 
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according to a tradition, mentioned by Camden, of their 
having been planted here in the time of the Emperor Probus, 
about a.p. 276. Many Roman remains have been found in 
the vicinity, but the experiment of viticulture, ill suited'to 
the climate and soil of North Hants, would naturally prove 
unsuccessful. Subsequently to the Roman occupation, no 
historical record of Vindomis has been brought to light until 
the period of the Norman Conquest. 

The present proprietor of the estate and mansion of the 
Vyne, Mr. Chaloner William Chute, a scholar and man of 
letters, has well employed his leisure in compiling an 
authentic and interesting memoir of his house; an addition 
to a class of works which possesses a special attraction to 
many persons ; the histories of counties and county families. 
This ancient fabric of the Vyne has been for many centuries 
the residence of men who from time to time have played 
prominent parts on the stage of English history, as soldiers, 
statesmen, courtiers, or scholars ; or who, if less conspicuous 
in public life, fulfilled useful functions as resident country 
gentlemen, dispensing hospitality, administering justice, 
taking the lead in local affairs, and in many ways promoting 
the well-being of their humbler neighbours and dependants. 
The old country seat in the Hampshire hills has been the 
scene of many notable gatherings within its walls, and of 
some important public transactions. Kings and queens, 
ambassadors, and other august persons have sojourned under 
its roof; royal and highborn ladies have trodden measures 
upon its floors; quaint sports and antique pageantries have 
been enacted in its halls; groups of gallant sportsmen have 
mustered on its lawns, and roused the echoes of its woods 
and glades. Here the great Elizabeth held councils and 
dictated State papers; here Anne Boleyn enjoyed a few sunny 
hours of her soon-clouded life ; here the grave Burghley com- 
mitted to writing his sagacious thoughts; here Gray and 
Walpole enjoyed their scholarly and refined converse ; here 
Sir William Waller found quarters for his Roundhead 
troopers. Such ancestral mansions as the Vyne form a valu- 
able part of our national memorials, significant of the race of 
men who reared and embellished them, and typical of the 
solidity and unpretentious strength of the English character. 

We proceed briefly to notice the history and vicissitudes of 
the successive families through which, by descent, marriage, 
or devise, the ownership of the Vyne estate was transmitted 
through the course of eight centuries. Starting from the 
Conquest, we find that one of the companions of Duke 
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William, named Hugh de Pont, received as the guerdon of 
his services no less than seventy lordships, of which fifty-five 
were in Hampshire, one of them being Sherborne, the parish 
which now includes the Vyne. His grandson, John de Pont, 
together with his feudal tenant, William FitzAdam, founded 
there, in the reign of Henry II., a chantry chapel, which 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Early in the sixteenth 
century the original chapel was replaced by another, which 
was built by the first Lord Sandys, ofthe Vyne. This chapel, 
though disendowed, in common with other chantries, in the 
reign of Edward VI., was preserved undesecrated, and still 
retains much of its original beauty. ‘At the Vyne,’ wrote 
Horace Walpole in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, ‘is the most 
‘heavenly chapel in the world: it only wants a few pictures to 
‘ give it a true Catholic air.’ Such an air it may well have 
had, for under its roof masses for ‘the faithful departed ’ 
were celebrated four hundred years-ago with splendid 
ceremonial. 

Adam de Pont, son of the founder of the chantry chapel, 
having married Mabel, an heiress of the St. John family, his 
son William assumed the name of St. John, instead of De 
Pont, early in the thirteenth century; and his descendants 
continued to be lords of the manor of the Vyne, using the 
mansion as a favourite hunting-seat. From the St. Johns the 
estate passed, in the fourteenth century, to the distinguished 
family of Cowdray, who at the date of Domesday Book were 
seated at their great manorial residence in Sussex, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1793. From them it passed by 
marriage to Sir William Fyffhide, whose principal seat was 
at Fifield, near Andover, and subsequently it vested, again 
by marriage, in the more eminent family of Sandys, in whose 
possession it continued for nearly three hundred years ; that 
is, from the reign of Richard II. to the Commonwealth. It 
was Sir William, afterwards the first Lord Sandys, the most 
conspicuous member of that ancient stock, who erected, about 
the year 1509, near to, though not upon, the original site, 
the present mansion. This able and gallant nobleman and 
his descendants were associated with many of the principal 
persons and events of the Tudor period, and his ‘ poor house,’ 
as he speaks of it in some of his extant letters, is rich in 
historic memories. 

The house built by Lord Sandys is of red brick with the 
well-known Tudor diaper of darker colour, the coigns, dress- 
ing, and battlements being of stone. Some parts of the 
building are of remarkable solidity, the central wall which 
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divides the northern from the southern chambers being ten 
feet in thickness. As originally built, it was considerably 
larger than at present, having a basse-cour forming a north 
quadrangle, which was pulled down in 1654. The descrip- 
tion of the ancient house of Cowdray given by Professor 
Freeman may justly be applied, says the author of the volume 
before us, to the Vyne, which was built about the same 
time. ‘It belonged,’ writes Mr. Freeman, ‘to that happy 
‘moment of our national art when purely domestic archi- 
‘tecture was at its height, and the notion of “the great 
‘“ house,” as distinguished from the castle, had been 
‘brought to perfection. The architecture was as yet purely 
‘English ; it did not yet Italianise. Both the actual style 
‘and the arrangements of the buildings are exactly at the 
‘ point which is best suited for domestic work... . The 
‘ whole house, and every part of it, is meant to serve its own 
‘ purpose, and the reward of building rationally and straight- 
‘ forwardly is the creation of a magnificent and harmonious 
‘ whole.’ 

The builder of the Vyne, Lord Sandys, was one of the 
leading personages of his time. He was the friend of 
Henry VII. and VIII., and became Lord Chamberlain to the 
latter, who visited him at his Hampshire mansion in 1510. 
In the expedition sent by that monarch to Fontarabia, 
Sandys served as ‘ keeper of the ordnance,’ and in considera- 
tion of his services in Spain, Guienne, Flanders, and Picardy, 
he was made Treasurer of Calais in 1517, with an allowance 
of 561. per annum ‘ out of the issues of that town.’ In 1518 
he became a Knight of the Garter, and two years later was 
one of the commissioners selected to make arrangements for 
the famous interview of Henry and Francis I. at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. In Shakespeare’s drama of Henry VIII. 
Sir William (whom the poet calls ‘ Lord Sandys’ by antici- 
pation) figures as one of the prominent lords and courtiers 
in attendance on their sovereign, and he is represented as 
holding a conversation with the Earl of Worcester, who pre- 
ceded him in the office of Lord Chamberlain, and who asks 
him, in grave disapprobation of the follies of the revels, 


‘Is it possible the spells of France shculd juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries ?’ 


Sandys replies in a similar tone of austere censure of the 
‘new and unmanly customs’ introduced by the French 
gallants, ‘ that fill the Court with quarrels, talk, and tailors.’ 
He too mislikes ‘the trim vanities’ that dazzle the fancy of 
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the English ladies, and turn away their minds from their 
own countrymen, such as he describes himself to be, ‘an 
‘honest country lord, beaten a long time out of play.’ 
Nevertheless, the poet describes how the same lord, thus 
severely minded towards foreign extravagances, was quite 
ready and willing to join in the king’s diversions upon Eng- 
lish soil, for he exhibits Lord Sandys as playing a lively part 
at Wolsey’s great supper in York Place, Whitehall, where 
he was introduced to Anne Boleyn, and, seating himself by 
her side, begins :— 
‘If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from my father.’ 
‘ Was he mad, sir?’ (asks the lady.) 
Sandys: ‘O! very mad—exceeding mad—in love too— 
But he would bite none: just as I do now, 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath.’ (Kisses her.) 


He clearly understood how to make himself agreeable to the 
lady, who says to him, 


‘You are a merry gamester, my Lord Sandys.’ 
Henry VIII. act i. sc. 4. 


But, however willing to take part in such revels as his 
sovereign delighted in, the solid qualities of Sandys’ cha- 
racter were more congenially exercised in the functions of the 
soldier and the statesman. He did the king good service in 
the field, when at his post at Calais, defending the marches 
against the French, and he was associated with Sir Thomas 
More in conducting the affairs which formed the subject of 
Wolsey’s embassy to Calais. He was created Baron Sandys 
of the Vyne while serving in France under the famous 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; and on the death of 
the Earl of Worcester, in 1526, he succeeded to the 
oftice of Lord Chamberlain, resigning thereupon the post of 
Lord Treasurer of Calais. In 1531 the king again visited 
the Vyne, and the household accounts of that year show the 
costly preparations then made for the royal entertainment. 
Lord Sandys took his part as Lord Chamberlain in the 
public reception of Queen Anne Boleyn, after her secret 
marriage, when she made her splendid entry by water into 
London. In 1533, however, the divorce of Queen Katharine 
and the schism which thence arose between England and the 
See of Rome, caused serious disturbance in the mind ot 
Sandys, who was strongly attached to the old faith ; and the 
loyalty of the Lord Chamberlain to his sovereign was sorely 
shaken by these events. In 1534 he withdrew himself from 
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the Court on the plea of sickness, and was even ready, we 
are told, to welcome an invasion of England by the Emperor 
Charles V., ‘ as preferable to the tyranny of his own king in 
‘ matters ecclesiastical.’ In October 1535, nevertheless, the 
king, accompanied by Queen Anne Boleyn, came to the Vyne 
on a visit to Lord Sandys, and stayed there several days; 
from which it would appear that neither the Chamberlain’s 
vacillation in his allegiance, if it ever became known at 
Court, nor his withdrawal thence under pretext of sick- 
ness, had alienated Henry’s mind from his favoured servant. 
Lord Sandys’ last service to the king was when the great 
rebellion in the north endangered the realm in 1536. He 
quitted his retirement on that occasion to take his place in 
council by the side of his sovereign, who, in a letter written 
in answer to the demands of the rebels, mentions ‘ the Lord 
Sandys, my Chamberlain,’ as one of the trusty advisers in 
whom they might well place confidence. The Chamberlain’s 
last official service was at a Privy Council in August 1540, a 
few weeks before his death. We are told, 

‘Lord Sandys departed to God’s mercy, much lamented by all those 
who were associated with him, at Calais, December 4, 1540, after a 
long life spent in the service of his country. <A valiant soldier abroad, 
and an honest country lord at home, he was averse to change, and a 
devoted supporter of the ancient faith; and if he hesitated to approve 
the design imputed to him of sacrificing his allegiance to his religion, 
we must remember that he did not carry into effect what he is said to 


have contemplated, but lived and died the loyal servant of a tyrannical 
and exacting master.’ 


His remains were interred in the chapel of the Holy Ghost 
at Basingstoke, in a richly carved tomb, of which some por- 
tions still remain, displaying his arms and badge. To this 
chapel Lord Sandys had made important additions in his 
lifetime, and had obtained a royal charter for a fraternity 
and chaplain in connexion with the building. The graceful 
tower and the picturesque ruins of the chapel of the Holy 
Ghost form an attractive object, familiar to travellers by 
the London and South-Western Railway as they approach 
Basingstoke. . 

The title and residence of the first Lord Sandys were in- 
herited in succession by three of his descendants. His son, 
Thomas, achieved no distinction, but his grandson, William, 
the third lord, owned the property for sixty-seven years, 
and was honoured by the visits of illustrious persons at the 
Vyne. Queen Elizabeth was his guest in 1569, and in 1601 
the hospitality of the mansion was largely exercised in the 
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entertainment of the Duke de Biron, Ambassador of 
Henry IV. of France, who had come to England on a mission 
to Elizabeth, to take counsel with her about the state of 
Europe. The queen herself was lodged at Basing House, 
the seat of the Marquis of Winchester, while the ambas- 
sador and his retinue, consisting of nearly four hundred 
persons, were sumptuously entertained at the Vyne, but, 
with due consideration for its owner’s pocket, at the queen’s 
charges. 
Stowe says, in reference to this question, that 


‘ the Vine, a fair and large house of the Lord Sandes, was furnished 
with hangings and plate from the Tower and Hampton Court, and with 
seven score beds and furniture, which the willing and obedient people 
of Hampshire upon two days’ warning had brought thither to lend to 
the Queen; and the Duke abode there four or five days, all at the 
Queen’s charges, who for that time spent more at the Vine than her 
own court spent at Basing: and her majesty affirmed that she had 
done that in Hampshire that none of her ancestcrs ever did, neither 
that any prince of Christendom could do—that was, she had in her 
progresse in her subjects’ houses entertained a royal ambassador, and 
had royally entertained him.’ 


Henry, the third Lord Sandys, was an active loyalist, and 
played a gallant part on the king’s side in the Civil War. 
Being sorely wounded in a fight at Bramdean, near Alres- 
ford, he died in April 1644. In the November preceding, 
during the siege of Basing House, a body of Parliamentary 
troops, under Sir William Waller, were quartered at the Vyne 
in order to resist a relieving force under Sir Ralph Hopton. 
William, the fourth lord, son of the above Henry, succeeded 
him, but was compelled by reverse of fortune to sell his 
ancestral mansion and estate, and on his death, without 
issue, in 1688, his two brothers having also died childless, 
the barony of Sandys fell into abeyance. 

Thus, after a continued possession of three centuries, a 
long tenure by one family of the same estate, the mansion 
and manor of the Vyne, passed out of the hands of the house 
of Sandys, which had filled its place in the county with so 
much honour, and became vested by purchase in the family 
of Chute. Chaloner Chute, to whom the property was con- 
veyed in 1653, was an eminent lawyer, and the estate which 
he now acquired was the fruit of his successful practice at 
the Bar. He was a man of high repute in his profes- 
sion, and filled several important public employments; was 
treasurer of the Middle Temple in 1659; was twice Knight 
of the Shire for Middlesex; and was unanimously chosen 
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Speaker of the House of Commons in 1659. Whitelock says 
of him that ‘he was an excellent orator, a man of good parts 
‘and generosity, of whom some doubted he would not join 
‘ with the Protector’s party, but he did so heartily.’ The 
French Ambassador, writing to Cardinal Mazarin in 1659, 
says that ‘the Parliament proceeded to elect its Speaker, 
‘ who is one of the most celebrated lawyers in the nation, 
‘and there appeared to be no diversity of opinion regarding 
‘his election.” Sir Arthur Hazlerig, addressing him two 
days after that event, declared that he looked upon him as 
‘the greatest man in England.’ 

The impression which prevails at the present time that the 
duties of a modern Speaker are more ard:ious and severe than 
at any former period, may be modified by reading the ac- 
count given in the volume before us of the labours of Mr. 
Speaker Chute. In fact, that eminent and well-seasoned 
lawyer died of overwork. ‘He had to preside over late 
‘ sittings and long debates on two exciting questions ; first, 
‘whether the Protectorate should continue; and secondly, 
‘ whether there should be a House of Lords, and, if so, who 
‘should be summoned to it. The discussion of the latter 
‘ question occupied twenty-three sittings.’ The language 
used in these debates, too, was often extremely intemperate, 
the conduct of the members sometimes disorderly, and the 
intervention of the Speaker, a man of moderate views and 
respected on all sides, was frequently required. We are told 
that the incessant fatigue of his office was too great a strain 
upon his health, and after an ineffectual struggle to continue 
his duties, he obtained leave of absence, and went to Sutton 
Court, an estate belonging to him at Chiswick. Here, as a 
special mark of honour, the Lord Fairfax and other members 
visited him by order of the House of Commons. His retire- 
ment was speedily followed by his death, April 14, 1659. He 
died, to use the words inscribed upon his monument at the 
Vyne, ‘in the service of his arduous post, to the regret of 
‘ all parties.’ 

The testimonies borne to the merits of this eminent person 
are very weighty. Lord Clarendon highly commends him, 
and laments his death, and a contemporary historian speaks 
of him in these terms :— 


‘In the heat of the business—that is, in the disputes which ended in 
the retirement of Richard Cromwell—died Master Chaloner Chute, the 
Speaker, a man fit in every respect for the chair, and of a judgement 
and resolution cross to the sway of the times, which he was designed 
in this place to oppose.’ 
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One of the interesting objects at the Vyne is the monu- 
ment of Speaker Chute, which stands in a tomb-chamber, 
contiguous to the chapel, built by John Chute—who will be 
presently mentioned—to receive the remains of his ancestor. 
The recumbent figure of the Speaker possesses much grace 
and dignity, and the monument is one of the best works of 
Thomas Banks, the Academician. 

A remarkable circumstance mentioned in this volume may 
probably be regarded as an indication of the high respect in 
which Mr. Speaker Chute was personally held, and of the 
celebrity of his residence at the time. There is contained in 
it a facsimile of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth, which 
bears on its obverse a map of England and Ireland, ‘ so dis- 
‘ tinctly expressed,’ says George Vertue, from whose draw- 
ing of the seal the plate is copied, ‘as to make it a work 
* truly admirable and beyond compare.’ More curious still 
is the fact that though there are six places only marked in 
Hampshire upon this map, one of these six is the Vyne, the 
other five being the towns of Winchester, Hampton (South- 
ampton), Portsmouth, Basingstoke, and Andover. The in- 
sertion among them of the Vyne certainly bears the appear- 
ance of a compliment—and a remarkable one—paid by the 
ruling powers of the Commonwealth to the Speaker. 

The successive heads of the Chute family who occupied 
the Vyne during the hundred years following the death of 
the Speaker appear to have maintained the honour of their 
name among the higher class of landed gentry. They repre- 
sented from time to time their county in Parliament, served 
the office of High Sheriff, intermarried with good families, 
kept racehorses, and were held in much honour and dis- 
tinction. One of their line became a fellow of New College, 
Oxford, but we meet with no remarkable personality among 
them till we come to John Chute, who succeeded his brother 
Anthony at the Vyne in 1754. He was a man of cultivated 
intellect and refined tastes, a student and a traveller; and he 
embellished his family mansion by handsome additions to 
the structure, and by various works of art which he added 
to its contents. 

‘He was educated at Eton College, then under the rule of Dr. 
Godolphin as provost, who was brother of the minister, and set up the 
statue of Henry VI. in the schoolyard. Afterwards, at the Vyne, 
using the Speaker’s summer house, then decorated within and furnished 
with statuary, for his Temple of the Muses, he applied himself to 
literature and archeological studies, thus acquiring accomplishments 
which, together with his social qualities, endeared him to two con- 
spicuous contemporaries. 
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‘From the death of his father in 1722, until that of his elder 
brother Anthony in 1754, he lived principally abroad, spending much 
of his time in Florence at Casa Ambrosio, the house of Sir Horace 
Mann, the British Resident. Here, in 1740, he made the acquaintance 
of the two intimate friends, Walpole and Gray, who had just completed 
their studies at Eton and Cambridge, and were travelling together upon 
the Continent.’ 


An unfortunate difference arose between the two which 
led to their parting company at Reggio; upon which the 
poet consoled himself with the society of John Chute, with 
whom he carried on a familiar correspondence. Several 
letters from the author of the ‘ Elegy’ to Chute, whom he 
addresses playfully in one of them as ‘suavissime Chuti,’ 
appear for the first time in this volume. These are not to 
our minds particularly interesting; they are written in a 
light and gossiping style, dwelling chiefly on the ‘ talk of 
‘ the town,’ the last new plays, anecdotes of persons long 
since forgotten, comments on recent books—inter alia, ‘ War- 
‘ burton on the Miracles: a very impudent fellow, his deduc- 
‘ tions would make you laugh’—and other ephemeral topics. 
The following, written in a style of greater sincerity, evinces 
the poet’s cordial estimation of his Hampshire friend :— 


‘ My dear Sir,—You have not then forgot me, and I shall see you 
soon again; it suffices, and there needed no cther excuse. I loved 
you too well not to forgive you without a reason, but I could not but 
be sorry for myself. 

‘You are lazy (you say), and listless, and gouty, and vex’d, and 
perplex’d. I am all that (the gout excepted) and many things more 
that I hope you never will be; so that what you tell me on that head 
est trop flateur pour moi; our imperfections may at Jeast excuse and 
perhaps recommend us to one another: methinks I can readily pardon 
sickness, and age, and vexation, for all the depredations they make 
within and without, when I think they make us better friends and 
better men, which I am persuaded is often the case. Iam very sure I 
have seen the best-tempered, generous, tender young creatures in the 
world that would have been very glad to be sorry for people they 
liked, when under any pain, and could not, merely for want of knowing 
rightly what it was themselves. I find Mr. Walpole then made some 
mention of me to you. Yes, we are together again. It is about a 
year, I believe, since he wrote to me to offer it, and there has been 
(particularly of late) in appearance the same kindness and confidence 
almost as of old. What were his motives I cannot yet guess; what 
were mine, you will imagine, and perhaps blame me. However, as 
yet I neither repent nor rejoice overmuch; but I am pleased. He is 
full, I assure you, of your panegyric, never anybody had half so much 
wit as Mr. Chute (which is saying everything with him, you know), 
and Mr. Whithed is the finest young man that ever was imported. I 
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hope to embrace this fine man (if I can) and thank him heartily for 
being my advocate, tho’ in vain; he is a good creature, and I am not 
sure but I shall be tempted to cat a wing of him with sellery sauce, 
. » « Heaven keep you all ! 
‘ 1 am, my best Mr. Chute, very faithfully yours, 
. 


‘ Cambridge, Oct. 12 (1746), Sunday.’ : 

The letters to Chute from Horace Walpole, here published 
for the first time, if somewhat affected and artificial, as was 
the nature of the man, evince at the same time a genuine 
regard and sympathy for his friend, which the similarity of 
their tastes, and their common appreciation of the beautiful 
in literature and art, tended to confirm. In one of these 
letters Walpole amusingly contrasts the simple and abste- 
mious habits of Chute with the coarse feeding and rude 
bucolic manners of his own Norfolk neighbours :— 


‘ Indeed, my dear sir, you did not use to be stupid, and until you 
give me substantial proof that you are so, I shall not believe it; as for 
your temperate diet and milk bringing about such a metamorphosis, I 
hold it impossible. Ihave such lamentable proofs every day before 
my eyes of the stupefying effects of beef, ale, and wine, that I have 
contracted a most religious v-11ation for your spiritual nourriture. 
Only imagine that I here every day see men who are mountains of 
rcast beef, and only seem just roughly hewn out into the outlines of 
human form, like the giant rock at Pratolino. I shudder when I see 
them brandish their knives in act to carve, and look on them as 
savages that devour one another. I should not stare at all more if 
yonder alderman at the lower end of the table were to stick his fork 
into his jolly neighbour’s cheek and cut a brave slice of brown and 
fat. 2. 


In a letter to Sir Horace Mann, written in October 1747, 
Walpole says :— 

‘If I were to say all I think of Chute’s immense honesty, his sense, 
his wit, his knowledge, and his humanity, you would think I was 
writing a dedication.’ 

Walpole was a frequent visitor at the Vyne, and took 
much interest in the ornamentation of the mansion. The 
pair of stone eagles which adorn the front entrance were his 
gift. The beautiful staircase which rises gracefully from 
the hall was built by his advice. We find in his letters 
many suggestions for the embellishment of the house and 
garden, the decoration of the chapel, and the purchase of 
sculpture and paintings to beautify the interior. In fact, it 
would almost appear as if Walpole regarded himself as a 
sort of joint owner of the mansion of his friend. 

John Chute, who was never married, died on May 26, 1776, 
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at the Vyne, Gray having preceded him five years before. 
How keenly Walpole felt the loss of his Hampshire friend is 
shown in the following letter, which he wrote to Mann on 
the day that followed it, and which is expressed in a style 
more natural and indicative of sincerity than most of his 
studied compositions :— 


‘It is a heavy blow, but such strokes reconcile one to parting with 
this pretty vision, life; what is it when one has no longer those to 
whom one speaks as confidentially as to one’s own soul? Old friends 
are the great blessing of one’s latter years; half a word conveys one’s 
meaning. They have memory of the same events, and have the same 
mode of thinking. Mr. Chute and I agreed invariably in our prin- 
ciples; he was my counsel in my affairs, was my oracle in taste, the 
standard to whom I submitted my trifles, and the genius that presided 
over poor Strawberry. His sense decided me in everything; his wit 
and quickness illuminated everything. I saw him oftener than any 
man; to him in any difficulty I had recourse; and him I loved to have 
here, as our friendship was so entire, and we knew one another so 
entirely, that he alone was never the least constraint to me. We 
passed many hours together without saying a syllable to each other, for 
we were both above ceremony. I left him without excusing myself, 
read or wrote before him as if he were not present. Alas! alas! and 
how self presides even in our grief! I am lamenting myself, not him! 
No; I am lamenting my other self. Half is gone, the other remains 
solitary. Age and sense will make me bear my afflictions with sub- 
mission and composure; but for ever—that little for ever that remains 
—I shall miss him.’ 


After describing his friend’s last hours, he continues :— 


‘The vigour of his mind was as strong as ever; his power of reason- 
ing clear as demonstration; his rapid wit astonishing as at forty, about 
which time you and I knew him first. Even the impetuosity of his 
temper was not abated, and all his humane virtues had but increased 
with his age. He was grown sick of the world; saw very few 
persons; submitted with unparalleled patience to all his sufferings ; 
and in five and thirty years I never once saw or heard him complain of 
them, nor, passionate as he was, knew him fretful. . . . Don’t wonder 
I pour out my heart to you; you know how faithfully true is all I say 
of him. My loss is most irreparable. To me he was the most faithful 
and secure of friends and a most delightful companion.’ 

With the death of Walpole’s friend, the male line of the 
Chute family became extinct. By his will the estate passed 
to his cousin, Thomas Lobb, who, assuming the name of 
Chute in addition to his own, married the daughter of 
Thomas Wiggett, mayor of Norwich. The son of this couple, 
William John Chute, succeeded to the Vyne in 1790, and 
sat in Parliament for Hants; but owed his chief distinction 
to the fact of his having established and kept at his own 
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expense, till his death in 1824, that well-known pack the 
Vine hounds, which still exists and bears the old name, 
though modernised in spelling. At the Vyne may now be 
seen a picture of New Forest Jasper, a fine hound, one of 
the sires of the pack. William Chute used to say that 
‘as great families have the portrait of their distinguished 
‘ancestor, the judge, or the general, or the statesman, in 
‘their rooms, he did not see why the dogs should not have 
‘ their family picture also.’ At the back of the picture are 
the lines written by himself. The M.F.H. had not forgotten 
his Latinity, though a little weak in his prosody : -- 
‘Hic bené apud memores veteris stat gloria gentis, 
Hine plus quim solito robore vulpes eget.’ 


The hounds usually hunted five times in a fortnight, and 
were never advertised ; even those who hunted with them 
could not always learn the next day’s meet till late in the 
afternoon. It depended upon the work done and the number 
of hounds cut by flints whether they would hunt twice or 
thrice in the week. Half-crowns were collected for the men 
whenever the fox was killed after a fair run. The men 
wore round hats and long scarlet coats which would lap over 
and defend their knees against wet or cold. The huntsman 
carried a small twisted bugle slung over his shoulder. The 
first Duke of Wellington, after he came to Strathfieldsaye 
in 1817, became an active member of the hunt. The 
following letter from him to William Chute has been pre- 
served :— 

‘Strathfield Saye, March 23, 1820. 

‘My dear Sir,—I went out this morning to meet your hounds, having 
ordered my horses to Clarken Green, as I had settled with your hunts- 
man. I went on as far as Dean, but could not find my groom, and I 
then returned to Clarken Green, thinking it probable that he had gone 
to the covert side. From Clarken Green I went to Ebbworth, and 
not finding or hearing anything of you or my horses I have returned 
home. I regret this exceedingly, particularly as I feel you will have 
waited for me. I shall be much obliged if you will let me know on 
what days and at what places you will go out next week. 

‘Ever yours most faithfully, 
‘ WELLINGTON.’ 


A picture of a meet of the Vine hounds, in which the Duke 
appears as a prominent figure, was painted in 1843. William 
Chute was not a mere fox-hunting squire, but a man of 
marked individuality and independence of character, and 
some eccentric habits which he indulged in rather added 
to than detracted from the consideration in which he was held 
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in his neighbourhood. An animated description of the well- 
known squire and sportsman is given by his friend the late 
Rey. E. Austen Leigh, vicar of Bray. 


‘I wish,’ he writes, ‘I could make others see him as I can fancy that 
I see him myself, trotting up to the meet at Freefolk Wood or St. 
John’s, sitting rather loose on his horse, and his clothes rather loose 
upon him, the scarlet coat flapping open, a little whitened at the collar 
by the contact of his hair-powder and the friction of his pigtail, the 
frill of his shirt above, and his gold watch-chain and seal below, both 
rather prominent; the short knee-breeches scarcely meeting the boot- 
tops. See! he rides up, probably with some original amusing remark, 
at any rate with a cheerful greeting, to his friends, a nod or a kindly 
word to the farmer, and some laughing notice of the schoolboy on his 
pony. Or I could give quite a different picture of him in his parish 
church, standing upright, tilting his heavy folio Prayer Book on the 
edge of his high pew, so that he had to look up rather than down on 
it. There he stands, like Sir Roger de Coverley, giving out the responses 
in an audible voice, with an occasional glance to see what tenants are 
at church and what schoolboys are misbehaving, and I am sorry to add 
sometimes, when the rustic psalmody began its discord in the gallery, 
with a humour which even church could not restrain, making some 
significant gesture to provoke a smile from me and other young persons 
in the pew.’ 


William John Chute twice contested the county of Hants, 
and sat for it in two Parliaments. Dying without issue in 
1824, he bequeathed the Vyne estate to a brother who never 
married, and with him the male line of the Chutes having 
become extinct, the estate passed by devise to William Lyde 
Wiggett, a cousin of the mother of the last two proprietors, 
who assumed the arms and nameof Chute. This gentleman 
enlarged the old mansion and enriched it with some valuable 
works of art. He also greatly improved the cultivation of 
his estate, and bestowed a much-needed attention upon 
the roads in the neighbourhood of the Vyne, which, ‘pre- 
viously to his accession, had been little better than drift- 
ways, impassable beyond the mansion except by carts and 
wagons; so that it was a common saying that the Vyne was 
the last place upon the earth, and that Beaurepaire (the ad- 
joining property of the Brocas family) was beyond it. Horace 
Walpole humorously said that ‘ the Vyne must be approached 
‘ upon stilts,’ and that ‘no post but a dove could come from 
‘it Mr. Chaloner William Chute, eldest son of the last- 
named owner, is the present proprietor of the Vyne, and 
author of the volume of which a brief outline has now been 
given. 
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Art. I1I.—The Holy Bible according to the Authorised Version, 
with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary by Cleray 
of the Anglican Church. Apocrypha. Edited by Henry 
Wace. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1888. 


Mrz ingenious disquisition has been expended on the 

word ‘Apocrypha,’ as well as on its appropriateness 
as a title for the deutero-canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. As our readers are aware, the word means ‘hidden’ 
or ‘secret,’ but as to the quality that is hidden, or the 
reason that prompted or justified the secrecy, we are left in 
an impenetrable obscurity of which the term is no unfitting 
designation. Failing an obvious solution of what is in 
name and reality a riddle, critics of all ages have exercised 
their ingenuity on the point by more or less auspicious 
guesses. What is hidden in the Apocrypha, said some of 
the early Fathers, is an esoteric lore like that which the 
Gnostic sects claimed to possess, and to which the incom- 
municable secrets of the Greek mysteries furnished an 
obvious analogy. They are called hidden, said St. Augus- 
tine,* because ‘their origin was not clear to the Fathers,’ 
and because ‘ they are manifested by no light ef testimony.’ 
Probably this opinion, which Augustine shared with the 
chief of the Latin Fathers, helped to suggest the transference 
of the word from the sense of hidden to that of spurious or 
adulterated. St. Jerome, as the leading Biblical critic among 
the Western Fathers, is explicit enough on this point. Giving 
a lady instruction in Bible reading, he says:+ ‘ Caveat 
‘omnia Apocrypha: et si quando ea non ad dogmatum 
‘ veritatem sed ad signorum reverentiam legere voluerit, 
‘ sciat non eorum esse quorum titulis preenotantur multaque 
‘his admixta vitiosa, et grandis esse prudentie aurum in 
‘luto querere.’ Augustine is in full accord with Jerome as 
to the adulterate quality of the Apocryphal books, though 
he does not enter his caveat as to the great discretion needed 
for groping successfully for gold in mire. ‘In his autem 
‘ Apocryphis etsi invenitur aliqua veritas, tamen propter 
‘multa falsa, nulla est canonica auctoritas.”{ On which 








* De Civitate Dei, xv. 23; c. Faust. xi. 2. 

t+ Epistles, 107. Dr. Salmon, in his introduction, says that he does 
not understand the words ‘ signorum reverentiam;’ but the meaning 
is clear. Jerome is evidently speaking of the reverence due to the titles 
of the books—i.e, the canonical authors to whom they were traditionally 
ascribed. 
¢ De Civ. Dei, lib. xv. cap. xxiii. 
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passage we may note in passing that it makes canonical 
merit dependent on the self-evidenced truth or falsehood in 
any given writing, and so far determinable by critical or 
spiritual insight rather than by extrinsic authority of any 
kind—a position, let us add, which has always been im- 
plicitly held by the most sane thinkers among the Fathers 
and Schoolmen, as well as by modern divines both Catholic 
and Protestant. Athanasius manifests almost a puritanic 
impatience of the Apocryphal writings and their nominally 
clandestine attributes, remarking, with satirical terseness, 
that they are more worthy of obscurity than recognition * 
(aroxpupijs wadXov 7) dvayvocews akia). A somewhat more 
complimentary interpretation of the title was suggested by 
our earlier Bible translators, viz. that they were wout to be 
read ‘not openly, but, as it were, in secret.” Other guesses 
might be mentioned ; but, inasmuch as their chiefest attribute 
seems to be their participation in the obscurity they are 
invoked to illumine, we pass them by. It might perhaps be 
thought superfluous to add another to these conjectures, 
but we cannot help suggesting one which we have never 
seen mentioned, and which has the recommendation of 
simplicity and directness. In our opinion Apocryphal means 
non-revelational, in accordance with a distinction indicated 
in more than one passage of the New Testament, and openly 
expressed by St. Paul in Colossians i. 26. It seems evident 
that the principle which largely dominated in establishing 
canonical merit, and thereby authority, was unveiling or 
disclosure—in technical language, revelation. The profes- 
sion of esoteric doctrine, however common to the Gnostics 
and other alien dogmatists outside the pale of the Christian 
Church, was really opposed to the spirit and purport of its 
teaching. Nothing, therefore, could be more natural—we 
had almost said inevitable—than the discrimination between 
writings which gave information, manifested the Divine will, 
and others which either contained no information of the 
specific kind needed, or, if they claimed to contain it, pre- 
sented it in a form so veiled as to be inscrutable. Our 
readers will see that this explication has the double ad- 
vantage of explaining how Apocryphal came to have its 
first definite application to the esoteric or secret lore of the 
Gnostics, and why it obtained the secondary meaning, which 
it still retains, of spuriousness. Once granted that a given 
book was non-revelational, that it contained few or no 








* Synopsis Sacre Script., Op. ii. p. 154. 
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qualities entitling it to rank as a component part of the 
sacred process of unveiling, and the imputation of spurious- 
ness or falsehood was certain to follow. 

Passing from its title to its position between the Old and 
New Testaments, this has long afforded scope for more or 
less appropriate imagery and parallelism. With his Hebrew 
learning and strong Protestant sympathies, Dr. Lightfoot 
deprecated what he considered a mischievous intervention. 
‘ Thus sweetly and nearly should the two Testaments join 
‘ together, and thus divinely would they kiss each other, 
‘ but that the wretched Apocrypha doth thrust in between... . 
‘ Like the two cherubims in the temple oracle, the end of 
‘the law and the beginning of the Gospel would touch one 
‘ another did not this patchery of human invention divorce 
‘them asunder.’ A more apposite illustration in respect of 
the place it has hitherto occupied in English Biblical learn- 
ing would be Sheridan’s well-known simile—‘a blank leaf 
‘ between the Old and New Testaments.’ It would be easier 
to assign reasons for this blankness than to justify it. In 
part it must be ascribed to the protest which both the 
German and English reformers made to the usages of the 
Romish Church, which the Council of Trent ratified by a 
formal decree, placing the Apocrypha on the same plane of 
doctrinal authority as the other canonical scriptures. In 
part it was based on the principle, which in theory governed 
the Reformation both in Germany and England, of a direct 
appeal to the early Church. The sixth article of the Church 
of England, which assigns to the Apocrypha an inferior 
position as authoritative scripture, is avowedly a transcript 
of Jerome’s verdict on the point, and the prefatory note in 
the Lutheran Bible is only a paraphrase of the same judge- 
ment. But though the secondary position of the Apocrypha, 
and the restriction of its functions to those purposes of 
general edification which it shares with all wholesome litera- 
ture, has long been an article of faith among English Church- 
men, it may be questioned whether the ignorance of its 
contents which has resulted from that standpoint is either 
creditable or justifiable. Dr. Salmon, in his learned and 
interesting introduction to the volumes we are noticing, 
mentions several allusions, the source of which is mostly 
forgotten by reason of our general ignorance of the Apocry- 
phal writings :— 


‘In the present general neglect of the Apocrypha, young readers 
require a commentator to explain to them why Shylock should 
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exclaim “A Daniel come to judgement!” or why Milton should 
describe Raphael as the “ affable archangel,” or as 
“the sociable spirit that deigned 
To travel with Tobias, and secured 
His marriage with the seven-times-wedded maid.” 


‘Of those who quote the saying “ Magna est veritas et prevalebit,” 
probably a majority could not tell whence it was derived. Christian 
names still in use—Susan, Toby, Judith—bear witiaess to the influence 
once exercised by the books which bear these names, &c.’ 


A fuller research into our Elizabethan writers would pro- 
bably add very largely to these examples. The common 
proverb about the impossibility of touching pitch without 
defilement seems to have its source in the Apocrypha, while 
a still more interesting allusion than any of those adduced, 
the proverb ‘ Antiquitas seculi, juventus mundi,’ which is 
commonly ascribed to Bacon, but which is found in the works 
of Vives and Giordano Bruno, has been traced to its earliest 
source in 2nd Esdras (xiv. 10),* while the same book sup- 
plies us with what closely resembles the root-thought of 
the doctrine of evolution (v. 46-49). 

But the inability to trace allusions, proverbs, &c., to their 
source is after all but an incidental and comparatively unim- 
portant result of our ignorance of the Apocrypha. We shall 
presently have to notice a much more serious deficit in our 
Biblical culture arising from the same ignorance. Meanwhile 
we hasten to express our satisfaction that the long-deserved 
reproach of our neglect of these writings has at last been re- 
moved by the publication of the volume at the head of this 
article, constituting the final or Apocryphal instalment of the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ The intervening leaf in our English 
Bibles between the Old and New Testaments is no longer 
blank, and, without anticipating what we shall have to say in 
the way of criticism, we may add that the blankness has, on the 
whole, been filled up in a highly creditable manner. The ‘ razed 
‘ tablet ’ has been so judiciously inscribed as to reflect no small 
amount of light on each of the two Testaments towards which 
it presented up to now a vacant and non-luminous surface. 

Recognising in these volumes an edition of the Apocrypha 
which is destined to be authoritative in English Biblical 





* ‘The world hath lost his youth, and the times begin to wax old.’ 
This is rendered in some of the early editions of the Latin Bible 
(e.g. Paris, 1525) in a form which would readily suggest the common 
proverb—‘ Seculum perdidit juventutem suam, et tempora appro- 
‘ pinquant senescéfe.’ 
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literature for some time to come, we think the occasion 
appropriate for reminding our readers of those aspects of 
permanent value that collection of writings may claim to 
possess. The independent estimate thus attained will en- 
able us to assess with more critical discrimination the re- 
quirements demanded of Apocrypha commentaries in general, 
as well as afford a standpoint for the impartial judgement of 
this Commentary in particular. 

That the Apocrypha—apart from its origin and surround- 
ings—does not possess an overpowering value of its own, 
whether literary or religious, its greatest admirers would 
probably concede. Deutero-canonical in title, it is con- 
fessedly secondary and subordinate. No doubt if the canonical 
books had no existence, the Apocryphal books would take 
higher rank ; just as, to take a parallel case, if the dramas of 
Shakespeare did not exist, the dramatists of the Restoration 
might claim greater consideration. But, with whatever in- 
trinsic demerits, the Apocrypha constitutes part of a national 
literature ; it comprises all the records that remain to us of 
Jewish mental activity in the domain of speculation, poetry, 
and history during the four centuries that intervene between 
the prophet Malachi and the Christian era. 

Regarded as a whole, and bearing in mind what Hebrew 
literature was in its noble prime, we are made painfully aware 
that the Apocrypha marks an age of spiritual and intellectual 
decadence. The rich originality, the spiritual intuition, the 
profound religious emotion of the old psalmists and prophets, 
are, ifnot exactly extinct, perceptibly secularised and ipso facto 
weakened. The prophetic oracular impulse, the Divine inspira- 
tion, of seer and singer is no longer original; it is mostly 
borrowed and derivative. The sublime and disinterested 
morality of the best of the ancient prophets has become 
narrowed, and, under the specious glamour of patriotism, 
tainted with selfishness. The generally high spiritual tone 
of the Hebrew records—the worthiest products of the theo- 
cratic ideas and institutions of the race—is no longer freely 
flowing and continuous, but intermittent and fragmentary. 
Coming to the perusal of the Apocrypha from the sublime 
utterances of the canonical scriptures, we seem conscious of 
sharing in a Lazarus banquet—‘ crumbs fallen from a rich 
‘man’s table.’ We seem to partake of wine which is mostly 
dregs and diluted sediment. Doubtless the crumbs are 
occasionally of such a kind as to betray their origin; they 
demonstrate the richness and rarity of the comestibles whence 
they are derived ; they prove that the table was indisputably 
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‘a rich man’s;’ and the wine, though reduced to dregs, 
similarly accredits itself as the residuum of a royal and 
potent vintage. Still the enjoyment derivable from such a 
feast pertains especially to the past which it suggests rather 
than to the present actually before us. No man having drunk 
the old wine of the canonical books straightway desireth new, 
for he saith the old is better. But while we regard the 
Apocrypha as the outcome of a decadent era, we have no 
wish to push the conclusion so far as to imperil the supreme 
interests of critical veracity. Asa matter of fact, like the 
kingdoms in nature, the different stages in the physical 
history of the globe, or the successive epochs in the history 
of any other given literature, the canonical and deutero- 
canonical books, both in their spiritual and literary qualities, 
overlap. There are excellences in the Apocryphal writings 
which might take rank with some of those of its canonical pre- 
decessors ; proverbs worthy of Solomon; speculations keen 
and uncompromising as those of Job and the Preacher; 
prayers equal to the best of the psalmists ; prophetic aspira- 
tions and anticipations which might have emanated from 
Isaiah or Ezekiel. We dare not draw a rigid line between 
portions of the book of Daniel and the story of Bel and the 
Dragon, and the Apocryphal addition to the book of Esther 
is so far a ‘colourable imitation ’ of the canonical book of the 
name that it would be very difficult to differentiate them. 
No theory of inspiration or canonicity, or, for that matter, no 
method of secular criticism, would suffice, in our opinion, to 
demarcate into opposite logical divisions portions of the 
canonical and Apocryphal books. We must, therefore, express 
our regret at finding a tendency among our present com- 
mentators to exaggerate the diversities between the two 
orders of writings, and to convert into a real and impassable 
chasm what is after all only an irregularly drawn surface 
boundary like the lines on a map. Canon Farrar, e.g., 
commits himself to the astounding proposition that ‘the 
* book of Wisdom is, as a whole, far inferior to the humblest 
‘ of the canonical writings ’ (ii. p. 407), a dictum of which it 
is hard to say whether it is more characterised by mere 
forgetfulness or rank injustice. 

The first characteristic of the Apocrypha, regarded as an 
integral portion of Jewish literature, consists in the fact 
that it is the literature of the Dispersion. No doubt some 
of the later books of the Old Testament bear traces of 
foreign influence, notably Koheleth, Esther, and Daniel. 
Still it cannot be said that the continuity of Jewish literature 
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as such was profoundly modified by contact with Assyria, 
Persia, or Greece. Even in the books just mentioned the 
traces of foreign influence in respect of opinion, usages, &c., 
though distinctly marked, are neitherso great nor so numerous 
as many critics would have us believe. There is, indeed, a 
curious but instructive analogy between the Hebrew race 
and its language as to its readiness in assimilating foreign 
elements. The opinion of First, recorded by Renan,* ‘ que 
‘la langue des Juifs conserva toujours une certaine indi- 
‘ vidualité,’ is almost a truism, whether applied to the people 
or their language. Any skilled student is able to mark in 
the later books of the Hebrew canon, as well as in those of 
the Apocrypha which had a Hebrew origin, the difficulty 
with which the sacred language accommodated itself to the 
ideas, idioms, and terminology of alien tongues and peoples. 
Like the Jew himself in foreign lands, his thought and lan- 
guage were strangers and sojourners. They never regarded 
themselves as wholly at home. Their longing gaze was for 
ever turned back in the direction of Jerusalem and Mount 
Sion, the sacred and eternal centre of their law and worship. 

Weare thus able to understand the reflective reminiscence- 
ful character common to all the writings of the Apocrypha. 
Their authors, doubtless feeling their lack of creative energy, 
think themselves obliged to imitate the masters in Israel. 


This is the meaning of their unscrupulous adoption of the - 


great names of the Old Testament, e.g. Solomon, Baruch, 
Daniel, Ezra, Xc., to father their writings. Nor is this all; 
the substance of the Apocryphal books is largely an echo of 
the older scriptures. Their histories, unless where they 
relate to contemporary events, are often concoctions from 
the canonical histories. Their proverbs and sentences are 
moulded, both in form and matter, on their Old Testament 
prototypes. Their prophecies, prayers, hymns, aspirations, 
the whole gamut, as we may term it, of their religious 
emotions, are modelled on analogous portions of the Hebrew 
scriptures. Even their Messianic hopes, the most vital and 
energising principle both of their national and religious 
life, derived no small part of its power from the retrospect 
ef the reigns of David and Solomon, the golden age of the 
Hebrew nation. 

What is true of the later books of the Old Testament, 
and their partial subjection to foreign and oriental influence, 
becomes still more true of Jewish literature after the con- 








* Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, p. 147. 
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quests of Alexander and the diffusion of the Greek language. 
One especial, perhaps the chief, significance of the Apo- 
cryphal books is that they disclose the nature and extent of 
the modifying influences of Hellenic thought and culture on 
Jewish literature. The commentators in these volumes are 
wellnigh unanimous in distinguishing between the indirect 
influence of Greek thought and the actual incorporation of 
its teachings into the Apocryphal writings. The former 
they concede, the latter they mostly deny. This position 
seems to us justifiable. It is the conclusion we should be 
led to form beforehand from a knowledge of the facts of the 
ease. With their intense belief in the unique religious and 
moral superiority of their sacred books, it was not likely that 
they would adopt what could only plead the sanction of 
heathen authority ; and yet, subjected as they were in every 
part of their life and conduct to heathen surroundings, they 
were not able to escape unconscious sway, nor to refrain 
from occasionally giving it literary expression. Scarce any- 
thing in the reading of the Apocrypha is more interesting 
to the thoughtful scholar than watching the rapprochement 
of Jewish and Hellenic thought towards each other. The 
Jewish writers are just as much on their guard against 
adopting formally Gentile teachings as the devout Jew was 
to watch against the touch of a corpse or any other cere- 
monial defilement. 

But this must not hinder our recognition that the Apo- 
crypha represents Jewish culture as undergoing, within 
certain limits, a process of expansion. It could not well be 
otherwise. When the Palestinian Jew was transported to 
the banks of the Euphrates, the valley of the Nile, or the 
cities of Syria or Asia Minor, he came in contact, not only 
with a new world of language and usage, of thought and 
feeling, but a world opposed in these and all other respects 
to that in which he had been brought up. Outside his own 
community, perhaps even within it, he was compelled to use 
an instrument of speech whose terms, ideas, and range of 
expression had little in common with Hebrew. He was con- 
fronted by political systems and theories of government 
which so far differed from the theocratic institutions of his 
native land that they had no relation to religion or worship. 
He found men professing allegiance to laws which had 
nothing in common with the ceremonial prescriptions which 
constituted the larger portion of Mosaic legislation. He was 
surrounded by divinities and modes of worship all of which 
were calculated to excite his bitterest disdain and aversion. 
VOL. CLXIX. NO. CCCXLY. F 
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He was brought into forcible contact with usages of life, with 
pursuits and avocations, with modes of traffic and barter, of 
which his Palestinian life afforded no example. He found a 
literature, a mental culture and philosophy, wholly dissimilar 
from his native intellectual interests. No matter with what 
contempt or hatred he regarded these heathen surroundings, 
he could hardly help reasoning on them; indeed the Apo- 
crypha proves that he did reason on them. If he was a man 
of any intellectual power, he was obliged to speculate on the 
relation of this larger human universe to his own petty world 
of Palestinian Judaism. Assuming that the God of his 
fathers was the presiding Deity of the universe, he must 
needs consider the aspects which his supremacy bore to alien 
deities and their worshippers. Sometimes the reasoning 
would take a discontented Titanic form, like the pleadings of 
the Aschylean Prometheus against the deities of Olympus, or 
the bold reproaches which Job launches against the opera- 
ations of Providence. The books of 2nd Esdras and of 
Wisdom, as we shall see further on, supply us with reasonings 
of this type, and we learn both from the 1st Maccabees and 
from the pages of Josephus that the strain of anti-Jewish 
persuasion, together with considerations of commercial and 
social expediency, was often so great as to drive many into 
open revolt against the orthodoxy of Mosaism. 

But, with whatever extreme results in certain directions 
and special cases, the process asa whole was self-discipli- 
nary and expansive. The mental horizon of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was being enlarged in every direction in politics, 
in religion, in intellectual interests, in trade and commerce, 
in literature and language. No matter how unconscious 
they were of the process, or how much they strove against 
it, it followed its natural course, pursued every avenue of 
least resistance, and found in time its literary vent and ex- 
pression. 

On the other hand, we must in fairness not forget the 
many antagonistic influences which Judaism opposed to an 
expansion which involved a relaxation of orthodoxy both in 
speculation and practice. There were elements in Jewish 
culture and usage which Gentile surroundings, so far from 
weakening, helped to intensify. Just as the Rabbis pretend 
that their innumerable comments and minute refinements 
were designed as a ‘ fence to the law,’ so the devout Jew was 
closely environed by legal prescriptions and ritual usages 
which, if they did not completely ward off, helped to nullify, 
the influence of his heathen surroundings. The knowledge 
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of the law constituted not only his religious, but the greater 
proportion of his intellectual, life. Josephus tells us that the 
Jew ‘knew the law better than his own name,’ and of the 
typical Jew this is doubtless no exaggeration. But the very 
root-thought of most of the Mosaic ordinances was the cere- 
monial uncleanness of the Gentiles. The law of clean and un- 
clean meats forbade not only sharing in heathen meals, but 
even partaking of heathen-prepared food. The numerous 
and minute lustrative prescriptions, whatever their sanitary 
design, always included Gentile poliution as part of their 
purport. The rigid observance of days, monthly and annual 
feasts, specified times of daily prayer, all helped to entrench 
the Jew more completely within the sacred cordon of his an- 
cestral faith. This legal fence was the stronger and more in- 
flexible because it did not, as for the most part did the religious 
traditions and observances of the Gentiles, consist of vague 
unwritten regulations which differed largely according to 
locality and custom. The Jew’s law was not only written, it 
was inscribed with the utmost particularity, and was the 
same to every Jew wherever his lot might be cast ; while, to 
make its claims still more binding, it was taught in the many 
synagogues whose rise and developement, as we shall note 
further on, constitute one of the most remarkable facts in 
Jewish life and thought during the period covered by the 
Apocrypha. To these narrowing agencies must be added 
the literalism which was partly the natural outcome of the 
written law, and partly the result of the gradual concen- 
tration of all its additional comments and teachings in 
the great school or council at Jerusalem. We have analo- 
gous phenomena in the developement of Christianity into 
Romanism and the centralisation of all Christian truth and 
duty in the infallible dicta of the Papacy. The gradual 
merging of the réle and influence of the old Hebrew prophet 
with his free inspired authority and ethical sympathies 
into the ecclesiastical function of the priest and scribe 
was also a change of a distinctly narrowing kind. Among 
influences of this type also must be enumerated the poli- 
tical unwisdom which looked merely to the theocratic and 
thaumaturgic bent of the national history and. applied 
it without reserve to other times and far different circum- 
stances. 

At the same time we must beware of thinking that these 
varied forces had always precisely the same results, direct and 
indirect, which it seems to us they ought to have had. Every 
philosophic historian or far-seeing political observer—men, 
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e.g., of the type of De Tocqueville—are perfectly aware that 
the results of widespread movements, whether intellectual or 
political, are often curiously diverse both in character and 
extent. No doubt the Rabbinism which was the great fea- 
ture of Jewish developement during the Apocrypha period 
had the narrowing and repressive effects commonly ascribed 
to it, but it had also in range and scope results of a very 
different kind. If it intensified the literal sanctity of the 
Mosaic law, it enlarged its bounds and gave it an increasing 
flexibility and power of adaptation to new circumstances 
and contingencies. We have phenomena of a precisely 
analogous kind in the scholasticism of the middle ages. 
Exceptis excipiendis the schoolmen bore the same relation to 
Christianity as the Rabbis did to Mosaism, and until recent 
times were subjected wholesale to similar reproaches of 
unduly limiting the teaching and sphere of thought of 
Christian theology. In reality, and on the whole, their action 
had an altogether different result. Their austere dialectics, 
subtle refinements, and far-reaching comments and illustra- 
tions gave a distinct and forcible impulse to free thought. 
Such men as Thomas Aquinas and William of Ockam, like 
the Rabbis of the school of Hillel, enlarged the domain of 
their original sacred tradition ; but this implied ipso facto 
an extension of its inclusiveness, and a broadening and 
liberalising reflex action on the whole of its spirit and 
culture. 

Examples more direct and obvious in their operation of 
the varied developement of Jewish culture furnished by 
the Apocrypha will be more fitly considered in future 
stages of this article. They cover the ground not only of 
speculation but of practice. Indeed the light thrown on the 
secular activities and interests of the Jews of the Dispersion 
is a feature of the Apocrypha which in our judgement has 
never been sufficiently appreciated. What we wish here to 
point out briefly are a few of the leading characteristics of 
the Apocrypha considered from our present standpoint as a 
portion of Jewish literature. 

First, it possesses a wider range of subjects than the 
books of the Hebrew canon, for while it presents us with 
examples of every type of Scripture contained in the older 
canon, excepting Solomon’s Song, it developes literary 
tendencies beyond its scope. The book of Tobit, e.g., is an 
example of the Jewish domestic novel, when its primitive 
homely features, such as we find depicted in the book of 
Ruth, were blended with a grotesque demonology partly 
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borrowed from oriental sources. The book of Judith may 
be classified as a sensational romance intensely Jewish in its 
immoral plot and savage dénouement. The story of Susanna 
is partly a moral fiction, partly an illustration of the judicial 
subtlety so often found in oriental tales, and of which the 
judgement of Solomon affords the only Old Testament 
instance. The legend of Bel and the Dragon is an exten- 
sion, with oriental embellishments, of the species of history 
recounted in the book of Daniel. The vigorous diatribe 
against heathen idolatry known as the Epistle of Jeremy 
is similarly an expansion of a theme occurring more than 
once in the Hebrew prophets, though never treated with 
more incisive force and literary skill. All these develope- 
ments manifest a kindred tendency. They all extend ex- 
isting materials of Jewish literary activity into new direc- 
tions and regions chiefly of weird orientalised imagination. 

Secondly, the Apocryphal books transcend the range of 
the canonical by their greater variety of allusive and illus- 
trative environment. ‘They represent the Jews of the Dia- 
spora in contact with Assyria and Persia in the East, as well 
as with Greece and Rome in the West. The effect this had 
in enlarging the range of their interests is a point that will 
meet us further on. Its purely literary results are apparent 
on every page of the Apocrypha books, sometimes assuming 
even an incongruous and bewildering aspect—the uncouth 
alliance of Judaism with orientalism, whether in the 
attempted blending of theocratic with idolatrous notions, or 
the clothing of Hebrew ideas in ill-assorted Hellenic terms, 
engendering equally a feeling of unsuitability, which we 
suspect most of our readers have felt on reading the 
Apocrypha. 

Thirdly, a third characteristic which differentiates the 
Apocrypha from the older canon is the preponderance of 
what might be called Tendenz-Schriften. Its ‘lighter litera- 
‘ ture,’ such as the books of Tobit, Judith, &c., have either 
a moral to inculcate or cause to advocate; and even its 
historical portions, especially parts of the books of the Macca- 
bees, are confessedly written from the same standpoint. We 
thus find that the simpler conception of a narrative or con- 
secutive history such as we have in the Old Testament is, if 
not passing away, becoming very greatly moditied. History, 
whether of persons or events, is no longer regarded as a 
chronicle of actual facts, or as having any immediate rela- 
tion to objective veracity. The narrative is only the out- 
ward guise or investiture of the central idea, purpose, or 
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tendency, to which it stands in the relation of the protective 
shell to the valued kernel. 

Having thus glanced at the chief attributes of the Apo- 
cryphal books considered as a literature, it is time te consider 
their classification. They may be divided into—1, gnomic; 
2, legendary, epigraphic, and historical; 3, apocalyptic, in 
harmony with the usual tripartite division of the Hebrew 
canonical scriptures. 

In point of importance the gnomic or sententious books, 
including as they do KEcclesiasticus and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, must claim the first; place in any enumeration 
of the Apocrypha scriptures. Besides forming the larger 
moiety of the whole collection, they constitute that didactic 
portion of it which suggested its use in the Church ‘for 
‘example of life and instruction of manners.’ They derive 
a further importance from their close connexion with the 
similar books of the Hebrew canon, the Proverbs, Kohe- 
letb, and Job—which constitute in reality a kind of Old 
Testament Talmud—partly a commentary, partly an exten- 
sion of the Law, the filiation between them being more 
direct and complete than between any other portions of the 
canonical and apocryphal writings. The predilection of 
Jewish literature for collections of proverbs, parables, similes, 
analogies, gnomic precepts, &c., is a characteristic traceable 
throughout its whole history.* It is, however, readily ex- 
plicable. Its primary cause is the idiosyncrasy which 
pertains to the Semitic in common with other oriental races 
of employing gnomic forms, terse picturesque sentences, 
appropriate analogy, and striking imagery for all purposes 
of human intercommunication, whether in speech or in 
writing. Added to this is the special genius, as well as 
grammatical structure, of the Hebrew language for enabling 
pithy sentences to be concentrated into a few pregnant 
words. The rhythmic character not only of its poetical, but 
even of its prose, diction, when strongly stirred by emotion 
or any other cause, must also be held to operate in the same 
direction, while the theocratic nature of Hebrew institutions 
and ideas, and the resulting serious didactic purport of so 
much of its literature, form an additional and very power- 
ful agency in the matter. The gnomic books of the Apo- 
crypha are of especial interest, as they embody the practical 





* Comp. Zunz, ‘ Die gottesdienstlichen Vortriige der Juden,’ passim, 
on this point, or Dr. Steinschneider’s article on Jewish Literature, in 
Ersch and Griiber, series ii. vol, xxvii. p. 374. 
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wisdom (1) of Palestinian, (2) of Alexandrian Judaism. That 
Ecclesiasticus is limited in its range by Palestinian and 
mostly national influences is now an accepted conclusion of 
all competent critics. At the same time the Palestinianism 
is neither narrow nor exclusive. The author has travelled 
beyond tiie bounds of the Holy Land, and has thereby con- 
sciously enlarged his mental horizon (xxxiv. 11) as well as 
his practical experience of humanity (xxxix. 4). He pro- 
bably used his travels also as a means of enlarging his col- 
lection of gnome, since he compares himself to one that 
gleaneth after the grape-gatherers (xxxiii. 16,17). Hence 
we must accept his collection of sentences, not only as 
epitomising the religious and moral condition of his country- 
men in Palestine, but as comprehending that of the Jews of 
the Dispersion, regarded from a Palestinian point of view. 
The general result is in itself highly instructive, but we 
need not dwell on it here, inasmuch as we shall presently 
have to call our readers’ attention to Dr. Edersheim’s careful 
and accurate summary. What we wish to point out is the 
evidence the book affords of literary expansion, the broad- 
ening of those human interests which are the proper subjects 
of literary treatment. Ecclesiasticus is especially fitted for 
this purpose, inasmuch as it is avowedly a translation of the 
Hebrew of the older Siracide into the Greek of Ben Sira. 
Such a transposition, soon to be applied to the whole of the 
Old Testament scriptures, and with prodigious results, was 
in itself an effort of literary expansion. We observe, then, 
in Kcclesiasticus a broader treatment of distinctively Jewish 
doctrines, whether religious or merely secular. Though a 
devout Jew, imbued with the national reverence for the law, 
the author manifests an appreciation of intellectual independ- 
ence which helps to explain occasional sympathies with Gentile 
usage and opinion (iv. 22, 23). The idea of God as contained 
generally in the Hebrew scriptures, if not greatly modified, 
is examined from more points of view. The great theme of 
the book—Wisdom—receives in its collateral meanings a 
broader treatment. Besides signifying as in the canonical 
books the fear of God and keeping His commandments, it 
receives a further amplification by being identified with the 
Divine law generally, including to a certain extent the law 
of nature, and sometimes is even regarded as synonymous 
with human knowledge, research, or speculation (xxiv. 25, 
28, 29). The world is the work of God, the visible mani- 
festation of His power and wisdom, justice and goodness. 
Though wisdom is held to imply knowledge of His works, 
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yet search into them is deprecated, inasmuch as they are 
unsearchable (xvii. 6, 7). 

We have here a further proof of the expansion which 
attends all intellectual growth. The author is aware of the 
antinomies in which investigation into great truths is apt 
to terminate. Recognising the almighty power of God, and 
acknowledging that, in the Divine manipulation, men are but 
as the clay in the hands of the potter, he nevertheless insists 
distinctly on human free will (xv. 12-18). Similarly evil is 
held to be inevitable (xvii. 30, 31), and yet is ascribed 
to a dualistic origin (xi. 14-16). Contradictions of a like 
kind, which, as Fritzsche remarks,* ‘lie unreconciled in 
‘ peaceful juxtaposition in his mind,’ pervade his secular 
maxims. While, e.g., inculeating kindness and love to all, 
espetially to the poor, he nevertheless advocates distrust 
in every direction wherein an unfortunate experience of 
humanity might seem to justify it. The great, the rich, the 
powerful, new and untried friends, those possessed of diver- 
gent interests, must not receive our confidence, and even 
near relatives, wives, and children are p!aced in the same 
category of suspicion (xxx. 19, 22). A further extension of 
Jewish interests, attended by the distinct advance in intellec- 
tual growth, is marked by a change from agricultural and 
manual callings to the commercial and trading pursuits by 
which the Jews have been mainly distinguished from the 
Dispersion to the present day (xxxviil. 24-31, comp. 
xlii. 3, 4, 7). The temptations besetting such a course are 
at the same time pointed cut with sufficient distinctness 
(xxvi. 29, xxvii. 2). 

A new kind of literary developement, somewhat out of 
harmony with the genius and spirit of Judaism, is repre- 
sented by the occasional instances of irony and a grim 
saturnine humour which meet us in the words of Ben Sira. 
A parallel to the well-known proverb of Satan rebuking sin 
is found in the ironical remark (xxi. 27), ‘ When the ungodly 
‘ curseth Satan he curseth his own soul.’ The eagerness of 
the news- or scandal-monger to unbosom himself is por- 
trayed with equal irony and grotesque humour (xix. 10,11, 12). 
The comparison of land culture with patron culture could 
only have emanated from a nice perception of congruous in- 
congruities (xx. 28); and the same remark is applicable to 
the description of him that buildeth his house with other 





* Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zur den Apocryphen, 
part V. p. XXxiv, 
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men’s money (xxi. 8). Similar instances of humorous de- 
scription meet us throughout the book (comp. e.g. xxii. 7, 
xxv. 20, xxxviil. 15). The phenomenon, as a literary cha- 
racteristic, is the more remarkable on account of its compara- 
tive rarity in after-developements of Jewish literature, as 
e.g. in the Talmud. Doubtless that encyclopedia of all 
things knowable, and a great many unknowable, furnishes 
scattered instances of quaint remark, and a humorous per- 
ception of the relations of things; but its general tone and 
spirit is distinguished by nothing more than an amazing in- 
sensibility to humour. A developement of that saving grace 
of all good literature, of which we find traces in the wisdom 
of Ben Sira, would have greatly diminished the countless 
puerilities and absurdities, the perpetual infractions of good 
taste and common sense, which have rendered the Talmud, 
however unworthily in many respects, the reproach of 
Hebrew literature. 

When we pass to the book of Wisdom we are still in the 
region of gnomic culture, but with a difference. Instead of 
being wholly practical, it is now largely speculative. Instead 
of being confined to the ideas of Palestinian Judaism, it is 
considerably flavoured with Alexandrian Hellenism. From 
a literary standpoint this may claim to be an advance. The 
range of thought and intellectual interests of the book have a 
wider and more comprehensive sweep than those of Ecclesi- 
asticus, added to which its exhortation to study and specula- 
tion, regarded as ends in themselves, contrasts favourably with 
the onesided and selfish prudence which is too frequently 
Ben Sira’s ideal of human wisdom. We find here, too, indi- 
cations of intellectual movement and developement of Jewish 
thought in directions which, if not new and untried, are out- 
side the general limits of the national sympathies. The 
elaborate treatment of wisdom—the theme and chief feature 
of the book—involves an advance in the appreciation of 
metaphysical questions exceeding all that we find in prior 
Jewish literature. We note also, in relation to the same 
subject of wisdom, a striking developement in theories of crea- 
tion and the providential rule of the universe. Not only is 
wisdom the divine assessor in the creation, but she seems 
regarded as the divine energy which permeates the whole 
Kosmos, aud imparts to it motion and vitality. Besides 
these more profound investigations which necessarily sur- 
round his treatment of wisdom, we find incidental borrowings 
from Greek philosophy, not quite in harmony with his 
Hebrew standpoint, such as e.g. the creation of the world 
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out of formless matter, the Platonic doctrines of the pre- 
existence of souls and the relation of soul and body, the 
Stoic theory of the soul of the world, &c. But the author is 
in truth an eclectic philosopher, like his possible contem- 
porary Philo, and makes no attempt at, or profession of, 
systematic thought. He is inspired both as to method and 
style by the wisdom-literature of the Hebrews, and sustained 
ratiocination is wholly foreign to his purpose.* That his 
work marks a considerable advance both in Hebrew thought 
and its literary expression few critics would deny. It is the 
firstfruits of that union of Greek thought with Hebrew re- 
ligion and ethical practice which was destined to acquire 
such importance in the subsequent literary developement of 
the Jews. Just as Ben Sira expanded the gnomology of 
preceding writers by opening up the larger vistas of human 
relations, and disclosing the new ramifications of human 
duties, which the increasingly varied environment of the race 
suggested, so the pseudo-Solomon showed how gnomic wis- 
dom, with its sententious forms, was compatible with a con- 
siderable measure of foreign speculation; and, further, how 
such speculation might be indulged in without any essential 
modification of, or departure from, the Hebrew standard of 
orthodoxy. 

Let us add that the gnomic literature of the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha received a further developement— 
1. Inits Christian offshoot, by the high place assigned to 
proverbs, parables, and analogies in the teaching of the New 
Testament. 2. By the distinctively Jewish literature of 
the Talmud. The Rabbis not only taught by short sentences 
and pregnant apophthegms, but laid exclusive stress on the 
legal observances and rules of practical life, betitting such a 
sententious method. It is not sufficiently remembered that 
the gnomic manner of teaching became transmitted by 
means of the Talmud into modern literature. The well- 
known ‘ Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,’ published 
by Caxton, is an illustration which will readily occur to 
students of our older literature. 

The second division of the Apocrypha scriptures, in which 
we group all the remaining works with the exception of 
2nd Esdras, comes next for consideration. Some of our 





* The best essay on the book of Wisdom which has recently 
appeared in English literature is the fifth chapter of the first volume 
of Professor Drummond’s work on ‘ Philo and the Jewish Alexandrian 
‘ Philosophy,’ pp. 177-229. 
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readers may feel surprise that we have grouped the historical 
books Ist Esdras and the two books of the Maccabees with 
the smaller and legendary books. We have, however, done 
so advisedly, for the general reason that no accurate line of 
demarcation can be drawn between them. For anything 
that can be demonstrated to the contrary, the books of Tobit 
and Judith and the story of Susanna may have had an his- 
torical basis, and no more can fairly be claimed for the 
greater portion of the Maccabean writings. The first book 
of Esdras is made up of portions of the canonical books 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and 2 Chronicles, with a flavouring of 
Eastern legend. It is in this union of Hebrew with oriental 
element in the domain of history that the scriptures of the 
Apocrypha differ from those of the Hebrew canon. The 
difference is doubtless not so much one of kind as of degree, 
since a flavouring of orientalism may readily be detected in 
all the later books of the Old Testament. But the growth 
in this direction is not only demonstrable, it is rendered 
a priori natural and reasonable by the very existence and 
large area of the Diaspora. At the same time the first book 
of the Maccabees must claim to be exceptional in this respect. 
Palestinian in its range, it is wholly Hebrew in its colouring. 
The variety and enhancement of interest imparted in other 
cases by Eastern associations is in this supplied bya glowing 
and fervid patriotism. Considered apart from literature, 
and as a mere record of a war of national freedom waged 
against tremendous odds and terminating in brilliant 
triumph, the first book of the Maccabees is a record of 
one of the most striking episodes in the whole compass 
of Jewish history. Its historical significance will, however, 
meet us further on. Dealing now with its literary aspect, 
we may point out that it indicates a larger view of political 
questions and contingencies, and that its narrative form is 
simpler and more direct. That such an episode, charged 
as it was with patriotic and religious enthusiasm, did not 
produce a greater and more varied literary harvest, must 
always be a matter of surprise. In all probability, how- 
ever, the harvest was in reality greater than we suppose. 
The main direction it seems to have taken was Apocalyptic 
and Messianic—this, at least, is the character of the pseud- 
epigraphic writings which belong to this period, as, e.g., the 
book of Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, &. In all proba- 
bility what has come down to us constitutes but a portion of 
this class of literature which circulated at that time. The 
existence of the Maccabean Psalms must, we suppose, con- 
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tinue to be held doubtful, though all the circumstances of the 
time seem to us to favour such an hypothesis. But the Mac- 
cabean struggle, and the settlement which followed, doubt- 
less produced other and more indirect results favourable to 
the growth of intellectual activity. The rise and rapid 
growth of the Rabbinical schools, the renewed interest there- 
by awakened in the national literature and religion, are 
effects which we find continuous up to the Christian era. 
As Canon Westcott has well remarked,* ‘it was from Judas 
‘ and those whom he inspired that the old faith received its 
‘ last developement and final impress before the coming of 
‘ our Lord.’ 

Of the second book of Maccabees, and the legendary lite- 
rature we have grouped with it, we have already spoken 
incidentally. They manifest alike the vivid play of imagina- 
tion on historical or quasi-historical material, whether Jewish 
or oriental. They are dominated by the same spirit of 
unqualified and relentless patriotism, both of them being 
influences distinctly traceable in after Jewish literature 
through its whole duration. 

The third or apocalyptic division of the Apocrypha found 
in the second book of Esdras need not detain us long. Both 
from a spiritual and from a literary point of view the apoca- 
lyptic writer is the lineal successor of the old Hebrew pro- 
phet. He is the natural outcome of the seer’s inspiration, 
his passionate enthusiasm, his boundless aspiration tran- 
scending the limits of terrestrial conditions and restraints, 
and finding realisation in an ideal world at some future 
time. The passing of Hebrew prophecy into its apocalyptic 
stage is a phenomenon which already meets us in the pro- 
phet Daniel and other of the later books of the Old Testa- 
ment; and it seems to synchronise very largely with the 
falling off of the lofty didactic and ethical elements which 
distinguish Hebrew prophecy in its prime. This want of the 
nobler attributes of prophecy is one of the first impressions 
which the reader of the Apocrypha is likely to experience. 
‘The oracles are dumb’ would not improbably be his verdict, 
and the judgement is only an echo of the wail of the author 
of 1 Maccabees (ix. 27) over the time that ‘a prophet had 
‘not been seen in Israel.’ That the prophetical office had 
been partly transferred to the priest we have already re- 
marked as a symptom of spiritual decadence in the Apocry- 
phal period ; how far the exercise of another moiety of the 
prophetical functions by the Apocalyptist during this period 








* Article ‘ Maccabees’ in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
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of political and religious excitation was or was not advan- 
tageous is a question we cannot answer. We may, however, 
suspect from the emphatic warning of Ben Sira (xxxiv. 5) 
against ‘divinations, soothsayings, and dreams,’ that mystical 
visions and revelations of every kind, whether relating to 
public or private matters, formed no small part of the 
religious environment of the Jews during the two centuries 
preceding the Christian era, and that their estimate of them 
as Divine oracles was a belief liable to great abuse. 

That the second book of Esdras represents a literary deve- 
lopement of Hebrew Apocalyptism no careful student of its 
pages would dare deny. It is a distinct advance, e.g., on the 
canonical book of Daniel, inasmuch as the mystic vision is 
no longer the vehicle of mere vague forecast, but of ratio- 
cination and intellectual research. The author is in point of 
fact an interesting combination of two out of ‘the three 
‘ righteous men’ of later Hebrew prophecy—Daniel and Job 
—uniting the visionary tendencies of the former with the keen 
philosophical criticism of the latter. As, however, we shall 
have a little more to say on this question when we come to 
discuss the book, we hasten now to the second element of 
permanent value contained in the Apocrypha, viz. its value 
as a preparatio evangelica. By this, however, we do not 
mean that we have in the Apocryphal books an anticipation 
on any great scale of the teachings of the New Testament ; 
what we mean is that they show in process of actual forma- 
tion and developement the ideas, customs, beliefs, and 
institutions among which Christianity was destined to take 
root. When Dr. Lightfoot complained that ‘the wretched 
‘ Apocrypha doth thrust in between’ the Old and New Testa- 
ments, he wrote at a time when not only everything re- 
lating to the Bible was conceived of under a sudden uncaused 
and miraculous aspect, but when anything like a philosophy 
of history was quite unknown. Happily both for sacred and 
for so-called profane history, that time has long gone by. 
No thoughtful or educated man would now deny that the 
gradual processes which obtain in the changes and evolu- 
tions of other nations are to be excluded from Jewish 
history. And the Apocrypha, so far from divorcing what 
should be joined together, fills a chasm of which, if that 
literature did not exist, we should be painfully conscious, 
We claim for the Apocrypha not that it furnishes us with the 
plant, or tree, or flower of Christianity, but that it supplies us 
with its seed-bed in the actual process of preliminary pre- 
paration. Few thoughtful readers of the Bible, especially 
those ignorant of Jewish history and literature outside its 
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pages, can have passed from the consideration of the Old to 
that of the New Testament without being conscious of 
something like a lacuna—without feeling that the intellec- 
tual and social no less than the political environment of the 
Jews has undergone momentous changes during those four 
centuries. Such a student. finds mention of persons and 
sects and schools of which he can find no trace in the Old 
Testament. He comes upon beliefs and opinions for which 
the earlier canon does not even furnish a clue. He dis- 
covers institutions long settled and dominating the religious 
life of the people of which the Old Testament supplies not 
even the name. He finds popular ideas, religious terms 
and phrases in current use wholly unlike those of ancient 
psalmists and prophets. In short, he finds himself in what 
is virtually a new world, both of thought and life. The 
sensation may be paralleled to a certain extent by imagining 
a similar stride from one illustrious epoch in the history of 
a nation or literature to another some centuries distant, 
when all the conditions of existence have become profoundly 
modified. Even if the intervening period be comparatively 
uninteresting, a competent knowledge of it is imperative for 
him who would understand the epochs it sunders. In the 
ordinary course of terrestrial things, deserts will persist in 
dividing many a fruitful Egypt from a Promised Land, and 
must be traversed, even if immediate and magical modes of 
locomotion be in his power, by everyone who would gain 
a true geographical intelligibility of both countries. The 
light which the Apocrypha reflects both on the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures is enormous, and might be made the 
theme of a considerable treatise. One good effect which we 
confidently look for from these volumes is awakening the 
dormant faculties of Englishmen to this important truth. 
Here, however, we can only deal with the Christian part of 
the question. 

First, the Apocrypha reveals the growth of religious 
tendencies, sects, and schools which attain a maturer 
developement in the New Testament. The chief of these 
are: 1, Messianism; 2, the Logos doctrine; 3, Rabbinism. 
We have only space for a brief glance at each. 

1. The origin and general growth of the Messias idea have 
of late years been elaborated in well-known works devoted to 
the subject, to which we refer our readers.* Our own special 


* See especially Mr. Stanton’s ‘Jewish and Christian Messiah,’ 
Edinburgh, 1886. 
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concern is with the Messianism of the Apocrypha. This 
presents peculiar features worthy of a passing glance. We 
find that the personal character of the Messias, so strongly 
insisted on by the Old Testament prophets, has “under gone a 
change. The national hope has expanded from a king to a 
kingdom. Some of the writers in these volumes appear not 
only to regret this change, but to consider it anomalous and 
retrogressive. We must profess our entire inability to con- 
cur with them. Surely fluctuations and vicissitudes in such 
an expectation—the idealised product of religious excita- 
tion and patriotic fervour—are phenomena we have every 
reason to expect. However inevitable to a Christian the 
conception of a personal Messias, that of a supreme dominion 
which should embrace all heathendom, whose capital was 
Jerusalem, whose law and religion was Mosaism, and whose 
true ruler was God, so far from being an ideal foreign to the 
theocratic opinions and institutions of the Jews, was wholly 
in harmony with them. Nay more, Messianism in this sense 
was but the legitimate expansion, suggested and stimulated 
by such facts as the Captivity and the Dispersion, of the 
theocratic rule which, amid all the national vicissitudes, con- 
tinued to be the root-thought of Jewish conceptions of 
government. We doubt much whether there ever was a 
period in Jewish history in which this vague theocratic 
aspiration had assumed in popular belief a completely con- 
solidated personal form ; on the other hand, it appears to us 
that the indications given us in the New Testament point to 
a lax and undefined conception of the personality of the 
Messias even when the belief tended in that direction among 
sections of the Jewish people. Those who choose to com- 
pare the scattered allusions to the Messianic kingdom * con- 
tained in the Apocrypha with the popular belief of the New 
Testament will not find much difference in the personal 
aspect of the question, though there is a considerable expan- 
sion in the later writings as to what may be termed the 
eschatological accompaniments of the new kingdom. 

2. A much more distinct developement may be traced in 
the Logos idea, which forms so prominent a feature of the 
fourth gospel. The origin of the abstraction is no more 
difficult in the case of the Hebrew than in that of any other 
language. It is a natural outcome of what may be termed 
theocratic metaphysics. Like all such products, its primitive 
form, such as we find it in the canonical books Proverbs 


. * Comp. Baneen’s ‘ Bibelwerk,’ vol, vii. p. 78. 
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and Job, is vague; but during the Apocrypha period, and 
by means of contact with the Platonism of Alexandria, the 
notion exhibits very distinct marks of developement, until, 
with the aid of Philo, as presenting a still further stage in 
the same direction, we come to the complete personification 
of St. John. It would be difficult to point out any subject- 
matter in which the Apocrypha is more helpful to the reader 
of the New Testament than this ample witness which it 
bears to the evolutionary stages of the Logos. The subject 
has, however, been treated recently by Professor Drummond * 
in so exhaustive a manner that we need do no more than 
refer our readers to it. 

3. But the most popular and wide-spreading influence of 
the New Testament period—embracing not only the pro- 
founder ideas of the few, but the ordinary religious pre- 
possessions, usages, and opinions of the many—on the origin 
and developement of which the Apocrypha throws light, is 
undoubtedly Rabbinism. The rise and growth of this massive, 
myriad-formed popular religionism is one of the most in- 
teresting questions of Jewish religious history, and one of 
profound import in the early history of Christianity. Its 
early progress is marked in the Apocrypha by incidental 
allusions, and by its close assimilation of method to the 
gnomic books, but its later differentiation inte sects, schools, 
and beliefs, such as we find existing in the New Testament, 
is only obscurely intimated. Rabbinism is the matrix out 
of which the sects of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, 
the institutions of synagogues and proseuche, emerged ; the 
crude doctrinal tendency of which the early teachings of 
the Talmudists with their various schools and sects, the 
popular beliefs of the Jews, both in politics, social life, and 
religion, are so many varied ramifications. That it had 
its broader as well as narrower implications as regards 
Judaism we have already seen, and a philosophical insight 
into the early history of Christianity would tend to show 
that these opposite tendencies were reproduced in that 
history. Hausrath, in his very interesting ‘ Zeitgeschichte,’ 
has pointed out traces of Rabbinic method in the teachings 
of Christ, and we may concede this as an incidental adoption 
of customary argumentation without losing sight of the fact 
that the general impression produced on the popular mind 
by His method was ‘ that He taught as one having authority 





* See the work above mentioned on ‘Philo and the Jewish Alex- 
andrian Philosophy.’ 
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‘and not as the Scribes.’ St. Paul, however, presents us 
with a fairly complete and most interesting illustration of 
Rabbinical method in its broader aspects, most of the events 
in his life, as well as evolutions in his teaching, being ex- 
plicable by a comprehensive knowledge of the multiform 
aspects of Rabbinism. 

Besides these larger outgrowths of Messianism, Rabbinism, 
&c., which pertain to the Apocrypha epoch, or rather form- 
ing subordinate portions of them, are other developements 
of Jewish faith found in the New Testament. Angelology 
and demonology are shown to have grown considerably 
during the Apocrypha period. Eschatological conceptions, 
the notions of the resurrection, final judgement, heaven, and 
hell, have acquired more definite outlines. The doctrines 
of the Holy Spirit, pre-existence and immortality of souls 
share a similar developement. Some elements in the teach- 
ing of Christ—e.g. the identification of almsgiving as 
righteousness; the negative form of the golden rule, for- 
giveness to be bought by forgiving—find incidental mention 
in the Apocrypha. St. Paul’s doctrines of election and re- 
probation, retribution and atonement, his account of the 
Christian panoply, his conception of original sin, are found 
current in the Apocrypha period. Similarly such popular 
religious terms as grace, faith, hope, salvation, regeneration, 
Son of Man, kingdom of heaven, Xc., together with such 
phrases and similes as an extended knowledge of Greek 
would be likely to import into Jewish literature, are dis- 
covered in the Apocryphal books. The late Emmanuel 
Deutsch, in his well-known article on the Talmud, based the 
importance he ascribed to that collection on the fact that it 
supplies the origin of such recognised Christian terms and 
ideas. It seems to us that the claim may most fitly be 
made for the Apocrypha as standing, at least for Christians, 
in the direct line of literary and religious succession. To 
extend these instances of obligation which readers of Chris- 
tian scriptures owe to the Apocrypha would be an easy 
task. Happily, however, since the publication of these 
volumes it has become needless. The notes are perpetually 
occupied in pointing out these similarities, and the intro- 
ductions give especial attention to the same subject. That 
they should occur more frequently in the gnomic books than 
elsewhere is only what might have been expected. Dr. 
Edersheim, e.g., gives a long list of parallelisms between 
Ecclesiasticus and the Epistle of St. James, thereby attesting 
the strongly practical tendencies common to the two authors 
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(ii. p. 22). Similarly Canon Farrar has a useful paragraph 
showing the numerous correspondences between the pseudo- 
Solomon and the New Testament writers generally (vol. ii. 
. 408). 

c We must, however, leave this part of our subject, on 
which we might have enlarged more fully had we not been 
withheld by want of space and a fear of exhausting our 
readers’ patience. We trust we have sufficiently proved our 
main theses: (1) The independent value of the Apocryphal 
writings regarded as a portion of Jewish literature; (2) Their 
especial interest and importance to Christians as showing 
the field of Christianity in process of preparatory culture. 
Turning now to the volumes before us, we are at once 
conscious of one defect in their general plan. There is no 
attempt to point out the relation of the Apocrypha either 
to the Old Testament or to the New. The book continues 
that disregard of the Apocryphal writings, considered as an 
integral portion of Jewish literature, which we consider a 
capital defect both of Continental and English Protestantism. 
Obviously this should have been supplied either by the editor 
or, still better, by Dr. Salmon in his introduction. This, 
no doubt, is a very learned and pleasingly written perform- 
ance, but it seems to us to lay stress too exclusively on the 
antiquarian aspects of the Apocrypha, and not to have 
realised the more immediate and present-day interests the 
collection possesses both for Jews and Christians. He lays 
stress on the fact that the Apocryphal books are not quoted 
directly by New Testament writers. This may, in the fullest 
signification of the term ‘ quotation,’ be true; but it is not 
true, as we have shown, in respect of ideas, words, and 
phrases incorporated in the New Testament writings without 
mention of their source. The remark is couched in a spirit 
of peevish exclusiveness as to canonicity which mars other 
portions of his introduction. The only direct attempt con- 
tained in these volumes at showing the evolution of Jewish 
doctrines through the Apocrypha period down to the Christian 
era is found in Professor Fuller’s second excursus, affixed to 
his introduction to Tobit, which deals with angelology and 
demonology (yoJ. i. p. 171). This is, however, but a small 
part of the general subject. 

Another point of general criticism on which we cannot 
think our commentators, or rather the guiding spirits 
responsible for the plan of the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’ are to 
be congratulated relates to the text. It is admitted by all 
competent critics that the authorised text of the Apocrypha 
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is execrable. It is not only wretched as a translation where 
the text is trustworthy, but is vitiated by numerous false 
readings of the original texts, &c. Now we can understand 
the arrangement that in a commentary on the canonical 
books written by the bishops and clergy of the English 
Church the Authorised Version should have been adhered to, 
but the Apocrypha, we submit, stands on a different footing. 
It has no doctrinal authority, and forms but an infinitesimal 
part of the lectionary. Its commentators should, therefore, 
as it appears to us, have been allowed ample freedom in 
emendations whenever the translation is clearly wrong or 
its meaning imperfectly expressed. The propriety of this 
course is emphasised by the completion of the Revised 
Version of the canonical scriptures. Without entering here 
on the merits of that performance, we may express our 
opinion that the writers here chosen to comment on the 
Apocryphal books were quite equal toa revision of the trans- 
lation which might at least have approximated to the 
Revised Version standard. No doubt false readings of 
texts and mistranslations are continually corrected in the 
notes, but this is not enough; the continuous reading of the 
Apocrypha is marred in this, as in all prior editions, by 
grotesque mistranslations and perversions of every kind. 
We see that the publisher has already put forth a condensed 
version of the canonical portions of the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
‘ mentary ;” we may assume that he will follow this up by a 
similar version of these volumes. In that case we venture 
to suggest that he will do well to allow an entire recast of 
the text, with the improved renderings found in the notes 
of these volumes. duly incorporated, all the poetical and 
gnomic portions set out, as in the Revised Version, in 
poetical form, and with a large curtailment of introductions, 


notes, &c. If he desires an example of the sort of book 


required, the seventh volume of Bunsen’s ‘ Bibelwerk ’ seems 
to us to furnish valuable hints. There we find epitomised 
histories of the period, an improved translation of the text, 
accompanied by brief but pointed footnotes, and containing 
as an appendix fragments of the book of Enoch. On some 
such plan we might have a real desideratum in our Biblical 
literature, viz. a volume which, incorporating the Apocrypha 
together with illustrative portions of the book of Enoch, the 
Psalms of Solomon, and the book of Jubilees, should form 
a connecting volume between the Old and New Testaments. 
Such a work would go a great way towards rendering com- 
mentaries on the New Testament superfluous. 
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Our next general criticism is commendatory. It is impos- 
sible, we believe, to deny that these volumes of the ‘ Speaker’s 
‘ Commentary’ are, as a whole, superior to the rest. We 
do not mean that the authors are more learned, or that they 
manifest ampler research or greater exegetical insight. 
What we mean is that they seem animated by a new sense of 
freedom. They have no dogmatic or doctrinal interests to 
subserve. They may have their say on Ben Sira or the 
pseudo-Solomon as freely as if they were commenting on 
Herodotus or Plato. They are fettered by no laws but those 
of philology, and are responsible to no tribunal but that of 
conscience and critical veracity. We need not here insist 
on the bias, often doubtless unconscious, which has rendered 
English Biblical exegesis the passive instrument of foregone 
theories of inspiration or dogmatic exigency. For that 
matter the general history of Biblical interpretation is sur- 
charged with illustrations of this unhappy and immoral sub- 
serviency. Without touching controversial issues which are 
admittedly beyond our scope, we cannot help saying that all 
these questions as to the nature and extent of inspiration 
would be greatly simplified, at least for the lay intellect, if 
the recognised principles of literary discrimination were 
allowed to take part, albeit only as a subsidiary issue, in 
their solution. To take a case in point: Dr. Salmon, in his 
introduction, discussing the acceptance of the Apocrypha as 
inspired, and maintaining that this would necessitate ‘a 
‘low theory of inspiration, has the following remarks 
(vol. i. p. xxxiv) :— 

‘ The two classes of books (the Old Testament and Apocrypha) can 
be put on the same level either by magnifying the authority ascribed 
to the former or depressing that ascribed to the latter. Thus, for 
example, the rationalistic critic of the present day who does not 
ascribe inspiration, as the Church understands the word’ (we never 
knew that the English Church had ever put forward a definition of 
Inspiration), ‘to any books has no inclination to set the books of the 
Apocrypha in any inferior position. Jewish literature of one age has 
as many claims on his regards as Jewish literature of another.’ 


Surely a proposition more at variance with fact it would 
be impossible to formulate. Does Dr. Salmon really sup- 
pose that any critic possessed of the veriest elements of 
reason and insight would dream of placing, e.g., the selfish 
maxims or the petty platitudes of Ben Sira, or the grotesque 
absurdities of Tobit, on the same plane of literary excellence 
as Isaiah, Ezekiel, or the Psalms? Theories of inspiration 
have hardly more to de with the question than theories of 
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astronomy. Would any sane man hold that an inspiration 
theory was needed to mark, e.g., the difference between 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Martin F. Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial 
‘Philosophy’? This is precisely the invocation of a super- 
fluous deus ew machina, which renders the principles and 
methods of theologians so unsatisfactory to the ordinary lay 
intellect. The relation of the Apocrypha to the canonical 
scriptures is on the whole quite intelligible of itself, with- 
out complicating the issue with foregone theories and con- 
clusions of any kind. 

Another aspect of the general sense of freedom with which, 
spite of the unfortunate diagnosis we have just criticised, and 
a few incidental remarks elsewhere, we are ready to credit 
the writers of these volumes, is their readiness to avail 
themselves of Continental labours in the same field. Each 
of them acknowledges the help he has derived from the 
Apocryphal portion of the ‘ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
‘Handbuch.’ On the whole, this well-known work still 
remains the best commentary on the Apocrypha, although, 
on the questions of textual sources, geographical discoveries, 
and comparative philology, it is no doubt partly superseded 
by the present work, which is more up to date. The con- 
stant references to it and to other German authorities are 
made in a spirit of grateful recognition, which contrasts 
pleasingly with the suspicious and grudging temper with 
which such references were too often made in the canonical 
portion of the ‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ We have only 
noticed a single example of this unworthy spirit in the com- 
pass of these volumes. Professor Rawlinson in one place 
speaks of Ewald in connexion with ‘the sceptical school,’ 
an association which would have greatly surprised as well 
as shocked the great critic, who considered that his whole 
life’s labours had been an unceasing and uncompromising 
polemic with such extreme sections of Biblical research. 

We should, however, be rendering inadequate justice to 
the individual commentators were we to limit our remarks 
to their general characteristics regarded as a whole. Without 
anticipating our verdict in each special case, we may here say 
without distinction that all the writers have attained an un- 
usually high level of hermeneutic excellence. All prove them- 
selves possessed of undeniable qualifications on the score of 
scholarship and research, as well as in that of insight and 
fairness. And the general result is one of which English 
exegetics has every reason to feel proud. As regards the 
separate books to which we must devote the remainder of our 
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article, they are of course marked by the individual tastes 
and idiosyncrasies of their respective authors; but they do 
not betray greater diversities of treatment than might have 
been expected from a haphazard collection of scholars in- 
terested each in his special subject. Entire uniformity, even 
were it desirable, would in such a case be practically un- 
attainable. 

The two books of Esdras assigned to the sur-master of St. 
Paul's school are treated with learning and care. The first 
book, consisting as it does of reproductions of the canonical 
writings of the Persian period, is almost equally destitute of 
independent value and interest. The object of the writer 
has been a riddle to his commentators, both ancient and 
modern. Mr. Lupton’s view appears to us at least as probable 
as any that has been set forth. He concludes ‘ that the writer 
‘ wished alike to stimulate his countrymen to a more zealous 
‘ observance of the law and to win for them the favour of 
‘ some foreign ruler—it might be one of the Ptolemies.’ The 
curious episode related in chapter iv. seems out of harmony 
with the general character of the book. It is an Eastern 
apologue or gnomic competition such as was often resorted 
to in order to relieve the ennui of oriental courts. But, 
though the story and its incidents bear a strongly Eastern 
character (Ewald thought it might have been derived from 
some book of Persian court stories),yet the solution of thegiven 
problem bears a close relation to Hebrew modes of thought, 
inasmuch as truth is identified with the Creator of the 
universe, and is affirmed to be superior to all things. On 
these two points the author seems to us to come near to the 
absolute and immutable relations of truth and righteousness 
as they are represented in the canonical prophets and psalms. 

The second book of Esdras, though a hybrid production of 
unknown but probably post-Christian date, is a work of much 
greater interest. Its most remarkable feature is the witness it 
bears to the growth and direction of Jewish speculation after 
the captivity. Mr. Lupton not very happily compares ‘ the 
‘deep problems of human life which are propounded in it 
‘ to those which Bishop Butler deals with in the first part of 
‘ his “ Analogy.”’ A keener perception of congruity would 
have compared them to the similar speculations contained in 
the Psalms and the books of Job and the Preacher. Jewish 
thought, until a comparatively late period, did not concern 
itself with the large problems which English deists of the 
eighteenth century propounded and, more suorum, claimed to 
solve. The providence of the Jews was essentially limited. 
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Its sphere of operation was circumscribed by the chosen 
people, and ‘the moral government of the world,’ as they 
understood it, referred not to processes and issues in opera- 
tion among all men in every place, but merely among those 
who were of Abraham’s seed. A very apt illustration of the 
manner in which Jewish thought expanded in conceniric 
circles, so to speak—one leg of its exploring compasses being 
always firmly fixed at its theocratic basis, Jerusalem—is given 
us in the fifth chapter of this book. Here we find the alleged 
Divine decree which established the Jews as the chosen people 
taken as one example among a number of similar inductions 
extending intoall the domains of nature. Thus among all 
trees there is but one vine; among all lands, but one fruit- 
ful field, &c. &e. Nothing can well be more arbitrary and 
jejune than the instances selected to establish the induction, 
but this does not touch the remarkable fact that an induc- 
tion founded on a large observation of alleged distinctions in 
nature should have been thought needful to justify the pre- 
destined selection of the chosen people. To the writers of the 
Old Testament, as well as to St. Paul in the New, no such 
inductive reasoning was necessary. The Old Testament seer 
would have spurned the very attempt to interpret by any 
generalisations or analogies in other directions the inscrut- 
able decrees of God. His simpler method would have been 
to proclaim defiantly the Divine ipse dixit, with probably 
the addition of St. Paul’s warning: ‘ Nay but, O man, who 
art thou that repliest against God?’ We find a similar 
generalisation applied to the question of final retribution 
in 2nd Esdras ix. 15-17. We need hardly add that 
the book does not contain any advance in the solution of 
problems that are only soluble when regarded as ultimate 
truths. Esdras’s Divine mentor who undertakes to put his 
doubts to flight does not stand upon a higher pinnacle of 
omniscience than those who arrogate similar functions in 
the Old Testament. Indeed the appeal to man’s ignorance 
of natural laws and phenomena with which he is in closest 
contact is precisely the same in 2nd Esdras as in the 
book of Job. 

On the whole we may say that the 2nd Esdras, setting aside 
defects which pertain to its form and date, is to the student 
of Hebrew thought a remarkable book. It presents the 
Jewish intellect, stirred by contact with other nations, and 
stimulated by their freer tendencies, engaged in the task of 
philosophical speculation. Centuries intervene between the 
2nd Esdras and the culmination of Jewish philosophy in 
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Al Ghazzali and Maimonides; but the germs of speculation 
which made these great thinkers so illustrious are already 
traceable in the rudimentary research of their nameless pre- 
decessor. If their mental scope is wider, and their intel- 
lectual resources more varied, the spirit, the freedom, the 
direction of research are alike in both. 

The treatment of the book of Tobit, of which Professor 
Fuller has charge, is marked by fulness of research and by 
a fair amount of exegetical insight. It is, however, marred 
by a disproportionate exuberance of comment. The author 
has not yet grasped the primary function of a commentator— 
to explain and illumine without overloading his text—nor has 
he that perception of fitness which recognises the incongruity 
of over-elaboration in the case of a simple text such as Tobit. 
To take one example out of many, he might have saved his 
reader the labour of wading through the preposterous alle- 
gorisms of Bede, which meet us perpetually and with an 
aggravating and increasing sense of irrelevancy and bad 
taste. Not that Professor Fuller’s own comments are not 
often as jejnne and petty as the most childish of Bede’s mystic 
fancies. ‘This, e.g., is his sage reflection on the meeting of 
Tobias with Raphael (i. p. 205) : ‘ Devout men have seen in 
‘ this meeting an illustration of the guiding hand of provi- 
‘dence. No sooner had Tobias gone out on his difficult 
‘search than he met one who combined in himself the 
‘ necessary qualifications of trustworthiness, familiarity with 
‘ the road to be travelled, and brotherly affinity.’ It would 
be hard to parallel the solemn ineptitude of this remark. A 
little further on, moreover, he devotes no less than a column 
to a serious consideration of the application of the fish’s gall 
as a remedy for leucoma, and compares the treatment with 
questionable taste to Christ’s employment of moistened clay 
to cure blindness. 

We cannot say that much is added to our former know- 
ledge of Tobit by Professor Fuller’s exhaustive treatment. 
The most valuable feature of his elaborate introduction 
seems to us to be his excursus on ‘ angelology and demon- 
‘ology,’ which contains an accumulation of interesting 
matter, though his attempt to infer the date of Tobit from 
the particular stage of developement these beliefs had now 
attained seems to us unfounded. The same remark applies 
to his attempted discrimination between the demonology of 
Tobit and that found in the book of Enoch. 

The additions to the book of Esther, also committed to 
Professor Fuller, similarly receive what his great and quaint 
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namesake would undoubtedly have labelled.‘ Pullentroat~—- 


‘ment.’ He gives us as one of the motives which prompted 
the writing of the book the following: ‘to vindicate the 
‘ character of a daughter of Israel in becoming the consort 
‘ofa heathen prince.’ The nature of the ‘ vindication ’ may 
be seen by comparing xiv. 15 with xv. 15, 14. Surely 
some notice of Esther’s arrant duplicity, though it is paral- 
leled by the case of Judith and other Jewish heroines, would 
have been more becoming in a commentator of a work in- 
tended for ‘ instruction in manners.’ 

The book of Judith, entrusted to Mr. Ball, is treated by 
him with the same lavish erudition, but withal with a kin- 
dred defective sense of proportion such as we have noticed 
in the case of Professor Fuller. Both his introduction and 
his notes are cumbered with au overwhelming mass of Rab- 
binical and philological learning. He, of course, allows the 
unhistorical character of the book, and is not backward in 
detailing and emphasising the proofs of that conclusion. 
His theory of the age and composition of the book has much 
to say for it. It is both ingenious in itself and is supported 
with an adequate amount of circumstantial evidence. He 
tells us (i. p. 251) :— 

‘In my opinion the book of Judith is a free composition in the 
manner of the Haggada, principally based upon recollections of the feats 
of the heroic Judas, and more especially upon the facts related in 1 Mace. 
iii, 27—iv. 61, vi. 1-7, vii. 26-50, &c. A careful comparison of 
these passages with the corresponding portions of Judith would 
probably go far to convince any unprejudiced reader of the substantial 
truth of this view.’ 


We believe that most readers who carefully follow the 
path prescribed for them will agree in the opinion thus 
modestly set forth. Mr. Ball would probably have considered 
the further literary implications of his theory as travelling 
beyond his brief, but this recasting of scattered facts in 
genuine history into a new and fictitious legend, with names, 
dates, and incidents all transformed to suit the story, is a 
developement of literary method and tendencies of which 
every philosophic student of Jewish thought is bound to take 
note. The full measure of the supposed heroine’s immorality 
and treachery, with their significance as representing con- 
temporary opinion both in ethics and religion, is similarly 
passed over by Mr. Ball with the careless remark: ‘She 
‘ belongs to her own age, not ours.’ On the whole, we do Mr. 
Ball’s Judith no injustice when we say that its Rabbinism 
and philological learning are more conspicuous than its philo- 
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sophical insight and breadth of view. As regards the plea 
just given that Judith’s code of ethics belongs to her own 
time, we may, while admitting its legitimate force, be per- 
mitted to add that the ‘instruction in manners,’ which the 
story is supposed to convey, belongs not to her time, but to 
our own. 

Mr. Ball’s treatment of the four smaller Apocrypha—‘ The 
‘Song of the Three Children,’ ‘The History of Susanna,’ 
‘ Bel and the Dragon,’ and ‘The Prayer of Manasses ’—.is 
marked by erudition and elaboration, but the books them- 
selves are too unimportant to detain us. 

The same remark must be applied generally to Arch- 
deacon Gifford’s commentary on Baruch and the Epistle of 
Jeremy. We must, however, notice that he treats the simi- 
larity between Baruch i. 15—ii. 17 and Daniel ix. 7, 19 
with characteristic moderation. He, however, lays too much 
stress on Dr. Pusey’s judgement. The learned Doctor was 
so completely prejudiced as to the early date of Daniel that 
his judgement on the issue is really worthless. 

Reserving the gnomic books to be considered together at 
the end of this paper, we turn now to Professor Rawlinson’s 
treatment of the Maccabean books. This appears to us 
worthy of his reputation as an accomplished historian. 
Indeed, we cannot help thinking that his present com- 
mentary contrasts favourably with the work of the same 
kind which he did for the historical books of the Hebrew 
canon. It is marked by greater ingenuousness and absence 
of traditional bias, though how far this might be the result 
of the ampler sense of freedom inspired by deutero-canonical 
writings we cannot say. But the historical faculty, trained 
in so many fields, is here exemplified at its best. We may 
point to his introductions, and especially to paragraph vii. 
of that on 2nd Maccabees, as exemplifying our meaning. 
It would be impossible to better, from a critical and im- 
partial point of view, the comparison he institutes between 
the two books. 

Putting out of sight, in the supreme interests of critical 
veracity, the proverb which imputes odiousness to com- 
parisons, we are constrained to say that Dr. Edersheim’s 
commentary on Ecclesiasticus seems to us the most meri- 
torious in this collection. With an ample equipment of the 
special erudition demanded by his subject, he unites tact 
and method in presenting his conclusions. He does not 
overwhelm his theme with erudite superfluities, nor does he 


go outside its due limits in order to find a still larger scope. 
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for learned ostentation. His style is clear, unaffected, and 
fairly concise. Besides other qualities befitting him for his 
post of Bible commentator, he has a fair share both of 
intellectual acumen and spiritual insight—the latter being 
a much rarer speciality than is commonly thought, but one 
without which no writer should ever dream of exercising 
the functions of Bible commentator. Like others of his 
collaborators—notably Canon Farrar—Dr. Edersheim em- 
phasises unduly the distinction between canonical and 
deutero-canonical scriptures. That the difference exists, 
and is sufficiently patent to every attentive reader, we have 
already conceded ; but the difference surely is one of degree, 
not of kind. No doubt the ethics and human standpoint 
of Ben Sira are conspicuously mundane and selfish ; but are 
there no selfish maxims in the Proverbs, or purely worldly 
conceptions of life and duty? On the other hand, Ben 
Sira is surely not destitute of religious feeling or warm 
human sympathies, though they may be somewhat obscured 
by their close association with other incongruous attributes. 
And this leads us to remark that our authors, treating of 
books and subjects whose very titles and positions bring 
them into strong contrast with others of a similar kind, 
have forgotten those rules of proportion, the nice gradations 
of lights and shadows, which, incumbent on all critics and 
commentators, are imperatively demanded of those who 
occupy their position. From the point of view of essential 
continuity, successive epochs and stages in human evolutions 
of every kind, literary, social, or political, are not differen- 
tiated in that miraculously sudden and sensational manner 
which their historians, for obvious reasons of effective pre- 
sentation and striking contrast, are apt to suppose. The 
salient phenomena of two several successive epochs may 
differ largely from each other in form, colouring, or possibly 
in both; but then we do not find that, either in a landscape 
or in a given definitive stage of human or literary growth, a 
true presentation or picture is made up wholly of salient 
phenomena? As an interesting example of Dr. Edersheim’s 
manner, standpoint, and the kind of research he has ex- 
pended on his subject, we extract the following remarks 
from his paragraph on the ethics of Ecclesiasticus (vol. ii. 
p- 16) :— 

‘ Without entering into a detailed analysis, we may briefly indicate 
the favourable and the unfavourable aspect of Ecclesiasticus in this 
(ethical) respect. In the former, we include the constant and promi- 
nent references to God and the ever recurring admonitions to fear and 
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obedience of Him. Closely connected with this is the essential dis- 
tinction made throughout the book between the righteous and the 
sinner. As in the view of our author, wisdom in its objective aspect 
is fully presented in the revealed law of God, so in its subjective 
aspect it coincides with the fear of the Lord. Tlence also the pious is 
throughout represented as the wise, and the sinner as the fool, and vice 
versd also.’ (Compare the interesting note on p. 17 as to the different 
words employed to express wisdom and folly.) ‘On the other hand, 
if Ben Sira so frequently and emphatically insists that God will cer- 
tainly requite the righteous and the sinner, we have to bear in mind 
that the requital which he expects is of and in this world. Similarly 
if he enjoins observance of the rites and worship of Israel, it is too 
often rather because they are ancestral than because of their absolute 
and intrinsic importance, because they are Israel’s rather than because 
they are God’s. Of any deeper understanding of the spiritual or 
typical import of sacrifices or the cther institutions of the Old 
Testament we cannot discern a trace. On the contrary, almsgiving 
and prayer—and that as an opus operatum—seem to constitute in the 
view of our author the substance of religion, although (as already ex- 
plained) he insists on strict and even joyous observance of the ordi- 
nances of the Sanctuary. Very characteristic and generally instructive 
in all these respects is the first stanza of chap. xxxv. Most curious 
and interesting are the extensive, evidently Christian, alterations 
introduced in this chapter in the Syriac version.’ 


Coming lastly to the book of Wisdom, which has been 
committed to Canon Farrar, we wish we could speak favour- 
ably of this prolific author’s latest attempt at hermeneutics. 
Undoubtedly it reveals his well-known and amiable charac- 
teristics; it manifests research, generous comprehension, 
and many-sided culture, but it exemplifies also haste, super- 
ficiality, rhetorical effusiveness, and inaccuracy. We are in 
doubt whether it was an occult perception of the fitness of 
things, or a grotesque and cruel irony, which selected him 
to comment on an unknown author whose mental charac- 
teristics and exegetical method he is forced to describe in 
terms so entirely applicable to himself. According to his 
own description, the author of the book of Wisdom must 
have been an actual pre-existence of himself, who flourished 
at Alexandria some time near the Christian era. There is 
no mistaking the familiar lineaments (ii. 406) :— 


‘The author of the book of Wisdom is fanciful rather than imagi- 
native. He entirely lacks that fusing esemplastic power of imagination 
which enables great writers like Milton and Dante to compress an 
image into a word or line. . . . His forte is poetical description far 
more than sustained reasoning. With great rhetorical power he 
frequently becomes fantastic and sometimes almost grotesque in his 
combinations and descriptions. Le passes lightly over difficulties; 
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manipulates history by a purely subjective process, and leaves many 
antinomies not only unsolved, but even unnoticed. In studying the 
book it is impossible to resist a doubt that the tumultuous verbiage 
sometimes shrouds indefiniteness of conception. The writer is 
stronger as a stylist than as a logician. He is an eclectic without clear 
conception or definite system. . . . The lack of simplicity betrayed 
by the exaggerations of the style—its occasional pomposity and 
artificial elaborateness—is found also in the method of treat- 
ment, &. &c.’ 


We do not remember ever to have met a more interesting 
literary tu quoque, or illustration of mutato nomine de te 
fabula, &c. The Canon’s many admirers will henceforth 
possess in this graphic pen-and-ink sketch an example of 
self-portraiture which, if unconscious, is undeniably faithful. 
The two characteristics noticed on which alone we have room 
to dwell are his perpetual inaccuracies and his not always 
appropriate poetical quotations. As to the first, they cover 
the whole ground of his research, though we are persuaded 
they are as often the result of haste as of forgetfulness or 
ignorance. Thus he attributes the opinion of the eternity 
of matter to Aristotle, when a profounder knowledge of 
early Greek speculation would have made him aware that it 
was a commonplace of all the materialising schools of 
philosophy. He speaks of the ‘De Mundo’ as a genuine 
work of Aristotle’s, when it has long been recognised as 
spurious, being most likely a translation of a work with the 
same title by Appuleius. He mentions the treatise attributed 
to Timeeus Locrus as if it were a genuine production of the 
Pythagorean teacher of that name, whereas it is, in all pro- 
bability, nothing more than an abridgement of Plato’s dia- 
logue ‘ Timeeus.’ He speaks of the ‘ De Vita Contemplativa.’ 
of Philo as a genuine work, whereas all Philo critics have now 
agreed on its spuriousness. Nor is this all. Dr. Farrar’s 
poetical idiosyncrasies form a conspicuous feature of his 
intellect, general style, and, in this instance, of his herme- 
neutical method. We might therefore have looked here, if 
anywhere, for accuracy ; but we find that his poetical allu- 
sions are just as loose and haphazard as his philosophical 
and philological references. Lovelace’s well-known line— 


‘ Stone walls do not a prison make ’"— 


is not improved by the new version of ‘ strong walls,’ 
though it is true this might have been a typographical error. 
The same excuse, however, cannot be proffered for the mis- 
quotation of Wordsworth’s well-known ‘Oh sir, the good 
die first,’ &c., into the following :-— 
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‘The good die carly, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.’ 
Still less for its reference to Shakespeare. 

But Dr. Farrar’s poetical quotations not only offend by 
their reckless, slipshod, and often inappropriate character ; 
they pall on us by their exuberance. We have not had 
patience to enumerate all the quotations from every source 
with which he has studded his footnotes, but we should 
suppose that their total number cannot fall far short of a 
hundred. Now, however rhetorical the author of the book 
of Wisdom may be, or however rare the contingency of 
such an author finding an annotator as rhetorical and 
flowery as himself, we submit that this indefinite extension of 
their common idiosyncrasy so as to convert their pages into 
a poetical anthology is, even taking the lowest view of it, 
a process too akin to painting the lily to merit approval. 
From the higher standpoint of scientific hermeneutics the 
method deserves strong reprobation. Surely the primary 
function of the commentator is to explain, and so far as 
necessary illumine, his text. There might be cases where 
the explanation or illumination is made clearer by an appro- 
priate illustration ; or, again, other cases where priority of 
thought is*concerned which might conceivably need the 
help of sufficing illustration; but there can be no case 
wherein it is a commentator’s duty to make his text a 
peg on which to hang, whenever possible, a wreath of often 
ill-assorted poetical flowers. As Canon Farrar is the only 
one of our Apocrypha commentators who has treated his 
text in this fashion, and as it is the first time we have seen 
this feature of exegetics carried to such an excess, we could 
not help musing on the new theory by which attempts might 
conceivably be made to justify it. Fortunately we chanced 
to alight on Dr. Farrar’s own justification of it. He con- 
tributed some time since a paper on ‘Characteristics of 
‘Modern English Exegesis’ to the ‘ Expositor’ (series iii. 
vol. vii. p. 19), in which he not only sets forth, but endeavours 
to defend, this peculiarity. The passage is too long for 
quotation, but a few words will serve to indicate its drift :— 

‘TI will mention but one more characteristic of modern English 
exegesis—viz. its width of range and the interest of its literary and 
other illustrations. Some of our best commentators thus become so 
brightly human and attractive that they allure thousands of un- 
accustomed students to study for themselves the word of God,’ &c. 


We cannot at all subscribe to this view of exegesis, 
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English or otherwise, if Dr. Farrar’s book of Wisdom is 
intended as a practical illustration of it. A commentary 
duly enlivened by pointed illustrations and apt pithy remarks 
is one thing, a florilegium of quotations of all kinds without 
the least attempt at arrangement is quite another. It is a 
blind confusion of two distinct literary objects, and can only 
conduce to the injury both of one and the other. We, at all 
events, sincerely hope that English hermeneutics will never 
be reduced to the culling of poetical excerpts or arranging 
them like beads on a string around a given text. 

We must now take leave of our subject, and our last words 
must be, as the first were—words of approval. The volumes 
before us mark a distinct advance in English Biblical 
criticism. We cannot but regret the operation of whatever 
causes that have made a commentary on the Apocrypha a 
work of greater excellence and permanent value than com- 
mentaries on the canonical books in the same series. What- 
ever they are, and in what mode soever they may be best 
met, the fact remains the same. We have every confidence 
that, together with its theme of the Apocryphal books, this 
work will have some effect indirectly in raising the general 
study of Hebrew literature to a higher position, regarding 
it, in other words, from the philosophical standpoint of 
continuity. We feel assured that this conception of the 
study will give increased interest to all our Biblical records, 
while it will also serve to explain, illustrate, and immeasurably 
enhance our knowledge of the Christian religion, whether as 
a history or as a doctrinal system. 





Art. [V.—Our Kin beyond the Sea. By J. C. Firru, with a 
Preface by J. A. Froupr. London. 12mo. 1888. 


\ HEN M. de Tocqueville visited the United States and 

wrote his celebrated book on Democracy in America, 
only fifty years had elapsed since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and rather more than forty since the establishment 
of the Union. He approached the American continent from 
the east, and the key to his work lay in the institutions of 
New England. The civilised portion of the Federal territory 
did not much exceed that of the original thirteen British 
colonies. Tocqueville himself says: ‘ The Valley of the 
‘Mississippi is upon the whole the most magnificent 
‘ dwelling-place prepared by God for man’s abode; and yet 
‘it may be said that at present it is a mighty desert.’ To 
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the west of the great Father of Waters lay an enormous and 
unexplored region, inhabited only by the sparse descendants 
of Indian tribes—a waste across which the fugitive Mormons 
fled to the unknown confines of the Great Salt Lake beyond 
the reach of man. Within the Eastern States the absolute 
ascendency of men of the pure Anglo-Saxon race was undi- 
vided and uncontested. It was about fifty years ago that the 
great western emigration of the people began. In 1830 
there were but 23 miles of railway in the States; in 1884 
125,379 miles of railway were in operation, having cost (we 
are told) 1,614,000,000/. sterling. The population has qua- 
drupled. Massachusetts and the city of Boston then shone 
with no uncertain light as the seats of culture and literature. 
New York was its chief rival in trade. The Southern States 
differed from the North in climate, in natural productions, in 
some social peculiarities, and especially by the existence of 
slavery; but the chief subject of contention between them 
was limited to the question of the tariff. At that time the 
government of the United States was held up to the admira- 
tion and envy of Europe as the most economical in the world. 
Taxation was light. The revenue was small. There was 
no public debt. There were no overgrown fortunes ; there 
were no able-bodied poor. The action of the democracy in 
its municipal and political functions was fair and regular, 
and seemed to realise the wise intentions of the founders of 
the republic. Horace Greeley said, in speaking of his early 
New England home, ‘I have never known a community so 
‘ generally moral, industrious, and friendly ; never one where 
‘so much good was known, and so little evil said of neigh- 
‘bour by neighbour.” Such was the America which M. de 
Tocqueville saw and described, with a sincere admiration 
for the strong religious convictions and the high moral tone 
that pervaded the community—qualities without which he 
conceived that good democratic government would be im- 
possible. 

Another half-century has elapsed ; another traveller, whose 
narrative we have placed at the head of these pages, visits 
the United States, in a direction and under circumstances 
precisely opposite to those which attracted the observation 
of his illustrious predecessor. It would be preposterous to 
compare the slight sketches of this gentleman from New 
Zealand with the reflections of the French statesman and 
philosopher. We have no such intention. But this little 
volume suffices to mark the astonishing intensity of the con- 
trast, marked by events and by conditions of society, both 
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personal and political, so extraordinary that we who have 
witnessed these metamorphoses can scarcely believe in their 
existence. 

Let us land with Mr. Firth from a magnificent steamer, 
which crosses the Pacific Ocean from another new world in 
Australia, and places him in the midst of the fierce energy, 
the wealth, the splendour, and the vice of San Francisco. 
Mr. Firth brings with him none of the prejudices of France 
or Europe. He boasts that he is an Englishman to the core, 
but a colonial Englishman. His real country is New Zealand, 
where he has played an honourable part in mercantile and 
public affairs ; but his Australian patriotism does not lessen 
his regard for the British Empire. He views everything 
with the eye of a New Zealander, and his criticisms are 
the more valuable as his standard of comparison is purely 
Australian. 

No two points of the globe are more dissimilar in their 
origin, their social characters, and their climates than 
Boston and San Francisco. On the east the stern discipline 
of the Pilgrim Fathers educated a united people by two 
centuries of rigid laws; on the west we see a city, rising 
like an exhalation, under the stimulus of gold, thronged by 
adventurers from every part of the earth, at first so lawless 
that life and property could only be protected by vigilance 
committees, and even then stained by innumerable crimes, 
with an influx of population of the Turanian race, the over- 
flow of China, and a society inflamed to madness by the 
sudden acquisition of incalculable wealth. 


‘ Never, perhaps, in the history of mining has so enormous an amount 
of mineral wealth been obtained in so short a time, from so small an 
area, as from the renowned Comstock silver lode at Virginia City. 
Silver bullion to the value of over 60,000,0COJ. sterling was obtained 
in about three years, from less than half a mile in length of the Com- 
stock lode or reef. Of this sum, over 20,000,000/. sterling was 
obtained from the famous © and C mine controlled by four men, 
originally diggers, saloon-keepers, &c., who, if report speaks correctly, 
not satisfied with the enormous wealth they obtained from the mine, 
stimulated stock-jobbing in mining shares in San Francisco to a 
frightful extent. So great was the excitement in the Stock Exchange 
there, that, under the terrible influence of the silver frenzy, men and 
women of almost every class madly speculated in mining shares, 
utterly regardless whether the wealth they so madly sought came 
from the mines or from the pockets of their friends and neighbours. 
While these victims of the silver insanity were buying and selling 
shares, the four arch speculators are credited or debited with having 
moved them about like pawns in a game, regulating the output of 
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bullion from the mine, as they themselves wished to buy for a rise or 
sell for a fall.’ 

Already in some of these argentiferous regions the mines 
are exhausted and the dream is over. But the social effects 
remain. By mining and railway speculations enormous 
fortunes were acquired by not a few individuals, which 
altered radically the status of democratic equality, and 
created a money power, controlling in many respects the in- 
stitutions of the country, with a grasp far more strenuous, 
selfish, and severe than that of the aristocratical and 
monarchical institutions of Europe. The principal interest 
of these discoveries of the precious metals consists not in 
the fortunes they have conferred on individuals, but in 
their moral effect on the American problems Mr. Firth 
invites us to consider, and, we must add, on the monetary 
conditions of the world. 

From San Francisco we travel for hundreds of miles along 
the Humboldt river, still through the brilliant atmosphere 
to the west of the Rocky Mountains, passing lakes and rail- 
way stations with names scarcely recorded by geography, 
and through valleys known fifty years ago only to the 
Indians, the bears, and the eagles. We cross the Rocky 
Mountains at a height of 8,200 feet, and descend upon the 
grasslands covered with thick herbage, which are now con- 
verted into ranches or cattle-stations owned by the wealthy 
‘ cattle kings.’ Thence we approach the great Valley of the 
Mississippi, now no longer a desert, but teeming with agri- 
cultural wealth and great cities. An inhabitant of Omaha 
city told us not long ago, with complacency, that there are 
eight banks in that community, a circumstance which he 
considered to be an indisputable proof of high civilisation. 
We shall not dwell on Mr. Firth’s notes on farming in this 
region, but it is worth while to note the excessive varia- 
tions of temperature, from 100° in the shade in summer. to 
20° or 30° below zero in winter. Mr. Firth remarks that 
such an enormous variation can hardly be conducive to 
health or long life in man. There are many signs that the 
American climate is singularly trying to white men of the 
North, and tends to a physical deterioration of the race. 

America, for this traveller from the far east, or rather 
west of that continent, is to be found in the great valley 
stretching in one grand plain between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Alleghany chain, watered by the great streams of 
the Missouri and the Mississippi and their confluents, blest 
with a soil of rare fertility, and with a substratum, in many 
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places, of coal. In that vast and fertile basin he discerns 
the future of the American people, for it is capable of sup- 
porting countless millions of human beings. But of the 
Eastern States, which are most accessible to travellers from 
Europe, he says not a word. Nota word of the exhausted 
lands of New England, of the philosophers of Boston, and 
the splendour of New York. He even asserts that the 
Americans have lost the character of a maritime people, 
which they retained as long as they clung to the Atlantic 
coast. In his eyes the great movement to the west is the 
leading feature in American life, which will ultimately govern 
the destinies of the nation. The cities he visited appear to 
have been Chicago, Denver, and Utah. He sees the Union 
from the rear, and passes in silence over all that previous 
travellers have noted. The point of sight of America viewed 
from the Pacific coast to the centre by Australian eyes, is 
new and original, and it is this which gives a peculiar value 
to Mr. Firth’s observations. 

We shall pass lightly over his not unfriendly, though 
somewhat humorous remarks, on what he saw of American 
usages and manners, differing probably from what he would 
have met with in the Fifth Avenue. It may be true that 
knives do not cut, that waiters do not wait, that nobody says 
‘Thank you,’ that the cars are dusty and the railways 
tedious ; no doubt to Mr. Firth these things are better done 
in New Zealand. But he qualifies these censorious remarks 
by a handsome tribute to the hospitality, courtesy, and 
good sense he everywhere met with in the States. 

The colonies of the European nations, Dutch, French, and 
English, were naturally all founded on the Atlantic coast. 
Their settlements were determined by the harbours they 
found there. Quebec on the St. Lawrence, Boston, New 
York, Charleston, New Orleans, and Washington itself, all 
belong to that narrow strip of land, hardly exceeding one 
hundred miles in breadth, which lies between the Alleghanies 
and the seas They were maritime colonies, depending for 
their existence on the proximity of Europe, and the vast 
interior of the continent remained unknown to them. ‘This 
‘tongue of arid land,’ said M. de Tocqueville, ‘was the 
‘cradle of those English colonies which were destined to 
‘become the United States of America. The centre of power 
‘ still remains there; whilst in the backwoods the true 
‘elements of the great people, to whom the future control 
‘ of the continent belongs, are gathering almost in secrecy 
‘together.’ It is there, and not in. New England, that 
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Mr. Firth goes to seek them, and the amazing progress of 
half a century shows these elements to be starting into 
life. Mr. Firth is an Australian colonist and a man of the 
future. But we may be allowed to cast a retrospective 
glance on the rapid evolution of a nation which has passed 
under our own eyes. We have seen a population of thirteen 
millions in 1830 swell to nearly sixty millions in 1888. We 
have seen the steamer and the railway open a continent, 
which but a few years ago was deemed impenetrable, to 
hosts of immigrants and to the export of enormous produce. 
We have seen nine millions of strangers from the different 
races of Europe acclimatised and nationalised in America. 
Nor has the social and political aspect of the nation remained 
unaltered. A country which was poor, economical, and 
untaxed has become inordinately wealthy, burdened with 
prodigious debts, aud an amount of taxation which renders 
it one of the dearest in the world. A civil war of un- 
paralleled magnitude breaks out between its members and 
costs a million of lives; yet within twenty years the traces 
of that great contest are obliterated. Twice within a short 
period the chief officer of the State has been struck down 
by the hand of an assassin, and once the President of the 
United States has been impeached and acquitted. But the 
Union has continued to pursue its majestic course, and has 
escaped the curse of revolution. No men have appeared 
in the first rank comparable in genius and wisdom to its 
founders, Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and Madison, 
and it has given comparatively few signs of the highest 
intellectual powers. The growth of the nation has been 
above all things material and mechanical, surpassing in 
those respects all previous human experience. But we are 
tempted to ask whether it is possible that the higher spiritual 
elements of national life, the offices of religion, the princi- 
ples of public morality, the wisdom of rulers, the conscience 
of the people, have been or can be sustained in due pro. 
portion to its rapid material progress. Mens agitat molem. 
The greatness and welfare of a nation depend not on the 
size of its territory or the numbers of its population, but on 
the Mind which permeates and rules it. 

These considerations suffice to show that the causes of 
the actual condition of the American people and the sources 
of their future progress, whether for good or evil, must be 
sought elsewhere than in the townships of New England, 
where M. de Tocqueville found them. A more recent ex- 
plorer, like Mr. Firth, seeks the solution of what he terms 
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‘American problems’ in the material condition of the con- 
tinent, and in a more prolonged experience of the peculiar 
democratic institutions of the nation. And here we first 
encounter the general question, whether the purely elective 
system, based on universal suffrage, does or does not tend to 
the establishment of good government, which is the end of 
all political organisation. The experience of the United 
States, and more recently that of France, returns at least 
a dubious answer. The uncontrolled majority of votes at 
elections frequently recurring does not always represent the 
true opinion or the true interest of the nation. Large 
classes stand aloof and are not represented at all. The 
result at the moment is arbitrary and absolute; but it is 
attended by an extreme mutability and reaction, fatal to 
a consistent system of policy. Above all, the electoral 
machinery is liable to be worked by means destructive of 
true liberty and of public integrity. On this point our 
author says :—- 

‘To Englishmen and English colonists American politics are a 
puzzle. Theoretically the American Constitution possesses every 
element of freedom. It claims (theoretically) to provide for the 
government of the people by the people. It has no reigning family, 
no aristocracy, no privileged classes. 

* But yet, owing to various causes, this noble promise and flower of 
freedom is steadily developing a condition of things grievously dis- 
appointing to every well-wisher to American institutions. Two 
great parties—Republican and Democrat—apparently rule the destinies 
of the nation. The “ figure-head” politicians at Washington are 
selected by Republican or Democratic conventions. The “ convention ” 
is nominated by the “ caucus,” the “ caucus” in its turn being nomi- 
nated and controlled, in some cases, by secret irresponsible “ rings,” in 
others by “ political bosses.” 

‘The “ caucus” registers the decision of the “ ring,” or “ boss.” The 
“convention,” after no end of talk and voting, obeys the commands of 
the “caucus,” and puts out “ the ticket,” or list of candidates, for the 
election of which the people vote, or such of them as care to play a 
part in the farce.’ 

And again in an important passage :— 

‘The abuses and monopolies which have already taken rovt in the 
United States, owing to the culpable indolence and apathy of large 
sections of its. citizens, justify a similar inquiry. Indeed, intelligent 
Americans, who have the true welfare of their country at heart, are 
wellnigh unanimous in declaring their belief that, could the Founders 
of the American Constitution have foreseen the disastrous effects 
arising from the culpabie indifference of so many of the possessors of 
the franchise, and from conferring the suffrage upon the hordes of 
foreigners flocking to their shores, whose previous training renders 
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them incapable of rightly using the privileges of freemen, they would 
have greatly limited the suffrage and rendered naturalisation much 
more difficult. The growing disbelief in the efficacy of universal 
suffrage in the United States is apparent, from the following extract 
from a recent number of an influential American newspaper :— 

*“ The American statesman who will gain the highest niche in this 
republican temple of ours, and who will best deserve it, will be the 
one who shall devise a scheme for the peaceful disfranchisement of 
three millions of our present voting population. Whether this can 
be done, and the time ever come when the legislation of this republic 
can be confined to the intelligent and moral classes, is more than 
doubtful. That, until that time comes, discord and violence will con- 
tinue to prevail, no intelligent mind can doubt.” ’ 


So much for the central force of popular power, on which 
the whole action of government rests, for it must be observed 
that the action of the State is determined not by the intrinsic 
wisdom or folly of a measure, by the right or the wrong, but 
by the effect it may have on the parties in the electorate 
which are contending for power. This circumstance renders 
it almost impossible for foreign governments to negotiate 
with success with the government of the United States, for 
when a question has been well and equitably adjusted by the 
responsible agents of the executive, the result is liable to be 
defeated by a party vote, and the faith of treaties is shaken 
by popular clamour or electoral contests. Of this we have 
had some recent experience, and not for the first time. It 
is not worth while to dwell upon an incident which might be 
called trivial, if it did not illustrate in a striking manner the 
reckless vehemence with which American statesmen may 
sacrifice the usages and comity of nations to gain a few votes 
at an election. An indiscreet private letter of the British 
Minister at Washington to an unknown correspondent, who 
appears to have deliberately practised on the good faith and 
courtesy of Lord Sackville, was used by the American 
Government of to-day to offer a foolish and wantou affront 
to the representative of the Queen, without any previous 
enquiry or explanation. Such an escapade is, to say the least 
of it, unprecedented in diplomatic history; and although we 
feel an absolute impartiality and indifference as to the suc- 
cess of this or that party in the United States, since both of 
them are apt to speculate on their antagonism to this coun- 
try, we cannot regret that the trick failed, and that Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Bayard were swept incontinently from the 
scene. 

It deserves remark that states governed like the United 
States and France, at the present time, on extreme democratic 
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principles, become isolated: no alliance can be contracted 
by them with any other state, because they are without per- 
manence, stability, and traditions. The avowed foreign 
policy of the United States is isolation, and the fewer points 
of contact they have with foreign countries the better. The 
French are surprised by the discovery that a democratic 
republic, however successful at home, may be friendless and 
powerless abroad. We ourselves have not altogether escaped 
the effects of isolation. The exorbitant policy of the late 
Government shook faith in our stability, and left us without 
a friend in Europe. To the credit of Lord Rosebery be it 
said that he did what he could to restore confidence in the 
Foreign Office, and Lord Salisbury has had the skill and the 
good fortune to revive the best traditions of our foreign 
policy. 

‘Liberty of speech, liberty of the citizen, liberty of the Press, the 
election of all the magistrates and the election of nearly all the judges, 
have, by the culpable indolence and grievous neglect of the better 
portion of American citizens, gone far to result in the creation of more 
gigantic monopolies, in the production of more colossal fortunes, in a 
greater cost of living, in the existence of greater political profligacy, in 
a greater spirit of uorest than the world has hitherto seen in any 
country claiming to be free. Nay, in the development of luxury and 
in the extent and variety of difficult problems, incipient or actual, the 
United States does not lag far behind some of the European nations 
which may be said to be the natural homes of the rights (?) of kings 
and the wrongs of men.’ 


Some of these problems are discussed briefly by Mr. Firth, 
and we shall follow him in noting the most important of 
them. 

The abolition of slavery has removed from the list the 
question which appeared, fifty years ago, to be the most 
arduous and obscure. It has been solved in an heroic manner, 
and by enormous sacrifices; but the American people have 
nobly shaken off the stigma of the bondage of the black 
race. The bondage has ceased, but the black race remains. 
There is the fact that the States contain within their boun- 
daries millions of men of two colours, absolutely dissimilar in 
their physical and mental qualities, which can never mix 
or become one. The Anglo-American race in America is 
not prolific ; it increased by births in the ten years from 
1870 to 1880 by 8°33 per cent. The black population on the 
contrary increased within the same period by 354 per cent., 
from 4,880,000 to 6,580,000. Such a ratio of increase would 
in no long period make the blacks equal to the whites in 
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number, barring the addition to the white population from 
the various countries of Europe. We are indebted to Mr. 
Firth for this very remarkable fact. 

Compared with this fact the immigration of a few thousand 
Chinamen becomes an insignificant affair. Mr. Firth dis- 
cusses it in the vehement spirit of an Australian colonist, 
not much, we think, to his credit. Nobody supposes that 
the Chinese will emigrate and settle in America or Australia 
with the intent to form a nation or part of a nation. They 
come to labour, to make money, and to go home again. The 
numbers that would come will be limited by the profits to be 
made. The true reason of the resistance to Chinese immi- 
gration is that they supply cheap labour. ‘John Chinaman,’ 
says Mr. Firth, ‘ is industrious, expert, obedient, inoffensive, 
‘ but he never can become a true colonist.? He does not 
aspire to be a true colonist. He works for lower wages, and 
he works well. A supply of labour of this kind is precisely 
what would most effectively promote the progress of colonies. 
To exclude it is to apply the protectionist doctrine in its 
most absurd form—the avowed object to make and keep 
labour and all its products dearer than they would otherwise 
be. But, New Zealander as he is, Mr. Firth is an incurable 
protectionist, and he is unable to understand that the first 
object of political economy and legislation ought to be not 
to make things dear, but to make them cheap. He seems 
to forget that an opening of the Chinese ports was an 
enormous benefit to this country, and to the colonies ; and if 
the Chinese government consented to admit foreigners and 
to abandon their exclusive system, it is strange that the 
opposition to Chinese immigration should proceed from 
nations which have proclaimed the whole human race to be 
equal and free. In the British crown settlements, as at 
Singapore, and in North Borneo, the labour of the Chinese is 
welcomed, and no inconvenience arises from it. Elsewhere 
it is repudiated by democratic intolerance and the thirst for 
high wages. But the Chinese have the best of the argu- 
ment. It is absolutely nonsense to suppose, with Mr. Firth, 
that ‘ large portions of the United States and the Austral- 
‘ asian colonies will be overrun with vast hordes of Mongolian 
‘invaders, who may so change these new countries as to 
‘replace their homelike vigorous Anglo-Saxon type by a 
‘ hideous developement of a Mongolian type, making these 
‘ fair lands nothing better than Chinese colonies.’ This is a 
remarkable instance of the extravagance to which the local 
passion of colonial politics may lead a sensible and liberal 
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man. Mr. Firth is a great advocate for imperial federation 
and a grand British empire, governed, we presume, by equal 
laws. But if you touch one petty local interest, he takes 
fire, and would sacrifice the China trade and the Chinese 
alliance to a nervous dread of a Mongolian invasion. 

It is much more probable that the social and political insti- 
tutions of the United States and of Australia will be modified 
by the large Irish immigration which has been going on for 
so many years, than by a handful of Mongols. As to the 
labour question, the Irish to some extent supply, like the 
Chinese, a cheaper rate of labour, which is extremely useful 
to the community. But they bring with them religious 
and political passions and a spirit of organisation, quite inde- 
pendent of American objects and interests, that make them a 
power in the States. Even Boston, we hear, the Mecca of 
Puritan America, is becoming an Irish city, and many other 
municipal bodies of the United States have fallen under the 
dominion of an Irish gang. Mr. Firth’s remarks on this 
subject are very pertinent. 





‘The Irish character presents the curious anomaly that, though in 
every country the Irishman is said to be ready to declare himself 
“agin the Government,” he yet readily yields unquestioning obedience 
to his priest and his Church. What Palestine is to the Jews, Ireland 
is to Irish Americans, with this important difference, that Irish Ameri- 
cans cherish their “grievance” whilst the Jews do not. It is, I 
venture to think, these two elements—devotion to a grievance and 
devotion to their Church—which so often makes an Irish American a 
Catholic and an Irishman first and an American afterwards. 

‘Besides these two elements, Irishmen have other dominant 
qualities, which intensify the Irish difficulty, namely, absolute 
obedience to a political Jeader, to an accepted master, and a natural 
faculty for organisation. It is, I think, these four qualities—love of 
a grievance, devotion to the priesthood, a habit of obedience to a 
chosen leader, and a faculty for organisation, with another influence 
to be presently noted—which have created, and are continuing, the 
“Trish difficulty” in the United States. 

‘The nature and danger of the Irish difficulty will be seen} from” the 
fact, that of the nine million immigrants into the United States, 
between 1820 and 1879, more than three millions were Irish. A 
. very large proportion of the drinking saloons are “run” by Irish- 

men; in many districts, a large proportion of the lower magistracy is 
Irish; in many cities, the political “bosses” and the “ primary” 
political organisations are largely Irish; whilst the police in most of 
: the cities I visited are very largely Irishmen, Regarding the latter, I 
am pleased to say that, from all I could learn, the Irish policeman in 
the United States—as indeed everywhere else—with some exceptions, 
is a faithful public servant, and does his duty with a courtesy, firm- 
: ness, and devotion which does him honour. 
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‘The indisposition to assimilate, in any intimate manner, with the 
rest of his fellow-citizens will be apparent from the circumstance— 
slight in itself, but none the less significant—that, though in the 
United States you never hear of the “German American,” the “ Irish 
‘“« American ” is constantly spoken of, and is a prominent figure, who 
must be reckoned with by American politicians. 

‘Irishmen, by their capacity for organization, by their unswerving 
obedience to an acknowledged leader, possess great power, whether in 
the British House of Commons or in the United States. In America, 
not less than in the United Kingdom, by their “block vote” they 
frequently hold the balance of power. Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties have been compelled to reckon with the Irish vote in 
more than one political campaign. Doubtless this too common weak- 
ness recently led Senator Ingalls to make a remarkably foolish speech 
in Congress on the Canadian fisheries dispute. This circumstance has 
compelled the United States to wink at the atrocious conspiracies of 
Irishmen, conducted by wretches like O’Donovan Rossa, and to allow 
the dynamite clubs to hatch nefarious plots against a friendly Power, 
and to use the United States as a base of operations, to carry into 
force wicked schemes, which could only end in the destruction of 
numbers of innocent men, women, and children. These dynamite 
operations at length “like chickens, came home to roost,” with the 
result of recently killing a number of policemen and wounding many 
more in the streets of Chicago. This result, and a return to a sense 
of the duty the United States citizens owe to themselves and to the 
inhabitants of other countries, will probably put an end to practices 
which have aroused the strongest indignation of every right-thinking 
man in all countries. 

‘America, as well as England, as already observed, has its Irish 
difficulty. It owes it chiefly, I think, to the absence of good-will 
towards England, which, for various reasons, and for a long period, 
has been but too plainly marked in the United States to be denied. 
For this unhappy feeling Englishmen are, as I have already stated, 
largely responsible.’ 


We are not told in what we have offended, or what trans- 
gression on our part has caused this ‘ unhappy feeling,’ and 
we regret to learn that in Mr. Firth’s opinion it exists. Cer- 
tainly no such animosity or jealousy is felt on this side the 
Atlantic towards the people of the United States. American 
writers and orators are never tired of telling us that they 
glory in our common language, common history, and common 
freedom. The social ties between the two people are 
strengthened every year by numerous intermarriages and 
commercial intercourse. English travellers in the States are 
most hospitably received. If, therefore, there be any drops 
of bitterness in our relations with the Americans, we can 
only attribute this to the mischievous action of political par- 
ties, which unhappily mix up a powerful foreign element in 
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their domestic controversies. No man, certainly, in Great 
Britain would dream of making use of antagonism to the 
United States as a claim to the popular suffrage. 
One other point which most forcibly struck Mr. Firth is 
the laxity of the administration of the law. The laws and 
codes of the United States leave little to be desired, but the 
administration of the law is for the most part in the hands 
of magistrates and judges elected by universal suffrage in 
the several States. The Federal Courts are not elective, 
and the judges of those Courts are universally respected. 
Crimes and outrages, we are told, through political or mone- 
tary influences go unpunished, or the punishment is so long 
deferred that when it is finally inflicted, the public has for- 
gotten both the criminal and his crime. Nothing is more sur- 
prising to an English observer than that many months should 
have elapsed between the sentence and execution of noto- 
rious criminals like the assassin of President Garfield and 
the Chicago dynamiters. Punishment loses half its effect 
when it ceases to be prompt and peremptory. It is a very 
serious evil of the popular character of existing governments 
that the democracy is frequently inclined to sympathise with 
the criminal rather than with the law. Appeals are made to 
false humanity, and men recoil from the infliction of the 
punishment because it is painful to themselves. The question 
is, Is it just ? When a just punishment is awarded for an 
undoubted crime or offence, there ought not to be a moment’s 
hesitation in inflicting it. To relax the sinews of the arm of 
justice is to imperil society itself. To sympathise with the 
offenders, and defeat the law, is to partake of the offence, 
and to shake authority. That is very much a disease of the 
United States, and to some extent of this country, and its 
consequences are described in the following terms by an 
American writer :— 
‘“ With a business community, too earnestly engaged in money- 
making to give serious attention to the details of governmental 
administration, there is every probability that our present state of 
affairs will drift on to the condition where reform can only be effected 
by a contest of force between contending parties.. That our country 
is being dragged into this position is apparent. Riots, strikes, mis- 
rule, and defiance of legal authority are occurring all over our land, 
and especially in all our larger cities. The arm of the law is 
relaxed everywhere; authority no longer demands respect, and from 
every side we see approaching danger, till the most conservative and 
intelligent are beginning to question whether our form of republican 
government can endure the strain that is certain to be put upon it.”’ 


The American people are the possessors of the fairest 
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portions of an immense continent, much of which is still un- 
cultivated. The climate and the soil admit of an unlimited 
variety of produce, from the wheat and cattle of the North 
to the maize and tobacco of the South. There are said 
to be four millions of husbandmen working on their own 
homesteads, and there is room for four millions more. 
The supply of food is inexhaustible. Ample employ- 
ment is to be found for any branch of industry and labour. 
Wages are high. Mines are there of gold and silver, of coal and 
iron. A vast network of rivers and railways opens easy com- 
munication with every part of the continent. Every man 
has a vote, and is supposed to have a share in the government 
and legislation of the country, though men are less apt to be 
obedient and contented under laws made by themselves than 
under laws established by long tradition and authority, be- 
cause they know how easily such laws may be altered. 
Under these favourable circumstances, if there be anywhere 
on this earth a paradise of industry and prosperous labour, 
the territory of the United States is that happy country. 
Mr. Firth presents us with the reverse of this glowing 
picture :— 


‘During my visit to the States few questions attracted my attention 
more than the relations between ‘* Labour and Capital ”—the ‘ Labour 
troubles,” as Americans term them. Almost everywhere I noticed the 
wide prevalence of discontent amongst the labouring classes. Large 
numbers of workmen in various trades were “on strike,” sometimes 
to resist a reduction of wages, sometimes to secure an advance, but 
more generally to obtain a reduction in the hours of daily toil from 
ten hours to eight. Great labour organisations were general, the chief 
of which was one calling itself the “ Knights of Labour.” Wages in 
the States were as high as in the Australasian colonies, and very’ much 
higher than in England, the cost of living in the States being very 
much higher than in England or the colonies.’ 


But above all he found ‘too little sympathy between 
‘masters and workmen. The great principle of community 
‘ of interest did not appear to be much recognised.’ Nor, we 
might add, the great principle of reciprocity of duty, which 
is the true bond of union between all classes of society. 
Classes exist in all forms of human society except the most 
savage or the most enslaved. Rich and poor, strong and 
weak, workers by the vigorous arm and the skilled hand, 
workers by the intellect, employers and employed, are every- 
where—inequality is the law of human nature ; interdepend- 
ence is the law of social life. But these are precisely the 
principles which democracy denies. To call no man master, 
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to acknowledge no obligation and no duty to a superior, is of 
the essence of the democratic faith. When the sense of 
mutual duty fails, the sense of a mere community of interest 
does not suffice to bind men together, for every man regards 
his own peculiar interest, or the interest of the class to which 
he belongs, as predominant over every other. 

The chief ground of complaint of the American workmen 
is, it seems, the number of hours of labour. They complain, 
and perhaps justly, of ten hours a day; but whilst they are 
contending for eight hours of labour they want to retain ten 
hours’ pay. It is evident that this is simply to ask for an 
addition to the rate of wages of 20 per cent., and to wipe out 
that portion of the day’s work which pays the interest on 
capital. On such terms the employment must be abandoned 
altogether. The remedy is a simple one—payment by the 
hours of actual work, which is, we believe, the practice in 
the building trades of London. If the American workman 
desires two hours of liberty, he can afford to take them, but 
not at the expense of his employer; and in a country where 
freedom of contract is a part of the constitution it would be 
an anomaly to interfere by legislation with the freedom of 
contract between the workman and the capitalist. 

There is, however, another cause of the discontent of the 
American working classes of which they appear to be uncon- 
scious, for its operation is indirect. They are the citizens 
of a country still owing an enormous debt (though this is 
rapidly decreasing), subject to excessive taxation, and above 
all to a system of protective duties which raises the price of 
every article of consumption not the produce of the soil. 
Why is the cost of living in the United States much higher 
than in England and the colonies? Why does democratic 
America ‘afford a ready soil for the seeds of anarchy to be 
‘sown broadcast’? Our answer is, partly from the absence 
of mutual confidence and respect between classes, and partly 
because the cost of living is largely enhanced to the con- 
sumer by artificial means and vicious legislation. We may 
venture to predict that under a system of free trade with the 
world, and a moderate scale of import duties, the industry 
and prosperity of the United States would still mere rapidly 
advance, the cost of living would find its level, and wages 
would not decrease at all, but would afford greater ease to 
the workman. In that case America would become a much 
more formidable rival than she now is to this country, where 
at the present time labour is less burdened and more free. 

For these reasons we dissent from Mr. Firth’s opinion that 
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what he calls the ‘impending struggle between capital and 
* labour will be fought out more intelligently and adjusted 
* more speedily and satisfactorily in the United States than 
‘in England or the continent of Europe.’ 

Mr. Firth is himself an ardent colonist and a strong pro- 
tectionist, but he looks forward with prophetic enthusiasm 
to the possibility of a confederation of the English-speaking 
race all over the world, based on what he terms ‘ community 
‘ of interest.’ We wish we could believe with him that the 
common interests of the empire and its dependencies would 
in the end prevail over the separate interests of its com- 
ponent parts. But,as far as our experience goes, the present 
current of opinion flows in the opposite direction, and every 
fraction of the empire thinks much more of its own paltry 
interests than of the common welfare. Not without an 
effort an insane attempt to disintegrate the United Kingdom 
has been defeated, and there are those who tell us that 
Treland, Scotland, and Wales are, or ought to be, independent 
provinces under the Crown. Lord Rosebery says that the 
federation of the empire is a cause for which a man may be 
proud to live, or even to die. We hope he may live to perfect 
the work. But we are ourselves of opinion that those vast 
colonial territories and scattered isles will, for the most part, 
work out their own diverse conditions of government and 
society ; and we are content that England, the mother of 
them all, should have given birth to this great progeny, 
and that she should retain their gratitude and loyal alle- 
giance by interfering as little as possible in their internal 
affairs. 

A book like this of Mr. Firth’s is of value, because it 
brings before us the fresh and original opinions of a culti- 
vated citizen of these colonies on political questions affecting 
many other countries, and we therefore recommend it to our 
readers. But the inferences he draws from what he saw in 
America are singularly unlike those which Mr. Bryce has 
arrived at in his great work, recently published, on the 
American Commonwealth, and we shall endeavour in our 
next number to enter more fully on the subject. 
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Art. V.—1. Les Grandes et Inestimables Chronicgs ; du grant 

et enorme geant Gargantua ; contenant sa genealogie, la 
gradeur et force de son corps ; Aussi les marveilleux faictz 
darmes qu'il fist pour le Roy Artus come verrez cy apres. 
Imprime nouellemét. MDXXXII. 

. Pantagruel || Les horribles et epouétables faictz et prouesses 
du tresrendme Pantagruel Roy des Dipsodes file du grand 
geat Gargantua, Coposez nouellemét par Maistre Alcofrybas 
Nasier. On les vend a Lyon en la maison de Claude 
Nourry, dict le Prince, pres nostre dame de Confort. 
(No date.) 

3. Gargantua. ATAOH TYTXH. La vie inestimable du 
grand Gargantua, pere de Pantagruel, jadis céposée par 
D’abstracteur de quite esséce, liure plein de pantagruelisme. 
MDXXXV. On les vend a Lyon, chés Fracoys Juste deuat 
nostre Dame de Confort. 


4, Tiers liure des faictz et dictz heroiques du noble Pantagruel, 
coposez par M. Franc. Rabelais, docteur en medicine et cal- 
loier * des Isles Hiéres. A Paris par Chrestien Weichsel, 
a lescu de Basle. 1546. 

5. Le Quart liure des faicts et dicts Heroiques du bon Panta- 
gruel. Composé par M. Frangois Rabelais, docteur en 
medicine. A Paris de Vimprimerie de Michel Fezendat. 
1552. 

6. L’Isle sonnante par Maistre Frangois Rabelais. Imprimé 
Nouuellement. MDLXII. 


7. Le Cinquiesme et dernier liure des faicts et dicts héroiques 
du bon Pantagruel, composé par M. Frangois Rabelais, 
Docteur en Medicine. Nouuellement mis en lumiére, 


MDLXIIII. 


8. Rabelais et son Guvre. Par Jean FuEuryY. 2 vols. Paris: 
1876. 


[se tide of the popularity of Francois Rabelais has alter- 

nately ebbed and flowed. His immediate fame is attested 
by the sixty editions through which ‘ Pantagruel’ passed in 
the sixteenth century. Montaigne places Rabelais in the 
same rank as Boccaccio, second to Ovid and Ariosto; he was 
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* In the Greek Church the ‘ caloyer’ is a professed monk as op- 
posed to the ‘dokimos,’ or novice. By this quaint phrase Rabelais 
means to express his love for the Islands of Hyéres. Cf.‘ Childe Harold,’ 
canto ii. stanza xlix., ‘ Here dwells the caloyer,’ &c. 
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the ‘bon pére’ of Brantéme; the Cardinal du Perron called 
‘ Pantagruel ’ ‘le livre’ par excellence. But barely fifty years 
had elapsed before a reaction commenced, which culminated 
in the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Though La 
Fontaine and Moliére did not scruple to draw largely from his 
overflowing treasury, though Madame de Sévigné was ready 
to mourir @ rire at his rich humour, his gigantic offences 
against decorum blinded the world to the daring originality 
ot his fantastic genius. The age of the ‘Grand Monarque ’ 
was opposed to the sixteenth century, its spirit was out 
of sympathy with Rabelais’ iconoclastic ideas; its taste 
was outraged by his plain-spoken style ; its refined license 
scandalised by the open coarseness of his manners. It ceased 
to multiply editions of ‘ Pantagruel,’ and passed from the 
notes and commentaries of Huet, Passerat, and Ménage to 
the abridgements and expurgations of the Abbés Pérau and 
de Marsy. The general tone of feeling is expressed in 
Voltaire’s remark that Rabelais was ‘un philosophe ivre qui 
‘n’a écrit que dans le temps de son ivresse.’ <A few years 
later and the tide had once more turned in favour of Rabe- 
lais. His earnestness, wisdom, and philosophy were still 
depreciated ; but his claims to rank among great humourists 
were generally acknowledged. Again Voltaire expressed the 
altered taste of the day when, in 1760, he wrote to Madame 
du Deffand: ‘ Rabelais, quand il est bon, est le premier des 
‘bons bouffons.’ For the last century the stream has flowed 
steadily in the same direction. The reputation of Rabelais, 
not only as a humourist, but as a deep thinker, a zealous 
reformer, a profound satirist, was carried forward on the 
tide of the French Revolution to a height from which, to 
say the least, it has never receded. His place is secured 
among the master-minds of the world. 

Few writers have been more pillaged or more imitated. 
Besides La Fontaine and Moliére, Racine, Boileau, Beau- 
marchais, and Piron are indebted to him for the foundations 
of some of their most famous passages; even Voltaire, in 
‘ Le Pauvre Diable,’ did not hesitate to copy almost sentence 
by sentence Rabelais’ attack upon the monks. Crowds of 
writers, famous and obscure, paid his genius the sincere 
flattery of imitation. ‘ Les Aventures du Baron de Feeneste ” 
and ‘ La Confession Catholique du Sieur de Sancy,’ by Agrippa 
d’Aubigné ; the ‘ Voyage dans la Lune ’ of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac ; the ‘Gil Blas’ of Le Sage; the ‘ Contes Drolatiques ’ 
of Honoré de Balzac, are among the most illustrious scions 
of ‘Pantagruel.’ Foreign men of letters were equally appre- 
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ciative of his genius. Without Rabelais Spain would have 
lost the obra jocosa of Quevedo, and England would have 
been the poorer by the loss of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and 
‘Tristram Shandy.’ He has received more consistent honour 
from England than from his own fellow-countrymen. Two 
books of ‘ Pantagruel’ were translated in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and Shakespeare probably alludes to him in ‘ As you 
‘like it.’* Southey, one of the purest of English writers, 
refers to him repeatedly; Hallam, the most impartial of 
critics, blames the French for their unjust depreciation of 
his intellectual powers; Scott’s healthy temperament found 
much to admire in his genial humour; Coleridge regarded 
him as the deepest and boldest thinker of his age, and 
classed him with Shakespeare, Dante, and Cervantes among 
the great creative minds of the world. But if his audience 
in this country has been fit, it has also been few. Many 
who write allusively of Rabelais as the French Aristophanes, 
the modern Lucian, the Democritus of his age, the impersona- 
tion of the esprit gaulois —many of those who speak of the curé 
of Meudon in the familiar terms of intimate acquaintance, 
presume, on the authority of a plausible line in Pope, that he 
was a mere merry-andrew. It is rare to find anyone who 
has even attempted to read the immortal romance which 
makes Rabelais as truly the representative of the French 
Renaissance as Voltaire was the intellectual embodiment of 
the critical movement in France in the eighteenth century. 
Few would be the guests if the host, like the Cardinal 
du Perron, admitted none to his table but students of 
‘ Pantagruel.’ Deserted would be the road to preferment if 
the passport to an abbey or a cardinal’s hat was, as in the 
case of Louis Barbier, a knowledge of Rabelais. 

The age, the man, and the book are profoundly interest- 
ing; why, then, is ‘ Pantagruel’ so little read? Much of 
the humour has lost its savour with the disappearance of the 
social conditions on which it turned. On the nineteenth 
century a wealth of local and personal allusion is wasted. 
We know little of the romances of false chivalry which 
Rabelais parodies; we are wearied by the gigantic buf- 
foonery; we are sated with a vinous hilarity which harps 
mechanically on a single string ; our literary taste is offended 
by the wearisome redundancy with which he exhausts his 








* See act iii. se. 2: ‘You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth 
‘first.’ The allusion to Rabelais is not certain, because Gargantua was 
a popular hero before the publication of ‘ Pantagruel.’ 
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various topics. But the chief reason still remains. To all 
but students of literature ‘Pantagruel’ must necessarily 
remain a sealed book because of its terrific indecency. No 
writer, ancient or modern, can rival Rabelais for the volume 
of the torrent which he pours forth of undisguised, unadul- 
terated, and elaborate filth. Three excuses are pleaded for 
his obscenity—the manners of the age, the distinction be- 
tween coarse and seductive pictures, and the necessity of the 
times. The three apologies are true, but they do not wholly 
excuse Rabelais. His indecency is characteristic of an age 
of unblushing licentiousness, and belongs to a period when 
language went stark naked. As Dutch writers spoke of 
Petronius Arbiter as ‘vir sanctissimus,’ so the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court of Francis I. found Rabelais ‘ delect- 
‘able. Nor is Rabelais an immoral writer. He never 
panders to impure passions, uses no colours to lure to de- 
struction, takes no sickly delight in tickling the fancy with 
dreams of unhallowed enjoyment. His freedom of speech 
is absolutely unbridled ; but, though he says whatever comes 
uppermost, he strips licentiousness of its gay disguises and 
exhibits vice in all its naked deformity. As a priest nature 
had for him no mysteries, as an anatomist no sanctities. 
Yet for all this no one can rise from the perusal of ‘ Panta- 
‘gruel’ as a whole with any feeling of disgust for the 
author. Coleridge’s remark may seem exaggerated, but it 
is not far from the mark. ‘I could write a treatise in 
‘ praise of the moral elevation of Rabelais’ work which 
‘ would make the Church stare and the Conventicle groan, 
‘and yet would be truth and nothing but truth.’ 

The third excuse for Rabelais is that, as a satirist, he was 
obliged to work by hints and in masquerade. Like Aristo- 
phanes, he disguises his face in the wine-lees. Like 
Montesquieu again in the ‘ Lettres Persanes,’ he distracts 
attention from his attacks upon society by his pictures of 
the nude. Voltaire, to whom the experience of the ‘ Lettres 
‘ Philosophiques’ taught the same secret, represents Rabelais 
explaining to Lucian and Erasmus in the Elysian Fields the 
method which he followed. ‘ Voyant que la sagesse et la 
‘science ne menaient qu’i Vhédpital ou au gibet.. . je 
‘ m’avisai étre plus fou que tous mes compatriotes ensemble. 
‘ Je pris mes compatriotes par leur faible ; je parlai de boire, 
‘ je dis des ordures, et avec ce secret tout me fut permis.’ 
Rabelais makes the same excuse for himself. When 
Panurge cursed the Pope-hawk in the Ringing Island, 
JEdituus warns him to speak low. Panurge changes his 
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note with ‘ Let us drink,’ and the sacristan replies, ‘ Vous 
‘ parlez bien a cette heure ; tant que vous parlez ainsi, vous 
‘ne serez jamais hérétique.’ ‘L’homme qui rit n’est pas 
‘ dangereux.’ Rabelais’ buffoonery enabled his protectors to 
save him from the Sorbonne. He assumed the mask to 
elude the search of heresy-hunters, and donned the cap and 
bells to escape the san benito. The truth of the apology is 
confirmed by the fact that his most serious words are im- 
mediately followed by his wildest freaks of buffoonery. But 
though numerous passages might be quoted from his works 
of grave and solemn beauty, of earnest kindly wisdom, and 
unaffected elevation of moral feeling, it seems impossible to 
deny that he chose the particular disguise of roystering 
animalism because it was most congenial to his jovial 
temperament; and, after all is said, the intense geniality, 
the natural heartiness, the fresh joviality of the ‘ gros rire 
‘ tourangeau’ is the most sincere plea that can be urged in 
mitigation of the penalties he justly incurs by his gross 
offences against good taste and decorum. Rabelais has at 
least met with retributive justice. His obscenities protected 
him from immediate persecution ; they have also robbed him 
of posthumous rewards. They reprieved him from the 
stake, but consigned him to a literary oubliette. 

Nothing can be done with so incorrigible an author. He 
must be taken as he is, or not at all. In the original 
French he is unintelligible to all who have not made a 
special study of the provincialisms and dialects of the 
ancient Gallic tongue. He cannot be Bowdlerised, for ex- 
purgation would be extinction. English readers can study 
him, if they will, in a translation which is a masterpiece of 
vigour, rivalling the original in its command of the linguistic 
resources of obscenity. Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty 
set to work upon his version with patriotic zeal. He 
determined to show the world that a true Briton could not 
be outdone in his native treasures of obscene language by 
the most erudite of Frenchmen. It is enough to say that 
he succeeded.* <A family author Rabelais can never be ; but 





* Sir T. Urquhart stood in need throughout his life of all the Panta- 
gruelian philosophy. He was born in 1605, He travelled in his 
youth through sixteen different kingdoms, and returned with a know- 
ledge of foreign tongues, which probably procured him his place in the 
Court of Charles I. He was knighted in 1641. Ruin fell upon his ancient 
and honourable house, which, in his ‘ Promptuary of Time,’ he traces 
in unbroken ascent to the red earth from which Adam was created. 
Faithful to his master’s cause, he joined the rising of Mackenzie of 
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the extraordinary originality of his genius, the serious and 
lofty purpose, the rich humour, the deep insight into human 
nature, the moral elevation which characterise many 
passages of ‘ Pantagruel,’ together with the immense 
historical and etymological value of the work, justify, and 
indeed demand, some attempt to present a true sketch of the 
life and writings of a man who, as the great vernacular 
satirist of a stormy and excited period, created a new pro- 
vince in the modern world of letters, moulded the form of 
the language of his country, and profoundly influenced the 
destinies of the French Reformation. Yet we frankly own 
we should have shrunk from the task had not M. Fleury’s 
excellent work placed Rabelais within the reach of everyone, 
in a form which preserves much of the spirit of the original 
and yet contains nothing to shock the most delicate refine- 
ment. 

In the altered conditions of modern society, and in the 
wide extension of knowledge, no author of the present day 
can hope to exercise the wide-spread influence of such uni- 
versal individualities as Rabelais or Shakespeare. Both are 
universal, but with a broad difference. Shakespeare’s works 
can be spoken of without reference to the man or his age. 
There is in them hardly a touch of personal idiosyncrasy ; 
they possess within themselves principles of life which have 
preserved them incorruptible because they are uncircum- 
scribed by circumstances, unconditioned by time or place, un- 
alloyed by prejudices or predilections. It is not so with the 
great French humourist. It is impossible to separate 
* Pantagruel’ from the period when it was written, or from 
the personality of its author. Rabelais himself is a mystery. 
The ardent student wears the guise of the roystering 
Bohemian ; the encyclopedic master of all the sciences is 
also the indefatigable jester and extravagant buffoon. His 
friends paint him as the determined foc of ignorance, the 
profoundest of thinkers, the universal man of letters who, 
like Pico della Mirandola, could maintain a thesis de omni re 
scibili ; his enemies describe him as a profligate libertine, a 
rubicund leering Silenus, a drunken hiccuping monk, who 





Pluscardyn, and was proscribed as a rebel by the Estates of Parliament. 
At the battle of Worcester he was taken prisoner, and eventually 
escaped to the Low Countries. Tradition declares that he died in a 
fit of laughter on hearing the news of the restoration of Charles II. 
He only completed three books of ‘ Pantagruel.’ The last two books of 
Rabelais were translated by Peter Motteux, a Huguenot refugee, who 
died under discreditable circumstances in St. Clement Danes in 1717. 
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mumbled his mass but mouthed his drinking song, and 
shortened his vespers that he might lengthen his carouse. 
His strange and original genius increased the mystery by 
indulgence in the wildest freaks. He delights to drop from 
the heights of wisdom to the depths of folly, to breathe the 
rare atmosphere of wind-swept summits of thought or to 
wallow up to the neck in the mire of his obscenities. 
‘ Pantagruel’ is no less an enigma than its author. Viewed 
from one side, it is an allegory enriched with broad humour, 
piquant satire, sparkling witticisms, dramatic representations 
of character, containing an inexhaustible store of information 
on the habits, manners, and customs of the day, exhibiting 
the most exalted ideal of morality that was conceived by any 
writer of the epoch. Regarded from a different standpoint, 
it is the most outrageously improbable of medizval romances, 
a gigantic burlesque, a libidinous frolic of absurdity, an unre- 
strained outpouring of vinous drivel, a monstrous dung-heap 
reeking with unadulterated filth. 

These two conceptions of the ‘ Homére bouffon’ and his 
work are aptly represented in the two extant portraits of 
Rabelais which assert the strongest claims to be considered 
genuine. The first, coloured by popular fancy or blackened 
by the spleen of outraged opponents, represents him as the 
sensual Franciscan who died with a profane pun upon his 
lips. The second is drawn by the hand of an admirer who 
detects a lofty purpose beneath the Titanic outbursts of 
ribald laughter, and sees in his terrific indecency the mask 
which the necessities of the times compel him to assume. 
Neither of the two portraits appears to be contemporary, or 
to date from a period anterior to 1620. The first, which is 
on wood, in the museum at Versailles, was engraved by 
Isaac Sarrabat in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It gives the full-face of a man, turning slightly towards the 
left and looking towards the right, wearing a priest’s cap 
with a small medallion in front, and dressed in a black gown 
trimmed with fur. The broad strong nose and wide-open 
nostrils, the large eyes surmounted by heavy eyebrows, the 
thick sensual lips, the mocking smile, is the ordinarily ac- 
cepted portrait of the ‘Kcorcheur des Veaux.’ The other 
picture is to be found in the Faculty of Medicine at Mont- 
pellier, where several specimens of his handwriting are care- 
fully preserved. It represents him with a grave, dignified, 
reflective countenance, a smooth, broad, unwrinkled fore- 
liad, large hazel eyes full of fire, a florid complexion, mobile 
lips, large nose, and chestnut beard and moustache, He 
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wears the red gown of a doctor of medicine, with a square 
red-tufted cap. Upon the picture is inscribed the year 1537, 
the date at which Rabelais took his doctor’s degree; but it 
appears that the portraits in the gallery of the faculty, which 
extend from H. de Guintonia in 1239, were painted by the 
order of Chancellor Ranchin in 1610-20. The question, 
therefore, arises, to which no satisfactory answer can be 
given, whether this particular portrait is copied from a con- 
temporary picture or is merely an imaginary representation, 
like the bulk of its companions. One thing seems to be 
certain. The Versailles portrait is not a true likeness of 
Rabelais. ‘Le portrait qu’on voit de Rabelais,’ says Talle- 
mant des Réaux, ‘ n’est pas fait sur luy ; on l’a fait a plaisir 
‘ & peu prés comme on croyait qu’il étoit.’ If both portraits 
are imaginary, which gives the truer impression of the man ? 
In the one he is the buffoon, the tippler, the Silenus ; in the 
other the thinker, the scholar, the man of science. Which 
was Rabelais? It is the purpose of the following pages to 
offer an answer to the question. 

The age of Rabelais, the man himself, and his writings 
are, as has been said, deeply interesting, and it is under these 
three heads that the subject will be treated. 

Born in 1483, Rabelais died in 1553. His life thus extends 
over a period which witnessed the spread of the Renaissance, 
the growth of the Protestant Reformation, the commence- 
ment of the Catholic reaction. The winter of the senile 
Middle Ages had broken up before the warm spring of the 
Renaissance. New hemispheres were added to the worlds 
of thought and action. Navigators, scholars, thinkers were 
inspired by a spirit of enterprise and adventure which swept 
over Europe with the resistless flow of the returning tide 
that succeeds the inactive ebb. Every feature of Rabelais’ 
work betokens a transition period. The taste, the manner, 
the form are medieval; the criticism, the hatred of igno- 
rance, the contempt for superstition, the thirst for study, 
the classic culture, the independence are modern. Rabelais 
represents the thoughts, the exultation, and, at rare intervals, 
the regrets of the epoch. Analysis, method, freedom of 
thought were sapping the foundations of the social, the 
scientific, the philosophical, and the religious systems, and all 
the steps in the coming change are represented in ‘ Panta- 
‘gruel.’ Anatomist, physician, botanist, astronomer, pro- 
ficient in architecture, skilled in navigation, versed in law, 
deeply read in philosophy, learned in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
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and Arabic, and possessing a smattering of many spoken 
languages, Rabelais brings to bear upon his vast subject that 
universality of knowledge which characterises the epoch. 
Though the field of learning was rapidly widening it was 
still limited; he was not compelled to specialise his labours, 
but took the whole for his province. He has the roving 
humour of Burton, who among English writers most closely 
resembles him; he was not the slave of any one science, but 
roamed abroad, having an oar in every man’s boat, tasting 
of every dish, sipping of every cup. 

Rabelais is a humanist neither of the Italian nor of the 
Northern school. His monastic and medical training and 
the natural bent of his genius stunted the imaginative, 
artistic, poetic side of his nature, turned him towards a 
critical study of humanity, encouraged his inclination 
towards scientific investigation. He was a stranger to that 
love of the picturesque which inspired Italian poets and 
artists. Archeologist though he is, he feels none of the 
enthusiasm for antiquity which thrilled Petrarch as he sate 
among the Baths of Diocletian. The mystic passion for 
women which glowed in Dante and burnt up once more in 
the sonnets of Michael Angelo was extinguished in his 
breast. His sentiments are those of a medieval monk. 
‘Woman,’ says Pantagruel, ‘ comes between man and the 
‘love of God.’ Whether Gargamelle died of joy at the 
death of Picrochole is all one to Rabelais: ‘I care not for 
‘her, or any other woman.’ He has no feeling for beauty 
and no artistic insight. The everlasting clang of the bells 
of the Eternal City impressed him more vividly than all 
the poetry of her ruins. Nor was his attitude towards the 
Renaissance that of the humanists of Germany or of Holland. 
Unlike the Italians, who sought in classic culture beauty of 
form and refinement of taste, the Northern nations seized 
upon the practical side of the revival of letters. The deter- 
mination to see things as they were without reference to 
tradition or authority was the dynamic force of a movement 
which led by no uncertain steps to the overthrow of the 
ecclesiastical fabric. The stress which the Dutch and 
German humanists laid upon the right of private judgement, 
their appeals to the supremacy of reason, their insistence 
upon the union of morality with religion, brought them more 
directly into collision with the Church of Rome than the 
pagan morals or bantering incredulity of the Italians. 

In his liberality of thought, his encyclopedic knowledge, 
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his unsatisfied craving for study, Rabelais is a true child of 
the Renaissance. He declares war on all that the Middle Ages 
had worshipped—the love of martial conquest, the life of con- 
templation, mortification of the flesh, scholasticism, and the 
sounding words which scarcely concealed their emptiness. 
The inspiration of the movement is upon him. He feels the 
ecstasy of its renewed life. But its effect on his mind was 
widely different from the artistic passion of Italy or the 
practical devotion of Germany. ‘The ideal which he seeks is 
freedom of thought, the right of every man to pursue know- 
ledge how and when he will, the liberty to worship God as 
he understood His divinity. He protests against intolerance, 
but he cares nothing for doctrinal definitions ; to him dogmas, 
whether of Protestantism or Catholicism, are accidents of 
time and circumstance. He looked for a gradual recon- 
struction of the world and the spread of education and of 
science, a process which was necessarily slow, and, in the 
face of surrounding circumstances, impossible. The foes of 
culture were the same that they had ever been, on the one 
hand the priesthood, on the other the unlearned—the narrow- 
ness of fanaticism or the panic fear of ignorance. It was 
because authority checked speculation, upheld shams, dis- 
countenanced study, asserted absurd pretensions, and bound 
living men to dead forms by the iron chains of tradition, that 
he arraigns the Papacy, the monasteries, and all the learned 
professions in one sweeping comprehensive indictment. 
‘Pantagruel’ is an attempt to promote the course of 
progress in France by the removal of everything that ob- 
structed its advance in religion, law, education, institutions, 
or society. And the basis of Rabelais’ humanitarian enthu- 
siasm is his faith in the natural goodness of mankind. 
Restraint creates the evil which it is designed to check. 
Shake off the fetters, and the innate potentialities of human 
excellence will have room to expand. Meanwhile the true 
wisdom is that of the Pantagruelian philosopher, who strips 
himself of all that is transitory and passing, possesses his own 
soul in patience, labours all his life to advance the spread of 
knowledge, strives to discover the ‘ great perhaps,’ and dies 
in the bosom of the Church in which he was born. 

The absorbing interest of Rabelais’ attitude towards the 
French Renaissance cousists in its representative character, 
and in his relation through the sixteenth-century movement 
to the intellectual changes which preceded the Revolution. 
There was a period in his life when he inclined towards the 
Reformation, and readers of ‘ Pantagruel ’ in its existing form 
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and its English translation* may possibly imagine that he 
was always a Protestant at heart. Calvin says of him that 
he had once tasted the Gospel,f and in the first book of 
‘ Pantagruel’ he shows himself to have been a supporter of 
Reuchlin against Ortuin and the theologians of Cologne. He 
treats the Papacy with scant ceremony, attacks indulgences, 
pilgrimages, and superstitious observances ; he scoffs at the 
purchase of pardens; he lashes with the full force of his 
satire the vices of the monastic system. But these features 
of his satire are in no degree proofs of his Protestantism. 
More positive evidence of his inclination towards the 
Reformed doctrines will be found in his advocacy of a return 
to the simplicity of Gospel teaching, his insistence with St. 
Paul on the spirit as opposed to the letter, his education of 
Pantagruel to read the Bible in Hebrew and Greek, and 
finally in Pantagruel’s promise that in his kingdom of Utopia 
the Gospel shall be preached ‘purement, simplement, et 
‘entiérement, si que les abus d’un tas des papelars et faulx 
‘ prophétes, qui ont par constitutions humaines et inventions 
‘dépraveés envenimé tout le monde, seront dentour moy 
‘exterminez.’ But in time this feeling changed. The 
intellectual tyranny of Geneva became more distasteful to 
his mind than the cautious liberty of Rome. He found, and 
with him a crowd of Frenchmen whose latent leanings 
towards Protestantism were similarly checked, that the 
Huguenot leader was not the apostle of liberty, but that 
Calvin was more rapacious in his attacks on human 
freedom than the great Pope-hawk himself. ‘The narrowness 
of the Protestant dogmas repelled him, and although up to 
a certain point he had fought by the side of the Reformers, 
the alliance was gradually exchanged for hostility. Calvin 





* Motteux, his English editor and translator, who was himself a 
Protestant, omits Rabelais’ references to the Calvinists of Geneva. 
Thus in the fourth book, among the monstrous brood of eavesdropping 
dissemblers, superstitious pope-mongers, and priest-ridden bigots 
which anti-nature had engendered, Rabelais includes ‘les demoniacles 
‘ Calvins imposteurs de Genéve.’ Motteux omits this last addition. 
Also it seems certain that the fifth book, published ten years after the 
death of Rabelais, contains a considerable number of Protestant addi- 
tions, possibly from the pen of Henri Estienne. 

t ‘Quotquot videmus hodie Lucianos homines qui totam Christi 
‘ religionem subsannant! Alii (ut Rabelesus, Deperus, et Goveanus) 
‘ gustato Evangelio, eadem ceecitate sunt percussi. Cur istud nisi quia 
‘ illud vite sterne pignus sacrilegi ludendi aut ridendi audacia ante 
‘ profanarant ? ’—De Scandalis. 
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wrote against him as the preacher of a creedless, soulless 
Epicureanism; Henri Estienne complained that ‘il jette 
‘ souvent des pierres dans notre jardin;’ Ramus denounced 
him as an atheist ; Robert Estienne reproached the men from 
whom he had himself fled for his own life because they had not 
burned the author of ‘ Pantagruel.’ Rabelais was not back- 
ward in his reprisals. He had attacked the fasts of the Catho- 
lics, but he did not find that the meat diet of the Calvinists 
made them more tolerant or less suspicious ; both were equally 
enemies of that science which was his mistress. His humani- 
tarian fervour was diametrically opposed to the Huguenot 
doctrine of original sin, and he pours forth his ridicule upon the 
‘yea verily’ of Calvin’s catechism. The religious ideal which 
he puts forward in ‘Theleme’ is neither Calvinist nor Roman. 
He excludes from his abbey all who foment religious discord ; 
he foresees the extinction of art and letters which will 
inevitably result from the impending struggle between Pro- 
testant and Catholic, and he throws in his lot with neither 
the one nor the other. 

Rabelais held aloof from the conflict because he saw too 
clearly the faults of both the combatants. His physical 
temperament also tended to make him a spectator rather 
than an actor. More eager to attain liberty of thought than 
doctrinal truth, Rabelais was totally without the martyr-spirit. 
He shudders at the execution of Jean Caturce at Toulouse in 
1532; but while Dolet openly protests against it Rabelais’ 
policy, like that of Pantagruel, was rather to avoid similar 
dangers. Pantagruel and his attendants visit Toulouse, 
‘mais ils n’y demeurent guéres quand ils virent qu’ils 
‘faisaient briler leurs régents touts vifs comme harengs 
‘saurets.” And the times were full of peril. Jean Leclerc, 
the wool-carder of Meaux, was tortured and burned at Metz 
in 1525. Louis Berquin, the friend of the Marguerite des 
Marguerites, was the first victim of a Commission of Enquiry, 
which resembled Alva’s Tribunal of Blood. Bonaventure 
Desperriers broke out into open infidelity in his ‘Cymbalum 
‘ Mundi,’ and committed suicide to avoid the inevitable result. 
Clément Marot was imprisoned for eating bacon on Friday —- 

‘Par le morbleu! voila Clément— 

Prenez-le; il a mangé le lard! ’—- 
and finally died in exile. Anne Dubourg was disgraced and 
deprived of liberty for his religious opinions. For the same 
reason Etienne Dolet was tortured, hanged, and burned on 
the Place Maubert in Paris. Three of these men were 
Rabelais’ most intimate friends, and he himself was more 
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than once obliged to flee for his life. He well knew that the 
King, in his paroxysms of piety, was, to use the phrase of 
Brantome, ‘ un peurigoureux a faire brusler vifs les hérétiques 
‘de son temps.’ He was ready to go, as he said himself, 
‘jusqu’au bucher exclusivement’ in matters of opinion. 
But, like Marot, he feared the flames. 
‘ L’oisiveté des prétres et cagots 

Je la dirois, mais gare les fagots ; 

Et des abus dont ’Eglise est fourrée, 

J’en parlerois, mais gare la bourrée.’ 

It is not, therefore, surprising that Rabelais, in doctrinal, 
if not in disciplinary, reforms, imitated the cautious silence 
of Jean du Bellay and other free-thinking prelates among his 
contemporaries. But meanwhile the writings of the great 
vernacular satirist leavened the masses with something of his 
own discontent at the developement of the struggle between 
the dominant religion and its Protestant rival. Rabelais 
represents the scientific impulse of the French Renaissance, 
its passion for liberty of thought, its humanitarian fervour, 
its hopes of the Reforming movement and its disappoint- 
ment in the Genevan tyranny, its eternal acquiescence in the 
established faith and its growing scepticism and gradual 
negation of all creeds. And the stern restraint of the 
feelings which the Renaissance engendered, and which 
Rabelais cast into a popular form, gives additional importance 
and significance to his writings. Checked by the Church 
and by the selfish monarchy which succeeded the break-up 
of the feudal aristocracy, the ideas expressed in ‘ Pantagruel ” 
assumed more formidable and more menacing symptoms. It 
is worthy of note that, at the Revolution, Rabelais was 
recognised, for the first time since the sixteenth century, as 
one of the master minds of the world. 

During all periods that have witnessed great changes men. 
are only known in reference to some particular point where 
their existence touches the broad stream of history. Stirring 
centuries like the sixteenth are too absorbed in the interests 
of masses to follow those of individuals ; consequently the 
materials for the Life of Rabelais are scanty. The ‘ Lues 
‘ Boswelliana,’ which chronicles with infinite particularity the 
everyday doings of private persons, belongs to modern tastes 
and tamer times. To compensate in the case of Rabelais for 
the lack of authentic memorials, a popular biography has 
been created, resembling that which surrounds the name of 
Shakespeare. But three centuries after the death of the 
satirist we may be pardoned if we lay little stress on the 
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elaborate discussions which have centred round episodes in 
his career, and chronicle the commonly accepted facts of his 
life without entering into a criticism of disputed points. 

The father of Rabelais was the landlord of the ‘ Lamproie’ 
at Chinon, and was also the proprietor or the tenant ofa 
vineyard in the neighbouring village of Seuilly, which lies on 
the left-hand side of the road from Chinon to Saumur. At 
Chinon or at Seuilly Francois Rabelais was born in 1483. 
Probably Rabelais never knew the meaning of maternal 
affection. The only domestic relationship on which he 
dwells with any tenderness is that of father and son—the 
love of Gargantua for Grandgousier, of Pantagruel for 
Gargantua. It is possible that a passage in the fifth book of 
‘ Pantagruel’ may be coloured by the bitterness of personal 
feeling. On the Ringing Island Pantagruel asks Mdituus 
how the clerk-hawks are bred, if the Pope-hawk is bred from 
the cardin-hawks, and the cardin-hawks from the bis-hawks, 
and the bis-hawks from the clerk-hawks. When he hears 
the answer he is surprised that women, who bear their sons 
nine months in their womb, cannot endure them nine years, or 
even seven, in their house ; but clap a shirt over the urchin’s 
clothes, lop a few hairs from his crown, and by some 
Pythagorean metempsychosis transform the boy into a clerk- 
hawk. Rabelais may be here recalling his own experience. 
Be this as it may, he was at an early age set apart for the 
priesthood. Near the Clos de la Deviniére at Seuilly stood 
the Abbey of St. Sepulchre, and there the boy began his 
education. From Seuilly he passed to the Convent of 
La Basmette, near Angers, and possibly to the University of 
Angers. It was at this period of his life that he made the 
acquaintance of the famous family of Du Bellay, as well as 
of Geoffroi d’Estissac, afterwards Bishop of Maillezais. 

In 1511 Rabelais was admitted into priest’s orders as a 
Franciscan friar in the fraternity established at Fontenay-le- 
Comte, in Lower Poitou. Like Erasmus, he disgusted the 
friars by his secular leaning. He had not taken the vow of 
ignorance, and he was probably more galled by the restraints 
upon intellectual pleasures than by those upon licentious 
indulgences. Science was even now his austere mistress, 
and, in spite of his writings, his life, like that of Balzac, may 
have been free from sensual vices. Relying upon the 
Vulgate, the Church steadily set her face against the study of 
Greek and Hebrew. But Rabelais and his friend Amy taught 
themselves both languages, and corresponded with Budzeus 
and other scholars, From scholarship to Lutheranism 
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seemed to the Franciscans a natural step. Rabelais’ ortho- 
doxy was doubted, and the suspicion was confirmed by his 
purchase of books printed in Germany. He was suspected 
by his brethren, and his studious habits and satirical tongue 
made him still more unpopular. Numerous stories are told 
of his escapades, immoralities, and profanities, and if any of 
these are true they may have contributed to his leaving the 
Franciscan Order. Popular tradition relates that he was 
condemned by the chapter to the terrible punishment of 
imprisonment in pace—to be walled up in his cell and fed 
only on bread and water during the term of his natural life 
—that the sentence was executed, and that he was only 
rescued by the armed intervention of André Tiraqueau, the 
governor of the district of Fontenay, and himself a native of 
the town. Where truth begins and legend ends is uncertain ; 
but two facts stand out beyond dispute. He received some 
notable kindness from the famous jurisconsult, of whom he 
speaks as ‘le bon, le docte, le sage, le tant humain et tant 
‘ équitable Tiraqueau ;’ and in 1524 he had left the Francis- 
cans with a papal indulgence obtained for him by D’Estissac, 
enabling him to enterthe Abbey of Maillezais, belonging to the 
scholarly and learned Order of the Benedictines. But he was 
not long contented with his new situation. It is even doubtful 
whether he ever entered the abbey; at any rate he speedily 
assumed the secular garb and once more became a citizen of 
the world. But his monastic experiences had left upon his 
mind an ineffaceable impression. He never spares the monks 
or forgets his hatred of the class. Throughout his crowd of 
actors he attributes no good characteristic to the priesthood. 

The next five years of Rabelais’ life are difficult to follow. 
Part of the period was spent at Maillezais or at Ligugé under 
the protection of D’Estissac, an easy-going, semi-pagan pre- 
late, who winked at the ecclesiastical offence of his old school- 
fellow and made him his secretary. Like Rousseau at Les 
Charmettes, Rabelais dabbled in poetry and devoted himself 
to botany. It was along the banks of the river Clain that he 
acquired that knowledge of herbs and plants which appears 
in ‘Pantagruel,’ and which he applied to the practice of 
medicine. Other friends of his youth had been the brothers 
Du Bellay, and Rabelais next appears as secretary to Guillaume 
du Bellay, Sieur de Langey, who, according to Brantéme, 
was a skilful soldier, a loyal servant, but no courtier; ¢ il 
‘ne scait ni quand le roy se léve, ni quand le roy se couche, 
‘mais il scait bien ot sont les ennemis.’ It was at the 
Chateau of Glatigny, near Langey, that Rabelais revised 
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and corrected Guillaume du Bellay’s Latin treatise on the 
stratagems of war, as well as the Latin poems and discourses 
of his brother Jean du Bellay, Bishop of Paris, cardinal and 
diplomatist. Part of the house which belonged to Rabelais 
in the village of Langey still stands, and at Sonday, a neigh- 
bouring hamlet, the tradition is preserved that he was curé 
of the parish. 

In September 1530 the name of Rabelais was entered as a 
student on the register of the University of Montpellier, 
where Louis XII. had recently founded four chairs to pro- 
mote the study of medicine. There he passed through the 
prescribed course with distinction, if any credence is to be 
attached to popular legends. A doctor’s gown, which was 
believed to be his, was for many years carefully preserved, 
and every medical pupil was invested with it after passing 
his fifth examination. The ceremony was said to com- 
memorate the recovery by Rabelais of certain privileges, of 
which the University was deprived by Chancellor Duprat. 
But it seems at least probable that the gown, embroidered 
with the letters F.R.C., was not the gown of Franciscus 
Rabelesus Chinonensis, but that of Francois Rapchin, the 
great reforming chancellor who governed the University 
between 1610 and 1620. 

In 1532, after the delivery of the public lectures necessary 
for a bachelor’s degree in medicine, Rabelais left Mont- 
pellier for Lyons, which, after Paris, was now the chief 
literary centre of France. The sixteenth century was the 
most splendid epoch in its civilisation. As the commercial 
link between France and Italy, Lyons had been the first city 
to profit by the arts and refinements of the Italian Renaissance. 
Sébastien Gryphe made the printing presses of Lyons famous 
throughout Europe; Jean Grollier, the Mecenas of the age, 
was an inhabitant of the town, and round him gathered a 
knot of distinguished friends. Though the Société Angélique, 
in which antiquarians have seen one of the earliest of literary 
societies, had no organised existence, many intellectual 
interests were represented among the citizens of Lyons, or 
among the strangers who, like Rabelais, Marot, Dolet, and 
Desperriers, were attracted within its walls. Among the in- 
habitants were Pagnini, the Orientalist and Hebrew lexico- 
grapher ; Pierre Tolet, one of the most skilled physicians of 
the day ; Guillaume du Choul, the antiquarian and archeo- 
logist ; Symphorien Champier, the founder of many public 
institutions, whose munificence is not only celebrated in 
‘ Pantagruel’ but commemorated in the street nomenclature 
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of Lyons; Michel Séve, a poet, and, as Joachim du Bellay calls 
him, ‘docte aux doctes esclaircy ;’ Barthélemy Aneau, prin- 
cipal of the Collége de Lyon, poet, translator, and parent of 
the French opera. Nor was Lyons without its literary 
ladies. Though Louise Labé, ‘la belle cordiére,’ was only 
seven years old in 1532, yet women like Pernette du Guillet 
and the sisters Claudine and Sibylle Séve were poetesses 
whose reputation has not yet wholly disappeared. 

To Lyons Rabelais was mainly attracted by the fame of 
its printing presses. There he published two medical treatises, 
and two Latin pieces which he erroneously supposed to be 
‘ex reliquis venerande antiquitatis.’ * He also assisted in 
the correction of the learned works which issued from the 
press of Gryphe. With literature he united the practice of 
medicine, for he had been appointed physician to the Hoétel- 
Dieu of the town. Itis to be hoped that he succeeded better 
as a doctor than he had hitherto prospered as a man of 
letters. Piqued by the failure of his previous works, he 
revenged himself upon the taste of the day by a parody on 
the popular tales of chivalry. ‘The Great and Inestimable 
‘ Chronicle of the Great and Enormous Giant Gargantua’ was 
composed, as the author tells us, in the intervals allotted to 
eating and drinking. It was published in 1532. 

The success of the Chronicle was as gigantic as its hero. 
It is founded on the popular legends of Touraine. Gargantua 
was one of the Celtic deities of Brittany; but south of the 
Loire he was transformed into an ogre. According to tradi- 
tion he travels through the country in search of adventures, 
bearing his servants in his pocket and followed by a gob- 
lin loaded with provisions. When their master pleases 
they halt and dine. The servants cook the food and lay the 
table, and when the giant feeds cast into his mouth the 
salt and mustard with shovels, while the goblin pours down 
his throat a dozen barrels of wine. Then he sleeps thirty 
hours at a stretch, guarded by his attendants. Traces ofthe 
legend are scattered all over the country ; Gargantua’s quoits, 
footprints, pulpits, and ninepins are almost universal. This 
popular hero Rabelais made the central figure of his romance, 
linking him on to the legends of Arthur and of Merlin. The 

* (1) Hippocratis ac Galeni libri aliquot. Ex recognitione Fr. 
Rabelesi. Lugduni apud Gryphium, 1532. (2) Johannis Manardi 
Ferrariensis Epistolarum medicinalium tomus secundus, Lugduni 
apud Gryphium, 1532. (3) Ex reliquisvenerande Antiquitatis Lucii 
Cuspidis Testamentum ; item Contractus venditionis antiquis Roma- 
horum temporibus initus. Lugduni: Gryphius, 1532. 
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Chronicle is a mere farrago of nonsense, a burlesque on the 
giants and enchantments of romance, intended for sale by 
the travelling biswars at country fairs and markets in the 
company of ‘ Jehan de Paris,’ ‘ Robert le Diable,’ or ‘ Richard 
‘ Sans Peur.’ Yet there were sold, says Rabelais, more copies 
in two months than will be sold of the Bible in nine years. 

Enecuraged by his success, Rabelais in the same year 
brought out a sequel to the Chronicle in ‘ Pantagruel.’ The 
work is no longer a mere extravagance, or a boisterous 
caricature of romantic literature. The fiction has assumed 
a serious character; it has a design anda purpose. King 
Arthur, Merlin, Gog and Magog, and other legendary heroes 
have been disbanded, and Pantagruel, though a giant, stands 
in the streets of Paris. Don Quixote, the burlesque hero of 
popular fiction, became the model of ideal chivalry; so 
Pantagruel assumes human characteristics and changes into 
the noblest and wisest of mortals. With all the freshness of 
twenty, yet with the ripe experience of fifty, Rabelais thus 
began his laugh at the world. Moliére wooed with per- 
sistency the Queen of Tragedy before he discovered that he 
reigned supreme in the heart of the Comic Muse. So it was 
with Rabelais. It is not the least singular feature in his strange 
eareer that half a century elapsed before he recognised the 
natural bent of his genius and knew himself to be a born 
satirist. Into this new direction he pours all the treasures 
of his varied experience, all the materials which he had 
gathered as a Franciscan friar, a Benedictine monk, a secular 
priest, a medical student and a doctor, the secretary of a 
bishop and a great captain, the companion of wits, scholars, 
soldiers, and statesmen. ‘The rich vein of broad and jovial 
humour upon which Rabelais had struck in ‘ Pantagruel’ 
could not have been a new discovery. Its flashes must have 
often set the bishop’s table in a roar, if it had never convulsed 
the frayter at Fontenay-le-Comte. What Rabelais had dis- 
covered was not the existence of a gift of which he was 
previously unaware, but the faculty of talking to the world 
with the same unconstrained ease with which he conversed 
among his most familiar associates. 

When he had once tested his powers he exercised them 
without apparent fatigue. Besides the ‘Gargantuan Chronicle’ 
and ‘ Pantagruel,’ which were written within a few months 
of each other, he issued an ‘ Almanach’ in 1532,* which was 








* Almanach pour MDXXXII calculé sur le méridien de la noble 
cité de Lyon et sur le climat du royaume de France. 
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afterwards annually continued up to 1550, and the ‘ Panta- 
‘gruelian Prognostication,’* in which he attacked the 
so-called science of astrology. In 1534 Jean du Bellay, 
passing through Lyons on a diplomatic mission to Rome, 
invited Rabelais to accompany him. ‘The proposal was 
accepted. During the whole of his stay in Italy Rabelais 
studied with all a scholar’s enthusiasm the antiquities of 
Rome, superintended excavations, made voluminous notes, 
and prepared to write a book on Roman archeology. He 
found himself, however, forestalled by a Milanese named 
Marliani, whose work he subsequently published at Lyons, 
with additions and corrections. His prolonged absence of 
many months cost him his post at the Hétel-Dieu of Lyons. 
But he by no means neglected his medical studies. It was 
now that he delivered his anatomical lecture, illustrated by a 
public dissection of the body of a criminal who had been 
hanged in the city. This anatomical illustration was pro- 
bably the first ever witnessed in France, and the excite- 
ment which it created is evidenced by the verses of Dolet. 
His freedom from professional ties gave him greater leisure 
for literature. In 1534 he published his edition of Marliani’s 
‘ Topographia,’} with a dedication to Cardinal du Bellay. In 
the following year he produced his ‘Vie inestimable du 
‘ grand Gargantua,’ which definitely superseded the original 
Chronicle and now forms the first book of ‘ Pantagruel.’ 
It is still full of absurdities and extravagances, but the form 
and the matter are recast, so that the work may be an 
appropriate prelude to its successor. In tone and spirit it 
is entirely changed. Like Luther, Rabelais had seen the 
corruption of the Papacy at its very centre; he had visited 
Rome in the train ofa cardinal who was a pagan philosopher 
rather than an ecclesiastic. ‘Gargantua’ was written at the 
time when he hoped most from, and was most inclined to, the 
Reformed doctrines. In ‘ Pantagruel’ he had satirised 
the affected gibberish of pedantic scholars, the absurdities of 
the technical jargon of lawyers, the trivialities of the 
scholastic theology ; but in ‘Gargantua’ he pours forth all 
his satire upon the monks and the glaring contrast which 


.  Peataaenslinn prognostication Certaine veritable et ifi ible | pour 
li mil DX XXIII. nouuellemét composee au profit et aduisemét des 
gé3 estourdis et musars de nature par maistre Alcofribas Architriclin 
dudict Pantagruel. 

T Joannis-Bartolomei Marliani medivlensis topographia antique 
Rome. Lyon: Seb. Gryph. 1534. 
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was afforded by the capabilities and the actualities of the 
monastic system, assails the superstitious extravagances of 
the day and those who encouraged them for their own 
profit, and sketches a wild poetic scheme which contains 
many practical suggestions for an ideal ecclesiastical socialism. 

‘ Gargantua’ is full of audacious satire against the eecle- 
siastical system, and there were many passages in the 
original edition which would have brought Rabelais within 
the reach of the heresy-hunters. He had touched the shield 
of the Church with the point of his spear, and, in view of 
the hostility which he had aroused, it is not strange to find 
him once more at Rome in 1536. The pantheism of Leo X. 
had made strictness in dogmatic faith for the time impos- 
sible. The Papal city was the safest sanctuary for all whose 
orthodoxy was doubtful. To this second period of Rabelais’ 
sojourn at Rome belong his letters to the Bishop of Maille- 
zais, which give a minute account of the disposal of his 
time, the confidence which Cardinal du Bellay reposed in 
him, his studies of archeology, botany, and languages, and 
his interest in contemporary politics. His prime object 
was, doubtless, to put himself en régle with the Church ; he 
received the Papal permission to re-enter a Benedictine 
monastery and to practise medicine, with the restriction, 
universal in the case of the clergy, of not using fire or the 
knife in any surgical operation. ‘The commencement of the 
following year found him at Paris and present at a ban- 
quet to Dolet; at its close he was at Montpellier, where 
he took his doctor’s degree in medicine and lectured for two 
years, 

In 1540 he came to Paris, to enter the collegiate church 
of St. Maur des Fossés, where Du Bellay had procured him 
a canonry. Here he might have led a life of ease in a spot 
which he described as ‘un paradis de salubrité, aménité, 
‘ sérénité, commodité, délices de tous honnétes plaisirs 
‘ agriculture et vie rustique.’ But he had obtained leave 
to practise medicine wherever he wished, and his enthu- 
siasm for the art, together with his roving disposition, made 
him a wanderer in many parts of France. During this 
period he composed the third book of ‘Pantagruel.’ It 
appeared in 1546 with his name attached, instead of the 
anagram Alcofribas Nasier, which he had hitherto adopted. 
By the first two books Rabelais had not only provoked the 
hostility of all the monasteries in the land, but aroused the 
enmity of the Parliament of Paris and of the Sorbonne, 
the most jealous guardian of orthodoxy. The great pro- 
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tectress of men of letters, Marguerite of Navarre, was living 
remot? from the world, wrapped in mystic contemplation ; 
Dolet, Desperriers, and Marot had been burned at the stake, 
driven to suicide, or forced into exile for smaller offences 
than his own. He required all his caution to escape their 
fate. The third book was read by Francis I. before its 
publication, and appeared ‘ avec privilége du roi’ in 1546. 

The death of Francis I. in the next year, followed as it 
was by the disgrace of Du Bellay, left Rabelais without a 
protector. His enemies seized their opportunity to attack 
him. He fled precipitately to Metz, where he with difficulty 
supported himself as a doctor, and afterwards made his way 
to Rome. The birth of the eldest son of Henry IT. in 1549 
was the signal for great rejoicings at the Papal Court, and 
Rabelais assisted in preparing the different spectacles with 
which the occasion was celebrated. He sent an account in 
several letters addressed to the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
had succeeded Jean du Bellay in the favour of the Court. 
‘La Sciomachie et festins faits & Rome’* procured for 
Rabelais his restoration to France, as well as the favour of 
the Cardinal, who made him curé of Meudon. During his 
wanderings Rabelais had completed a fourth book; but he 
felt that even the powerful protection of the Guises was not 
sufficiently strong to save him from the Sorbonne. He 
therefore obtained the leave of Henry II. to publish the 
book, and dedicated it to the Cardinal Odet de Chatillon, 
who, as the elder brother of Admiral Coligny, led the oppo- 
sition to the Guises. Thus secured on all sides, the fourth 
book of ‘Pantagruel’ was published in 1552. But, though 
it appeared ‘avec privilége du roi,’ the Parliament of Paris 
forbade its sale and summoned its author before their 
bar. Ultimately the sale was permitted, but at the cost 
of Rabelais’ surrender of his ecclesiastical benefices. In 
February 1552 he resigned his preferments, and a year 
later died in Paris in the Rue des Jardins, and was buried 
in the cemetery of the parish of St. Paul. But all traces 
of the place of his interment have been lost for upwards of 
two centuries. 

The peaceful picture of the close of the life of the curé 
of Meudon is probably apocryphal. It is said that the last 
days of Rabelais as parish priest were exemplary. His 





* La Sciomachie et festins faits 4 Rome au palais du R. Cardinal du 
Bellay, pour l’heureuse naissance de M. le duc d’Orleans. Lyon: 
Seb. Gryph. 1549. 
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house was the resort of the learned, but its doors were also 
never closed to the poor. He had no infirmities, except his 
enormous size. He had formed an excellent library of rare 
and curious books, and retained his love of study to the 
last. No day passed on which he did not spend some 
portion in teaching the children to read and sing. People 
flocked from Paris to hear him preach or celebrate mass, 
or to enjoy his genial hospitality. Thus at Meudon his life 
passed tranquilly away, and there he died at peace with the 
Church and in the odour of sanctity. So runs the pleasant 
legend of the venerable curé. But the facts of history are 
inexorable. It is at least doubtful whether Rabelais ever 
exercised the functions of parish priest at Meudon; it is 
certain that he did not hold the cure more than two years, 
that he had resigned it before his death, and that he died 
in Paris. On the other hand his death-bed is surrounded 
with legends which are less edifying and perhaps equally 
fabulous. As in his lifetime numbers of books were attri- 
buted to him which he indignantly repudiated, so after his 
death his enemies vied with his indiscreet friends in asso- 
ciating preposterous stories with his name. Broad jests 
and floating witticisms current among the vulgar were 
fathered upon Rabelais, on the principle that such traditions 
gain in reality by association with a well-known figure. 
Every stage in his death is accompanied with some farcical 
impropriety, and it is now too late to sever truth from false- 
hood. Even his mule did not escape from slander. Imitating 
the irreverence of her master, she entered a church and 
drank the holy water. Rabelais’ will is said to have been 
made in the words, ‘I have nothing; I owe much; the rest 
* I leave to the poor.’ But twenty-six years before the death 
of the supposed testator the same disposition of worldly 
goods is quoted by Erasmus in a letter to Budeeus. Tradition 
relates that, after he had received extreme unction, he told 
a friend ‘qu’on lui avait graissé ses bottes pour le grand 
‘ voyage;’ that he called for his Benedictine domino, in 
order to receive the blessing of those ‘qui in Domino 
*‘moriuntur;’ that he greeted the page of Cardinal de 
Chatillon, who had been sent to ask him how he was, with, 
‘Je vais quérir un grand Peut-étre. Monseigneur est au 
‘nid de Ja pie; dis-lui qu’il s’y tienne. Pour toi, tu ne seras 
‘ jamais qu’un fou;’ that he saluted the priest who brought 
him the Sacrament with the words, ‘Je crois voir mon Dieu 
‘tel qu'il entra a Jérusalem triomphant et porté sur un 
‘dne;’ and, finally, that his last utterance was, ‘ Tirez le 
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‘rideau; la farce est jouée.’ The drop of the curtain is as 
old as Augustus. ‘ Ex uno disce omnia.’ 

No Life of Rabelais was written till a century after his 
death. In the meantime his true features were forgotten 
and distorted. The character of his writings invited mis- 
representation. On the serious side of ‘Pantagruel’ the 
clergy, the monks, the Protestants, were interested in black- 
ening his character, in order to minimise the effect of his 
satires. On its lighter side the enormous indecencies ex- 
posed him to the charge of personal immorality, while the 
gigantic buffooneries gave colour to his identification with 
countless popular stories which presented him in the light 
of a drunken jester without reverence for things human or 
divine. Both directly and indirectly he had offended the 
lawyers. He laughs at their interminable processes, at the 
ignorant idleness of judges like Bridoye, at the hair-splitting 
chicanery of the law-courts. He ridicules their treatises, 
which, like ‘ Tariboles de Droict,’ buried the broad principles 
of Roman jurisprudence under a mass of subtle distine- 
tions and profitless commentary. So long as he had treated 
of their civil processes he had only mocked; but when he 
touches upon their administration of criminal justice he 
brands the profession with indelible disgrace. The Furred 
Law Cats and the Gripemenalls were not likely to be tender 
to the memory of Rabelais. His caricatures of polite 
euphuism, his ridicule of elegant affectations of style, his 
contempt for the pedantic use of hybrid Latinisms, ran 
counter to the literary creed of the day. He did not, like 
the members of the Pléiade,* disdain the old French 
romances as fit only for the floral games of Toulouse, but 
founded his satirical work on a cycle of myths deeply rooted 
in the popular imagination. He was, moreover, personally 
disliked by two of the leaders of the poetical clique which 
zealously supported the Parliament and the Sorbonne. 
Ronsard was his neighbour at Meudon, and saw in Rabelais 
his successful rival in the favour not only of France, but of 
their common patron, the Cardinal of Lorraine. Joachim 
du Bellay, a spare, vinegar-faced, melancholy dreamer, had 
been his companion at Rome in the household of the 
Cardinal du Bellay, and no two men could have been more 
antipathetic in their.views of life. While Rabelais lived 
the Pléiade kept silence. No sooner was he dead than they 





* Ronsard, Joachim du Bellay, Rémi Bellau, Jean Dorat, Jean- 
Antoine Baif, Ponthus de Tisard, Etienne Jodelle, 
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assailed his memory. The satirical verses of Ronsard and 
Du Bellay gave the permanence of literary form to the 
hostile estimate of his character. Du Bellay wrote two 
Latin epitaphs upon him, in one of which he nicknames him 
Pamphagus, in the other nophilus. Ronsard’s satire is 
more bitter. In his ‘Epitaphe d’un Biberon’ he speaks of 
Rabelais as the 
*,... bon biberon qui beuvoit 
Toujours cependant qu'il vivoit,’ 
and as the boon companion who 
‘,.. parmi des escuelles grasses 
Sans nulle honte se touillant * 


Alloit dans le vin barbouillant 
Comme une grenouille en Ja fange.’ 


Those who reflect upon the known facts of Rabelais’ life, 
the uncompromising boldness of his satires, the persecutions 
which he voluntarily risked by his zeal for reform; those 
who consider his passionate pursuit of science, his enthusiasm 
for his multifarious studies, his encyclopedic knowledge, 
and the extraordinary width of his learned interests ; those, 
finally, who remember the reputation and the position of 
the men with whom he habitually associated on terms of 
intimate friendship, will find it difticult to accept the hostile 
estimate of Rabelais’ character. If we turn from the facts 
of his life to the general tone of his writings, the difficulty 
of reconciling the two portraits and of discriminating 
between truth and falsehood confronts the student under a 
different form. Here too the question arises, Which is the 
genuine man, the eager reformer or the jovial boon com- 
panion, the audacious satirist or the vinous buffoon? But 
it is worth noticing that only old men like Grandgousier, or 
ignorant animals such as Friar John, drink to excess; that 
it is only Panurge, the coward, the knave, the cynic, who 
wallows in debauchery; that his true hero, Pantagruel, 
indulges in no undue gratification of sensual appetites; and 
that in the ideal Abbey of Theleme there is no banqueting- 
hall, no cellar, no kitchen, and no mention of the pleasures 
of the table or the senses. Further, it is unfair to test the 
character of writers by the tone of their writings. Moliére 
was a silent observer, Béranger serious and melancholy, 
Balzac absorbed in the pursuit of letters. Lastly, the nega- 





* Se touiller is a local word, used at the present day in the districts 
of Perche and Maine, = to ‘ dirty oneself,’ 
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tive evidence does not stand alone. Numerous passages in 
‘ Pantagruel’ prove that Rabelais had his high thoughts, 
his pure ideals, his serious moments, his deep religious sus- 
ceptibilities ; that his soul was burdened by hours of mystic 
melancholy, was subject to unutterable speculative longings, 
and capable of: grand poetic flashes. 

The framework on which the five parts of ‘ Pantagruel’ 
are hung may be thus briefly sketched: The first book, 
which was printed in 1535, and is, therefore, in order of 
publication, the second, relates the miraculous birth of 
Gargantua, his education, his exploits, and his friendship 
for Friar John of the Chopping Kuives. The second book, 
printed in 1532, appears to be in its early portions an in- 
ferior repetition of the first. It describes the birth of 
Pantagruel, the gigantic son of Gargantua, who is sent to 
be educated in Paris, where he meets Panurge and engages 
him as a companion. The two first books were published 
under the signature of Alcofribas Nasier. The third, 
printed in 1546, was the first to which Rabelais appended 
his name. The fourth book appeared in 1552, and the fifth 
in 1564, eleven years after the death of Rabelais. In the 
three last parts Panurge is the chief figure. They tell us 
how he fared as the ruler of Salmigondin; how he desired 
to take a wife, but fears that his marriage may prove un- 
happy; how, after consulting everyone in vain, it was agreed 
that Pantagruel, Friar John, and himself should enquire of 
the Oracle of the Holy Bottle ; and how they visited strange 
countries in the course of their voyage. 

Upon this absurd basis is piled mountain-high a mass of 
miscellaneous matter. The book is absolutely unique in the 
literature of the world. Here, raked together, are anecdotes, 
dissertations, quaint scraps of obscure learning, dialogues, 
sarcasm, wit, humour, proverbs, allegory, and astounding 
obscenity. Written with long intervals between the several 
parts, ‘ Pantagruel’ represents all the changes which the 
opinions of Rabelais underwent between fifty and seventy. 
It passes from the extravagant caricature of the Gargantuan 
chronicle, in which it originated, to a blending of sarcasm 
and burlesque, and finally to satire, open, undisguised, auda- 
cious. The tone is changed. In the first two books Rabelais 
writes as a reformer of the school of Erasmus; in the last 
three he becomes more and more sceptical, less hopeful of 
the fulfilment of his ideal. The illusions of his comparative 
youth are dispelled ; universal liberty seems as distant as 
when he was condemned to the punishment im pace; his 
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laughter grows harsh and bitter. Thus ‘ Pantagruel’ 
affords a concrete illustration of the passage which France 
underwent from the gay freedom of the Renaissance to the 
gloomy distrust which was bred of the fanatical intolerance 
of both Catholics and Protestants. The theory that the 
whole work is allegorical, and that the actors are real his- 
torical characters, may be dismissed as trivial. The con- 
struction of keys is wasted labour, and, if shades can laugh, 
the ‘gros rire tourangeau’ must shake the nether world at 
a search as profitless as that for the philosopher’s stone. 
Like all great writers, Rabelais does not paint pictures of 
his contemporaries ; he puts together many different features 
that have struck him, but portraiture is not his object. He 
might say with Moliére, ‘Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve.’ 
He makes the same casual references to men of the time 
which Swift makes to Whig and Tory leaders in Blefuscu 
and Liliput. ‘ Pantagruel’ satirises the social fabric of the 
sixteenth century; but it is unnecessary to reduce its 
gigantic proportions to the dwarfish stature of a libel upon 
a particular Court. Rabelais is a universal moralist, not a 
satirist of individuals, and his work is a general criticism of 
the world, a Titanic outburst of laughter against shams, a 
sweeping protest against every form of intellectual restraint, 
a comprehensive indictment of all obstructions to mental 
liberty. 

‘ Pantagruel ’ is for students of costume a book of fashions, 
enumerating the stuffs, the colours, the dresses, the jewels, 
the furs in which medizval society was adorned. For his- 
torians of games it is a book of sport, of falconry and venery, 
of manly exercises and diversions. Of games at cards alone 
Rabelais enumerates more than two hundred different com- 
binations. It gives a plan of domestic architecture, an in 
ventory of household furniture, a menu of medizval banquets 
as well as of rustic fare. It is a treatise on the art of medi- 
cine, a manual of anatomical science, a handbook of botany, 
a compendium of the processes and procedure of medizval 
law. It gives a catalogue of the contents of monastic 
libraries, and from it may be compiled a diary of the daily 
life of a Franciscan friar. It affords a specimen of the 
dialectics of logicians and the philosophical exercises of the 
doctors of the Sorbonne. It is a valuable monograph on 
medizval education, a treatise on the arts of war and navi- 
gation. It enumerates all the known pieces of ordnance 
from the culverin to the falcon; it is a museum of the mail, 
an armoury of the weapons of the Middle Ages. It is a 
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repertory which contains the superstitious practices of the 
day, astrological science, Virgilian lotteries, and all the cur- 
rent modes of presaging the future. It is a ‘ Bibliothéque 
‘bleue’ of rustic romances, a collection of anecdotes and 
proverbs, a magazine of scraps of popular songs, a glossary 
of local idioms, a dictionary of dialects, an inexhaustible 
vocabulary of picturesque provincialisms. Ina word, it is 
an enormous scrap-bag of miscellaneous articles. 

No adequate impression could be conveyed, within reason- 
able limits, of the multifarious contents of such a work. 
Three points may, however, be selected—mainly from the 
first book—to illustrate the method in which the various 
subjects are treated—education, ecclesiastical abuses, and 
Rabelais’ Utopian ideal. 

The first serious topic which is touched upon in ‘ Panta- 
‘gruel’ is education; for this, in Rabelais’ conception of 
the Renaissance movement, was the all-important factor. 
Grandgousier, who belongs to the rude, easy-going age that 
was passing away, gives his son Gargantua the ordinary edu- 
cation of a youth of noble birth in the Middle Ages. He is 
brought up like a page among the women in the licentious 
atmosphere of a court. He is taught to read by a tutor who 
consumes five years and three months in the task. At the 
end of that time he can say his alphabet as well backwards 
as forwards. Next he is exercised in logical and gram- 
matical gymnastics, which destroy thought in order to pre- 
serve its forms. He learns by heart and word for word 
antiquated treatises and obsolete textbooks of the twelfth 
century. In this way he spends thirty-five years and two 
months. His body is as neglected as his mind. He is told 
that it is waste of time for him to wash or clean himself; 
consequently he only smooths his hair with the German 
comb—that is, with his fingers and thumb. After gorging 
himself at breakfast he hears from twenty-six to thirty 
masses, mumbles the Hours and his litanies, and, with a 
paternoster from St. Claude, says more prayers than sixteen 
hermits could have offered. Then, with his heart in the 
kitchen, he studies for half an hour. At his dinner he eats 
to excess, and sleeps for three hours ‘ without thinking or 
‘speaking any harm.’ He wakes to drink, read a little, 
gabble more prayers, visit the kitchen in order to see what 
meat is on the spit, sups, goes to bed, and sleeps till eight 
the next morning. Gargantua learns his lessons perfectly, 
studies hard, and satisfies his tutors and examiners; yet 
every day he becomes ‘ more foolish, doited, and blockish.’ 
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Seeing that Gargantua thus went from bad to worse, 
Grandgousier consults a friend about his son. The friend 
advises that the new learning should be tried, and offers to 
illustrate its efficacy in the person of his page, Eudemon, a 
lad barely twelve years old. In the presence of the whole 
Court, Eudemon, with his cap in his hand, his hair smoothly 
brushed, a clear and open countenance, beautiful and ruddy 
lips, his eyes steady, standing up straight on his feet, and 
yet full of youthful modesty, asks Gargantua’s leave to be- 
come one of his household in the style and manner of Cicero. 
Gargantua, though four times his age, cannot say a word in 
reply, but ‘hides his face in his cap and blubbers like a cow.’ 
Grandgousier discharges the old teacher, and engages 
Ponocrates, who is the representative of the Renaissance. 
The method of Bossuet is exchanged for that of Fénelon. 

The sketch which follows is a remarkable proof of Rabelais’ 
enlightened views on education. The old medizeval ‘ trivium ’ 
and ‘ quadrivium’ is abandoned for the Greek mousiké and 
gymnastiké. The mind and the body are to be developed by 
intellectual and physical exercises ; instruction is to be com- 
bined with amusement; the pupil is to be taught to observe 
and note things for himself. Gargantua now rises at four. 
He takes a bath, and while he is being rubbed some pages 
of the New Testament are read to him, and then he says his 
prayers. He breaks his fast with the lightest possible food, 
and after he has dressed himself he receives a variety of 
lessons, followed by three consecutive hours of reading. 
Then he plays at ball, and, after changing his shirt, goes for 
w walk and returns to dinner. During the repast he hears 
some pleasant history of warlike achievements, and talks 
with his tutor on the nature of the vegetables, fruit, fish, and 
meat which are served at table. Dinner ended, he washes 
his eyes and hands in fresh water, and gives thanks to God 
in praise of His bounty and goodness. ‘The hour for diges- 
tion is devoted to music, or to cards, which were made the 
instruments of arithmetical instruction. Another three hours 
wre then devoted to study. Next follow various bodily 
exercises. He rides, practises with the lance, hunts, leaps, 
swims, and enjoys various forms of sport. Once more he 
takes a bath, rubs himself carefully down, changes his clothes, 
and returns at a foot’s pace through the woods and fields to 
his house. On the way he and his tutor botanise and col- 
lect specimens of different plants. Or he visits the workshops 
of the different trades, asks the artisans to explain their 
industries, and never fails to reward them handsomely, 
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Supper follows. It is the fullest meal of the day, and is 
accompanied by learned conversations and closed by grace. 
After supper he plays at dice or cards, or on musical instru- 
ments, or visits men of learning, and above all distinguished 
travellers. The day ends with a study of the heavens 
and a recapitulation of all that has been read, seen, learned, 
or heard during the day. Finally, when the hour came for 
repose, the pupil and his master ‘ prayed to God the Creator 
‘ of all things, falling down before Him, strengthening their 
‘ faith in Him, glorifying Him for His boundless muniticence, 
‘ giving thanks to Him for the past, and commending them- 
‘selves to His clemency for the future.’ And so to bed. 
Once in each month they made an excursion to some neigh- 
bouring village, and spent their time ‘in the greatest cheer 
‘imaginable, sporting, making merry, drinking healths, 
‘ playing, singing, dancing, tumbling in some fair meadow, 
‘unnestling of sparrows, taking of quails, and fishing for 
‘ frogs and cray-fish.’ 

In the contrast which Rabelais draws between these two 
systems of education he satirises the daily life of the Fran- 
ciscans. He shows how its fruit is gluttony, dirt, and 
ignorance. As has been said, he never spares the monks, 
but attacks them with some of the concentrated bitterness of 
arenegade. In comparing Friar John’s conduct with that 
of his brethren at the assault upon the vineyard of Seuilly, 
he illustrates the apathy of the monastic bodies, their want 
of practical energy, their incapacity to cope with events 
when action is required. When Picrochole’s army pours 
into the vineyard, the monks knew not which saint they 
should invoke. The bell was rung to summon the chapter, 
and it was decided to hold processional services, chanting the 
‘contra hostium insidias’ and repeating the responses ‘ pro 
‘ pace.’ 

‘ Now there was in the monastery a cloister monk named Friar Jolin 
of the Chopping Knives,* young, gallant, nimble, lusty, handy with 
his weapons, bold, resolute, adventurous, tall, spare, wide-mouthed, 
long-nosed, quick to rattle off Hours, gabble masses, despatch vigils; 
in a word, a true monk, if ever there was one since the monking world 
monked a monkery ; and for the rest, a learned clerk—within the 
covers of his breviary. This monk, so soon as he heard the noise that 
the enemy made in the vineyard, came out to know what it meant. 








* Frere Jean des Entommeures, in modern French des entamures. 
Urquhart calls him Friar John of the Funnels, as though the word was 
entonnoirs. The passage which follows is a condensed and free version 
of the original, 
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And when he saw that they were gathering the grapes which were to 
serve for next year’s wine, back he comes into the choir of the church 
where were gathered all the rest of the monks, stark silly with be- 
wilderment, like so many bell-founders, chanting in plain song 
“impetum inimicorum.” Whereat he cried out, “ Well sung! well 
“sung! In God’s name, why don’t ye sing ‘ Baskets, good-bye; the 
“* vintage is o'er’? Devil take me if there be not rascals in our 
“ vineyard cutting the grapes and vines in such fashion that there will 
“ not be a single berry for years to come. By the belly of St. James, 
“what shall we poor wretches have to drink in the meantime?” 
Then said the Lord Prior, “ What does this drunken beast here? 
“ Away with him to prison for troubling our divine service.” “ Nay,” 
said Friar John, “ let us think of our vine service, that that be not 
“ troubled ; for you, my Lord Prior, love good wine, as does every 
“honest man. Never yet did man of worth dislike good wine; that 
“ is a monastic apophthegm. But these responses that you sing here, 
“ by God, men, they are not in season. Wherefore is it that our Hours 
“ are short at vintage, and in winter long? Brother Macé Pelosse, of 
“ blessed memory—true and zealous servant of religion—Devil take 
“ me if I lie, told me, and I well remember it, that the reason was 
“ that we might in this season well press the juice and make the wine, 
“and in winter swallow it up. Hark ye, my masters: all ye that 
“ love good wine, follow me! St. Anthony burn me if the coward shall 
‘* wet his lips with a drop who will not fight to save the vines!” So 
saying he threw off his habit, seized the staff of the cross, which was made 
of the heart of a sorb-apple tree, long as a lance and thick as a man could 
grasp, and fell upon the enemy, who, without order, ensigns, drums, or 
trumpets, were gathering the grapes. The standard-bearers had laid 
their ensigns against the walls; the drummers had knocked out the 
heads of their drums to fill them with grapes; the trumpets were 
choked with the clusters; all were in disarray. So sudden and furious 
was his onset that he turned them over like swine; they went down 
before him like grass before a mower; never was corn so threshed by 
a ploughman’s flail as were they hammered by his merciless staff. 
There was no escape. One cried to St. James, another to St. George ; 
some died without speaking, others spoke without dying; some died 
speaking, others spoke dying. Thus by the single-handed prowess 
and valour of Friar John was destroyed all that army which had 
entered the vineyard to the number of thirteen thousand six hundred 
and twenty-two, besides the women and little children, which are always 
understood.’ 


Had the monks been deficient in practical energy because 
of their excess of piety or of study, they might have been 
pardoned; but Rabelais will not allow them this excuse. 
Their bad Latinity is a frequent mark for his satire. ‘En 
‘notre abbaye,’ says Friar John, ‘nous n’étudions jamais, 
‘ de peur des auripéaulx’ (earache). ‘ Notre feu abbé disait 
* que c’est chose monstrueuse de voir un frére savant. Magis 
‘ magnos clericos non sunt magis magnos sapientes, Pour 
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‘ ma part, corps Dieu, je n’étudie jamais.’ They do nothing 
to earn their wealth. Why, asks Rabelais, is a monk 
shunned by all the world? He answers the question in the 
words of Gargantua: 





‘For the same reason that a monkey in a family is always teased 
and provoked. The monkey does not guard the house like the dog, 
or draw the plough like the ox; he yields neither milk nor wool as 
the sheep; he carries no burden like the horse. It is the same with 
the monk. He does not till the soil like the husbandman, defend the 
country like the soldier, cure the sick like the physician, preach like 
an evangelical doctor, teach like the schoolmaster, provide necessaries 
for the commonwealth like the merchant. “ But at least,” says the 
kindly Grandgousier, “ they pray to God for us.” “ Nota bit of it,” re- 
turns Gargantua; “all that they do is to torment the neighbourhood 
with the ting-tang jangle of their eternal bells.” ‘“ Right,” cried 
Friar John, “a mass, a matin, a vesper well rung are half said.” 
“They mumble out legends,” continues Gargantua, “and psalms of 
which they understand nothing; they string together Paternosters 
and Ave Marias without apprehending the meaning of what they 
say. I call it mocking God and net praying to Him, If they pray 
for us, Heaven help us! it is because they fear to lose their victuals 
and fat messes of pottage.” ’ 


Nor is his attack confined to the gluttony, ignorance, 
apathy, dirt, and idleness of the monks. He arraigns the 
whole ecclesiastical fabric from the Pope downwards. In 
the nether world the magnificence of the Papacy is gauged 
at its true worth. Julius II. cries hot pudding pies; Boni- 
face VIII. is a scummer of pots, Nicholas III. a paper- 
maker; Alexander VI., with a sly allusion to the skill of 
the Borgias in poisons, is a rat-killer. In the fifth book 
he laughs at the adoration of the Popes, their assumption 
of the title of God upon earth, the wars which they wage 
in the name of religion, the decretals upon which their 
power is based. On the Ringing Island Pantagruel and his 
companions obtain access with great difficulty to the cage of 
the Pope-hawk. Panurge looks at him curiously for a while, 
and then exclaims, ‘ Maudite soit la béte! elle a lair d’une 
‘huppe.’? On the same island they see an old green-headed 
bis-hawk snoring in his cage. Panurge takes up a stone to 
wake him, but Addituus stays his hand with 


‘Hold, hold, honest friend! Strike, wound, poison, kill, and 
murder all the kings and princes in the world, by treachery or how 
thou wilt, and as soon as thou likest unnestle the angels from their 
cock-loft. Pope-hawk will pardon all this. But never be so mad as 
to meddle with these sacred birds, as thou lovest the profit, welfare, 
and life not only of thyself but of thy friends and relations, alive or 
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dead, or to be born for a thousand generations to come. For so long 
wouldest thou entail misery upon them.’ 


Nor is it only the abuses of the monastic system or the 
flaws in the ecclesiastical fabric that Rabelais attacks. He 
does not spare the religious practices. For instance, he 
strongly condemns pilgrimages. In the war between Picro- 
chole and Grandgousier six poor pilgrims are caught 
between the hostile armies, and are brought before Grand- 
gousier. They have visited the shrine of St. Sebastian, near 
Nantes, to pray him to save them from the plague. 

‘“ Ah, poor men!” said Grandgousier, ‘do you indeed think that 
St. Sebastian verily sends the plague?” ‘“ Yes, surely,” answered 
one, “for so our preachers tell us.” ‘And can it be so?” cried 
Grandgousier. ‘Do the false prophets t ach you such abuses? Do 
they so blaspheme the saints and holy men of God as to liken them 
unto the devils who work nothing but evil unto mankind? Truly 
I greatly marvei that your king should suffer such scandalous doctrines 
to be preached. But go your ways, poor men, in the name of God 
the Creator, to whom I pray for you, that He will guide you per- 
petually, that ye be not henceforward so ready to undertake these 
idle and profitless journeys. Look to your families; labour every 
man diligently in his vocation; instruct your children; live as the 
good Apostle St. Paul directs you. In so doing God, His angels, 
and His saints will guard and shield you, so that no plague or evil 
can at any time come nigh you.”’ 


Rabelais has shown what wretched dens of indulgence, 
ignorance, and inactivity monasteries often were. He pro- 
ceeds to frame his own ideal institution, in which men and 
women may pursue religion, virtue, truth, and science. 
The Abbey of Theleme deserves special notice because the 
gross parodies of Crazy Hall and Medmenham Abbey have 
defamed the memory of the institution and its founder. 

Friar John’s services in the war against Picrochole re- 
quired to be rewarded. He is offered the Abbey of Seuilly ; 
he might have been Abbot of Bourgueil or St. Florent, or 
both. But he refuses all. ‘ How,’ he asks, ‘ shall I govern 
‘ others, that cannot govern myself?’ So he is allowed to 
create his own ‘ As you like it,’ to institute an order ‘a son 
‘ devis,’ to found his own Abbey of Theleme. By the side 
of the Loire he rears a stately abbey, a thousand times more 
splendid than Bonnivet or Chambord. Yet no walls enclose 
it in; no chapel localises its worship. Bells were the 
monastic conscience ; they regulated the life of the monk, 
and proclaimed his death. But here no clocks or dials or 
bells tell the passage of time. The day, like the thoughts 
or the money of the inmates, was their own. Like Fonte- 
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vrault, Theleme was a duplex monasterium. Half the build- 
ing was allotted to the men, half to the women. Only fair 
high-born ladies of sweet disposition, only gay, comely 
youths of gentle condition were permitted to dwell there- 
in. Idlers, flatterers, bigots, hypocrites, law practitioners, 
usurers, fomenters of dissension are shut out. The age at 
which the inmates entered is fixed, but no period is laid 
down for leaving. Youths entered the abbey between twelve 
and eighteen, maidens from ten to fifteen. They might 
spend their lives within Theleme; but if they wished to 
leave they were permitted to depart, taking with them their 
money and the lady of their choice. They took no perpetual 
vows of chastity, obedience, or poverty, but were free, wealthy, 
and at liberty to marry. 

To each of the inmates is assigned a private oratory. 
There is no church for an official worship; there are no 
churches for different creeds. Religion is what each person 
chooses to make it; times of prayer are not prescribed. 
Harmoniously dressed in- rich, bright-coloured liveries of 
damasks, satins, or velvets, which are changed from day to 
day at the will of the ladies, men and women study in the 
great libraries Hebrew and Greek, Latin, Spanish, and 
Italian ; in their hours of recreation they paint, sing, play, 
compose verses, and act comedies, or sit in the fair pleasure 
gardens with their mazes and flowering fruit-trees which 
fringe the river Loire, or join, each gallant under the eyes 
of the lady whose knight he is, in the games and sports of 
the tennis-court, the lists, the racecourse, and the chase. 
Their lives are controlled by no laws, statutes, or regulations ; 
they eat and drink, sleep and work according to their own 
good pleasure. Yet no hour of the day is wasted; all are 
occupied in training the body and the mind, in developing 
all the faculties, physical as well as mental. The rule of 
the order is summed up in ‘ Fay ce que voudras.’ There is 
no need of any other, for honour prompts to virtue and 
forbids vice. Man is at heart naturally inclined not to evil, 
but to good; it is only restraint which creates his desire 
for what is forbidden. The description closes with a pro- 
phecy discovered when the foundations of the abbey were 
dug. It is a cry of hope, a sursum corda, 


‘ Pauvres humains qui bon heur attendez, 
Levez vos cueurs et mes dits entendez.’ 


And then, in obscure and cautiously veiled language, Rabe- 
lais foretells the final triumph of divine truth, science, and 
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philosophy, which shall emerge from the bloody conflict of 
Catholics and Protestants. 

The audacity of Rabelais’ satire upon the Church is the 
more remarkable because he was at no pains to secure an 
ally by playing upon the superstitions or fiattering the follies 
of kings. At a time when rulers obeyed the predictions of a 
Ruggieri or a Nostradamus, he ridiculed the false science of 
astrology, and claimed that the stars were no respecters of 
persons. Ata time when a Francis I. sate on the throne he 
did not hesitate to administer bold and honest rebukes to 
the warlike follies of kings. ‘Ces diables de rois ne sont 
* que veaux et ne savent ni ne valent rien sinon a faire des 
‘ maux es*pauvres sujets et a troubler tout le monde par 
‘guerre pour leur inique et detestable plaisir.” He de- 
nounces the inhumanity of medizval war. ‘ Ve victis’ is 
not upon his lips; his ideal ruler does not seize the king- 
dom of his rival, or detain his son as a hostage, or harry his 
dominions. He dislikes every kind of warlike conquest. Yet 
if a country is to be annexed it must be humoured like a 
child, tended as a sick person, fostered like newly planted 
trees. Such conduct is the duty of kings, and the only course 
which is truly royal is to do good and to eschew evil. These 
sentiments were not then the commonplaces they now are. 
During the sixteenth century, in the heat of the rivalry 
between Francis I. and Charles V., their utterance was bold. 
Rabelais’ picture of Picrochole’s council of warand that ruler’s 
hot-headed dreams of universal conquest has coupled his 
imaginary monarch with Pyrrhus and La Laitiére in La 
Fontaine’s immortal verse. In a future life warlike heroes 
will receive their deserts. In Hades Hector serves as a 
scullion; Xerxes sells mustard; Alexander the Great is a 
patcher of old breeches and boots; Hannibal mends kettles ; 
Camillus makes wooden shoes. Meanwhile an Epictetus sits 
attired in the French fashion, under a pleasant arbour, with 
a bright company of merry maidens. Rabelais’ horror of 
war nerves him to contrast weak-minded sovereigns, puffed 
up by the flattery of greedy courtiers and infatuated by lust 
of conquest, with peaceful Godfearing monarchs who have 
before them the good of their subjects, whose creatures they 
acknowledge themselves to be. He does not bow with the 
courtly adulation of an official preacher, with the phrase 
upon his lips, ‘Sire, we are almost all mortal!’ but at a 
time when France was bleeding to death from the devastat- 
ing campaigns of Francis I. he honestly exposes the follies 
of dreams of conquest, paints the horrors which wars entail 
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upon the poor, and opposes to the vainglorious fury of a 
Picrochole the Homeric grandeur of a Grandgousier, who 
knows that the best crown of a king is the love of his 
subjects. 

As a satirist Rabelais is, in fact, the lineal descendant of 
the Gaul who plucked the beard of the Roman senator as 
he sate on his curule chair. He is totally without veneration. 
Yet whatever is really great and good he passes by as unfit 
for his purpose, and he is very far from being a destructive 
sceptic like Lucian. All that is bombastic, false, cowardly, 
or mischievous, he detects, under whatever disguises it may 
be concealed, strips off its tinsel decoration, and holds it up 
for ridicule in his picturesque and vigorous prose. As a 
humourist his method is unlike that of his countrymen. 
He does not deal in hints or allusions; his banter is rather 
rustic than courtly; it is plain-spoken and detailed, not 
light or delicate. One feature of his humour is now more 
common than when the exactitude of his calculations and 
the particularity of his descriptions first produced their 
effect; his meanest messengers have names, parents, and 
habitations. Nor does Rabelais more closely resemble the 
humourists of other countries. He does not champion the 
past like Aristophanes, and he has not a trace of the Greek 
dramatist’s clear-cut grace and precision; he is without 
Cervantes’ melancholy or Swift’s contempt of his fellow- 
men; he is not a psychologist like Sterne. His humour 
does not more closely resemble the dry exaggeration of the 
American, the ‘ pawky ’ shrewdness of the Scotchman, than 
the sly innuendo of his own fellow-countryman. But its 
charm lies in its complete abandonment, the headlong out- 
pouring of everything that enters his mind, the vigour of 
his assimilating power, the resistless play of his exuberant 
fancy. Although his touch is heavy and his fun is worked 
out with a detail which is often excessive in its elaboration, 
yet his faculties seem to run their own course, and his dis- 
cursiveness owes its humorous efficacy to the labyrinthine 
complexity of the associations and suggestions which his 
marvellous gift of combination enables him to string upon 
aw single threal. The process of connexion is never, in 
appearance at least, laborious; his mind seems to work 
instinctively, impelled by an unfailingly buoyant gaiety. His 
humour is the Pythic fervour of the poet working in the 
field of extravagant drollery. He pours out his absurdities 
with a lordly disregard of decorum and with the mock 
solemnity of intoxication; and he holds himself at perfect 
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liberty to skip, dilate, digress, halt, or hurry when and 
where his caprice pleases. Side by side with his unbridled 

zanyism are piled up, like Pelion upon Ossa, in most ridiculous 

contrast, prodigious masses of learning. Rabelais has hardly 

a literary predecessor whom he does not parody or imitate. 

Greek and Roman poets and historians, monastic chroniclers, 

theologians, civilians, all are rifled, and their possessions 

thrown into the seething cauldron of his wit. Hence they 

emerge not in an undigested mass, but classified, arranged, 

and marshalled for each particular purpose. Nor does 

Rabelais accept with the omnivorous appetite of a mere 

devourer of books all the crude theories promulgated by the 

ancients, but he applies the processes of the critic to the 

narratives. The abundance of illustration would be pedantic 
if it were not for the ease with which the learning is borne 
and for the ludicrous incongruity of the associations. Scraps 
of varied knowledge, particles of monastic lore, fragments 
of science, shreds of legal learning, morsels of history, sacred 

or profane, are poured forth and swept along on the broad 
brimming tide of his humour, jumbled up with quaint 
conceits, rude horseplay, popular proverbs, contemporary 
allusions, and local idioms. ‘The result is a kaleidoscopic 
commixture of the most recondite knowledge with the 
broadest buffoonery, grand ideas with puerile plays upon 
words, vinous drivel with profound allegory, stupendous 
grossness with high religious moral purpose. 

Rabelais’ power of exciting a laugh is strong and masculine. 
He does not extort a smile by sly malice or neatly turned 
innuendo, but raises a hearty laugh by a broad humour which 
is often regarded as his distinctive gift. His narrative power 
and dramatic genius are equally striking. Space does not 
permit us to illustrate the former. Of the latter it may be truly 
said that nothing can exceed the vivid force and distinct- 
ness with which Rabelais makes his readers picture the 
characters of his fiction. Who, for instance, to take a simple 
example from the first book, can fail to see the figure of 
Grandgousier as he draws him in the midst of his domestic 
circle, when the messenger comes to tell him of Picrochole’s 
invasion, as he sits ‘warming himself before a good, clear, 
‘ great fire, and, waiting upon the broiling of some chestnuts, 
‘ is very serious in drawing scratches on the hearth with a 
‘ stick burnt at one end, wherewith they did use to stir the 
‘ fire, telling to his wife and the rest of the family pleasant 
‘ old stories and tales of former times’? Many of the minor 
portraits are hit off with bold, telling strokes ; in perfect 
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keeping are the conduct and language of the scholastic 
orator, the decretalist, or the Pyrrhonist philosopher. Some- 
times indeed, as in the case of Grandgousier or Gargantua, 
the human traits are lost in the gigantic proportions which 
lift the actors out of the world of mortals into the fantastic 
regions of medieval romance. But Rabelais’ dramatic and 
creative faculties find their fullest scope in the characters of 
Pantagruel, Panurge, and Friar John; it is in their figures 
that he most conspicuously displays his keenness of observa- 
tion and profound knowledge of human nature. Pantagruel 
is ‘idée et l’'exemplaire de toute joyeuse perfection.’ To the 
calm, wise figure of his ideal king Rabelais opposes the pedan- 
try of scholars, the ignorance of monks, the charlatanism 
of sophists, alchemists, and astrologers, the chicanery of 
lawyers, the hairsplittings of theologians, the profitless 
dialectics of logicians, the worldly ambition of ecclesiastics, 
and, in greater detail, contrasts the poetry of bis character 
with the prose of his companions, with the gross animalism 
of Friar John or the soulless learning of a shifty adventurer 
like Panurge. Possessed of a rare combination of learning, 
common sense, and energy, a worthy pupil of Eusthenes and 
Epistemon, wise, good, modest, dreamy, and speculating on 
the mysteries of life with something of a Hamlet’s melan- 
choly, Pantagruel stands aloof from his two companions like 
a spectator, considerate to their weaknesses but descending 
among their adventures like a superior being from another 
sphere. Between Friar John and Panurge the contrast is 
sharp and many-sided. Friar John personifies the animal 
good, Panurge the natural evil, that are inherent in humanity. 
The former is the embodiment of rude health and physical 
enjoyment. He is a lusty, fearless, jovial comrade, trans- 
parently honest, and with all his coarseness often surprising 
us with an unexpected delicacy of feeling, always ready with 
his knife for a joint or his hanger for a foe; a fighting, 
swearing Friar Tuck, the deepest drinker in any company, 
a second Samson in demolishing his enemies single-handed. 
Ramping through the world like a bull, he is devoid of 
religious sentiment, and though he lards his speech with im- 
perfect sentences from his breviary he is the most ignorant 
of monks. He is a man of vigorous, energetic temperament, 
by nature destined for a soldier, by profession forced to lead 
an uncongenial life of contemplation. Panurge is a more 
complicated character. He is more philosophical than 
Falstaff, though his connexion with Pantagruel suggests 
a comparison with the witty companion of Prince Hal. 
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Nor, again, does he resemble the shrewd peasant Sancho 
Panza, though at first sight the similarity of the relationship 
between the ideal Don Quixote and his realistic servant is 
close. Panurge combines the mischievous ingenuity of a 
Paris gamin with the wrinkled experience of a man of fifty ; 
but he is rather a Puck than a Mephistopheles, and it may 
be doubted whether the latter personage could be conceived 
by a Frenchman. His reckless gaiety and his keen wit 
cover a multitude of sins. TF urtive, witty, unprincipled, a 
spendthrift, a rake, and a coward, he has abandoned passion 
for cynicism, and exchanged love for libertinism. Ready and 
resourceful, without conscience, shame, or virtue, he is a 
railer at God and the Church, yet intensely superstitious in 
moments of peril, a strenuous upholder of orthodoxy, a bitter 
foe to the heresy of Raminagrobis. A Villon in his Bohemian 
license, an Amyot in his wealth of learning, a Figaro in his 
gaiety, a Gil Blas in his knowledge of the world, a Duc 
de Richelieu in his dissolute effrontery, despising ideals or 
elevated sentiment, he is a type of those witty, adroit, un- 
principled, self-seeking, pleasure-loving reprobates of whom 
French history and French fiction afford numerous examples. 

Round these central figures, together with those of Grand- 
gousier and Gargantua, Rabelais has painted his strange 
panorama of sixteenth-century life. The elaboration of the 
three principal characters would alone show that there was 
far more than mere burlesque in ‘Pantagruel.’ What, 
then, is the relation which the Homére bouffon bears to the 
intellectual movements of the sixteenth century, a period 
which in the antagonism of faith and culture so closely 
resembles the present age? The magic word which sums 
up the Rabelaisian philosophy is ‘Drink.’ How are we to 
interpret the sibylline oracle of the Holy Bottle? 

Rabelais’ character and opinions as they are revealed in 
his writings forbid us to suppose that he means only to 
teach the old lesson, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
‘ we die,’ though it is characteristic of his manner that that 
interpretation is left open to the reader. He is not ascofting, 
creedless preacher of sensualism. Possibly he may have 
drifted far from the moorings of the ancient creed ; but even 
of this there is no evidence. He nowhere speaks with irre- 
verence of Christianity, and there is nothing to show that 
he had left its pale or rejected any of its principles. He 
assails the discipline rather than the doctrines of the Roman 
Church; he attacks the ignorance and idleness of the mo- 
nastic orders, the false miracles and relics, the purchase of 
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absolution, the sale of indulgences, the power and ambition 
of the Papacy ; but he is no advocate for doctrinal revolution. 
When Pantagruel weeps for the death of the great God Pan, 
which he understands of the ‘ great Saviour of the faithful, 
‘ who was put to death at Jerusalem,’ we seem to see the 
spirit of the. Renaissance shed a regretful tear over the 
beauty of universal faith. Rabelais is a believer in the 
immortality of the soul, though the form in which he casts 
his creed is rather that of Goethe than of the Church. ‘ “Je 
‘ “ erois,” dit Pantagruel, “ que toutes Ames intellectives sont 
‘“ exemptes des ciseaux d’Atropos.”’ Numerous passages 
illustrate his faith in the existence of a God, and his defini- 
tion was borrowed by Pascal. ‘May that intellectual 
‘ sphere,’ says the priestess of the Bottle, ‘whose centre is 
‘ everywhere and whose circumference is nowhere, which we 
‘eall God, keep you in His almighty protection!’ It is in 
this connexion remarkable that Rabelais does not, like the 
majority of the humanists, throw in his lot unreservedly 
with the Platonists, but continues a disciple of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. On this side he inclined rather to 
medizval scholasticism than to the thought of the Renais- 
sance. Culture was Rabelais’ passion, ignorance his detes- 
tation. But he does not sever the developement of the 
intellect from interest in practical life or from the growth 
of religion. Drink deep at the fount of learning; drain to 
the dregs, if you can, the Holy Bottle of science; strive, 
body and spirit together, to hold intercourse with all that is 
divine. Scholastic disputations, dogmatic definitions, legal 
pedantries, false sciences are only masks assumed by igno- 
rance and fetters imposed upon the human mind by fashion. 
Life, in its fullest and widest sense, consists neither in 
monastic seclusion from the world, nor in the extravagant 
mortifications of Catholics, nor in the intolerant austerities 
of Protestants; it is not the easy-going apathy of a Grand- 
gousier nor the simple instinctive greatness of a noble but 
imperfectly educated savage like Gargantua; if is not the 
natural animalism of a healthy Philistine like Friar John ; 
still less is it the cynical, unsympathetic, unspiritual culture 
of a Panurge. Churchmen had starved the intellect or 
mortified the body, that so they might increase the ecstasy 
of the spirit; they had anticipated the grave by a voluntary 
death in life and a complete renunciation of the world. 
The men of the Renaissance fed the animal soul with the 
newly discovered wonders of the mind, or with the beauties 
of artistic culture; but they destroyed the spiritual soul, 
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because they left the body plunged in refined debauchery. 
Both had greatly erred. Neither the extinction nor the 
idealisation of the body satisfies the highest conceptions 
of humanity. Drink deeply, says the oracle of the Holy 
Bottle, at the spring of science and of learning, for all 
the abuses of society are the monstrous brood of igno- 
rance; seize not on one or the other side of man’s dual 
being, but cultivate the whole of humanity and not this or 
that part. Let spirit and body pursue the same end in 
unison ; exercise all the faculties at once, spiritual as well as 
animal, immaterial as well as sensual ; labour to attain the 
true wisdom, but disdain not to pluck the flowers of enjoy- 
ment that bloom by the way. Accept life cheerfully, not 
sadly. Draw from the senses whatever of pleasure they 
have to offer; kiudle the mind with all that the heart pos- 
sesses of passion and of enthusiasm; but permit not the 
spirit to be overwhelmed by that which is its vehicle ; suffer 
not the soul to be degraded by the mere gratification of 
sensual appetites, or chilled by the exclusive culture of the 
intellect, or stunted by withdrawal from the practical affairs 
of men. Refuse not the wisdom of antiquity, but pay it no 
extravagant reverence, lest the learning of the ancients be- 
come a burden rather than an aid. Use it as the foundation 
on which to build, each one for himself raising his own 
edifice, independently and unhampered by his predecessors. 
Culture alone will quicken the mental vision, so that men 
may see by what mists of ignorance they are blinded. Till 
culture is spread abroad universally, the leisured, refined 
ataraxia of the Abbey of Theleme must necessarily remain 
a vain, impossible dream. And, meanwhile, what is the 
true Pantagruelian philosophy ? Acquiesce in the present, 
says Rabelais, so far as it is unalterable; pay no heed to the 
contest between the bigots of Rome and Geneva, for their 
strife is as meaningless as the bells of the Ringing Island, 
as void of living warmth as the frozen words that fell on 
the deck of Pantagruel’s ship. Drink ever at the fount of 
science ; strive to the utmost to help forward the cause of 
progress by spreading abroad learning and culture ; and pre- 
serve ‘une certaine gaieté d’esprit confite en mespris des 
‘ choses fortuites,’ for the true Pantagruelian philosopher 
ever maintains ‘a spirit of jollity pickled in scorn of for- 
* tune.’ 

Rabelais will always retain the fresh interest which he 
derives from his intellectual connexion, through the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, with the French Revolution. Of 
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that momentous movement he is the earliest harbinger. His 
doctrine of human liberty was not far removed from the 
theory of return to Nature, seeing that both were based 
on enthusiasm for the natural goodness of humanity. But 
Rabelais not only supplied his countrymen with great 
dynamic ideas; he also gave them the forms in which they 
might be expressed. His services to the French vernacular 
tongue are so incalculably great that they cannot here be 
wholly ignored. When he began to write, the grammar of 
his native tongue was in complete confusion; verbs were 
conjugated differently according to the custom of each 
province; words were disguised beyond detection by the 
fashion of the day, the caprice of individual writers, or the 
lawlessness of dialects; spelling and pronunciation were 
entirely divorced. Before the powers and proper use of the 
letters or the original roots of the language could be ascer- 
tained, it was necessary to study the patois. It was in this 
respect especially that Rabelais was the predecessor of the 
great French grammarians, a pioneer of discovery in fields 
where Ramus and the Estiennes subsequently laboured. But 
it was not in grammar that Rabelais did his most useful 
work. When he began to write, French prose was not only 
ungrammatical, but in style involved, slow-moving, heavy, 
and in command of words meagre and poverty-stricken. 
Bringing to bear upon his style a mind trained in the niceties 
of the classics, he gave his prose epigrammatic neatness and 
supple flexibility, secured simple and logical forms for his 
constructions, studied the balance of his phrases, added point 
and energy to his sentences. Above all, he bestowed upon 
the language its richness and its amplitude of resource. Col- 
lectively, French dialects were wealthy, individually they 
were poor. There was no vernacular official language, for 
Latin was the language of the Church and the law-courts. 
Kach group within the langue d’oil and the langue doc was 
infinitely divided, so that speech varied as you passed from 
province to province, village to village, and even from one 
part of a city to another. Travelling, as Rabelais did, 
from one end of France to the other, everywhere registering 
the sayings of the fields, the streets, the markets, and the 
taverns, he was peculiarly qualified to effect the requisite 
work of accumulation. Not only did he seek new crea- 
tions in coinages from Greek, Latin, and Italian, but he 
gathered together all the original resources of the different 
dialects. He saw that the best mode of reviving the strength 
of the language was to bring back into use the pictu- 
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resque phrases and lively idioms of the provinces, to re- 
store the almost obsolete words on which the popular ima- 
gination had stamped its energetic impress. Here is an 
oath from Lorraine, here an affirmation from Champagne, 
here a salute from the shores of the Mediterranean, here 
an interrogative from Provence, here a descriptive epithet 
from Normandy. But naturally he is peculiarly rich in 
the patois of the centre, and especially of Touraine, Anjou, 
and Poitou. If space permitted, a curious collection of 
words might be compiled from ‘ Pantagruel’ which may 
still be heard in the ‘ Garden of France.’ Nothing escaped 
his far-reaching net. Every word that was coined in the 
esprit gaulois to discriminate nice shades of character, to 
satirise, ridicule, or banter, Rabelais has saved from loss 
and preserved for future use. It is not the least of his 
claims to the gratitude of his countrymen—and it is one 
which will be most universally conceded—that he so enriched 
and amplified the literary resources of his native tongue 
that the civilised world is content to be the debtor of 
France. 


Art. VI.—1. Krakatau. Par M. Verserx. Publié par ordre 
de Son Excellence le Gouverneur Général des Indes Néer- 
landaises. Batavia: 1884 and 1885. Paris: 1885 and 
1886. 


2. The Eruption of Krakatoa and Subsequent Phenomena. 
Report of a Committee appointed by the Royal Society. 
4to. 1888. 


3. Untersuchungen iiber Diimmerungserscheinungen zur Erkli- 
rung der nach dem Krakatau-Ausbruch beobachteten atmo- 
sphirischoptischen Stérung. Von J. Kiesstinc. Hamburg 
and Leipzig: 1888. 


4, Osservaziont e Studii dei Crepuscoli Mossi, 1883-6. Dal 
Professore Riccd. Estratto degli ‘Annali della Meteoro- 
logia Italiana,’ Parte I. 1885. 


ccounts of the great eruption ascribed to Skapta Jékull 

in Iceland, in the year 1783, and of subsequent atmo- 
spheric appearances, bring before us, with some degree of 
detail, the more obvious character of those phenomena, but a 
comparison with the recently issued volumes dealing with 
the outburst of Krakatoa serves to mark the wide stretches 
of intellectual territory which the energy of scientific research 
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has, within a century, added to human knowledge. To the 
poet Cowper the strange aspect of the heavens was ‘ por- 
‘tentous, unexampled, unexplained ;’ the present genera- 
tion has learnt that the recent phenomena of 1883 were 
neither unexampled, except in magnitude, nor portentous, 
| nor, except ina remote sense, unexplained. Both of these 
tremendous catastrophes occurred within the most active 
f voleanic regions of the earth’s crust ; both were preceded by 
manifestations of strong activity, but insufficient to produce 
alarm, and both arose from places which had long been more 
or less quiescent and undreaded. The submarine volcano off 
| the south-west cape of Iceland, which had been burning for 
it weeks before the outburst on the mainland in the following 
June, corresponds with the Strombolian condition of Krakatoa 
in the months of June and July 1883, when columns of vapour 
were rising from two craters on the island, with occasional 
violent detonations. In the case of Krakatoa, however, the 
grand explosion of the end of August had been preceded by 
a considerable eruption on May 20 and three following days. 
The terrible earthquakes which desolated Calabria in February 
1783 had no parallel in the eastern hemisphere in 1885, 
though there does appear to be evidence of an unusual pre- 
? valence of earthquakes in the neighbourhood of Sunda Strait, 
which might, after the event, be regarded as premonitory of 
the approaching destruction. 

The islands of Java and Iceland have throughout historic 
times been remarkable for the number and activity of their 
volcanoes, and for the calamities which have overtaken their 
inhabitants. The Tenger mountain in Java, one of the 
largest voleanoes in the world, measures four and a half by 
three and a half miles in diameter, and, like a lunar crater, 
contains volcanic peaks within its arena, a plain covered with 
shifting sand. In 1772, the volcano Papandayang threw out 
an immense quantity of scoriz and ashes in one night, and 
covered an area of seven miles in diameter with a layer 
nearly fifty feet thick. But perhaps the most suddenly 

violent eruption on record was that of Galungoon, a few 
miles from Papandayang, on October 8, 1822. At noon all 
was peaceful and quiet in the thriving districts around ; soon 





after midday a dense mass rapidly rose into the air with 
appalling noise, and in a few minutes the whole landscape 
was plunged in darkness, pierced only by incessant flashes of 
| lightning. Stones and sand, which had been projected to an 
enormous height, covered up and destroyed almost everything 
within a radius of twenty miles. On the 12th, another 
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eruption of equal intensity followed, a large part of the 
mountain was broken off, and blocks of basalt were thrown 
to a distance of seven miles. By such manifestations, and 
the great number of craters within its area, Java came to be 
regarded as the chief focus of volcanic activity on the surface 
of the globe. 

In our own hemisphere Iceland has probably no equal in 
the frequency and violence of its eruptions, and it may well 
be doubted whether a land so fatally subject to the worst in- 
fluences of frost and fire should be allowed to retain its 
present struggling and dwindling population. 

The eruption of 1783, above alluded to, is stated in most 
geological treatises to have belonged to the frozen moun- 
tain of Skapta, but in reality issued from a large number of 
craters to the south-west, north and east of Mont Laki.* 
Immense masses of pumice and lava were thrown out ; some 
of the stones fell at a distance of about seventy miles. The 
lava streams were more extensive than any single eruption 
had before produced in historic times, and their volume, ac- 
cording to Lyell, considerably exceeded that of Mont Blanc. 
Pumice covered the sea for long distances, and ashes fell in 
the north of Scotland. For months afterwards a thick dry 
mist spread over Europe. In Italy objects at a distance of 
three miles could not be distinguished, the sun was invisible 
near the horizon, and red or pale like the moon during the 
daytime, and the nights were strangely luminous. 

The great eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 entered the violent 
stage on August 26, producing effects in the neighbourhood 
which must have been quite appalling. The sky presented 
the most terrible appearance, fierce flashes of lightning pene 
trating the dense masses of cloud over the island, clouds of 
black matter were rushing across the sky, rapidly recurring 
detonations like discharges of artillery, witha crackling noise 
in the atmosphere, were heard continuously, and large pieces 
of pumice, quite warm, rained down at a distance of ten miles. 
At a point seventy-six miles from Krakatoa, the height 
of the black cloud projected from the voleano was estimated 
at seventeen miles. At forty miles distance this cloud looked 
‘like an immense wall with bursts of forked lightning at 
‘ times like large serpents rushing through the air.’ Balls 
of fire (corposants) rested on the mastheads and on the 
extremities of the yard-arms. During the night the intense 
darkness was relieved by a ‘peculiar pinky flame’ which 


* Smithsonian Report, 1885, Part i. 
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seemed to come from clouds and touched the ship, chains of 
fire seemed to be ascending from the volcano to the sky, 
while balls of fire rolled on its sides, and lightning flashed 
so far and frequently that the mainmast conductor of the 
‘G. G. Loudoun,’ forty or fifty miles N.W. of the volcano, 
was struck five or six times. The natives on board were 
busily engaged in putting out the corposants with their 
hands, for fear the ‘ evil spirits’ would scuttle the ship. At 
Anjer on the 26th it was pitch dark early in the afternoon, 
and as far as 180 miles south of Krakatoa ashes were already 
falling on the evening of that day from a densely overcast 
sky. The noise of the explosions during the afternoon was 
heard all over the island of Java, in Borneo, Celebes, New 
Guinea, Burmah, the Andaman Islands, and Ceylon. West- 
wards as far as 1,400 miles from Java the sky was ‘all of 
‘a flare’ at sunset. The force of the explosions accumu- 
lated during the night, and they were actually heard at 
Rodriguez, 2,968 miles distant, and on board a ship about 
1,280 miles eastwards. This is equal to an explosion on the 
north coast of Africa being heard far north of the Shetland 
Islands. 
At Batavia, ninety-four miles distant, on the night of the 
26th-27th many of the inhabitants did not dare to go to 
bed and walked on the promenade. In the early morning of 
the 27th the noise was ‘simply deafening,’ and about 2 a.m., 
and again at 3 a.m., many of the gas-lamps were extin- 
guished, and panes of glass were broken. About 8.25 a.m. 
there was a most violent detonation which cracked the walls 
of houses. After this almost nothing was heard till after 
8 p.M., when the noise recommenced and continued to a late 
hour. This interval of stillness is very remarkable, for at 
9.58 a.m. took place that great culminating explosion which 
wrote its mark on all the chief barometric recorders of the 
world. At Serang a loud detonation occurred at 10 A.m., 
and the noise only ceased after the air was filled with ashes; 
when they cleared off the noise began again. The sound of 
this explosion does not appear to have been generally noted 
at distant places as exceeding the reports which had puzzled 
the inhabitants for many hours previously. Conjectures as 
to the cause of the strange thunderings were various. At 
Carimon, Java, 355 miles distant, native boats were despatched 
to assist an imaginary vessel in distress; at Acheen, 1,075 
miles distant, it was supposed that a fort was being attacked, 
and the troops were put under arms; at Singapore, 512 
miles, two steamers were sent to look out for a vessel in 
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distress ; at Penang, 868 miles, the sounds were supposed to 
be a salute from an American corvette ; at Elopura, 1,210 
miles, it seemed as if heavy guns were being fired at a dis- 
tance of not more than four or five miles away; at Manila, 
Luzon, 1,804 miles, preparations were made to render 
assistance to a supposed vessel in distress ; at Timor, 1,351 
mniles, a Government steamer was despatched to ascertain the 
cause; at Dorey, New Guinea, 2,014 miles, sounds were 
heard like distant cannonading; at Perth, 1,902 miles, and 
other places in Western Australia, sounds like guns 
firing were heard; in South Australia, at places over 2,000 
miles distant, sounds like the blasting of arock were heard ; 
at many places in Ceylon, nearly 2,000 miles, and at the 
Andaman Islands, sounds as of a vessel in distress or of 
blasting were frequent; also at Diego Garcia, 2,267 miles, 
and Rodriguez, 2,968 miles. Never before have sounds been 
known to reach any distance approaching 3,000 or even 2,000 
miles, and the area covered by audible vibrations probably 
fairly represents the measure of intensity of the explosions. 
That area exceeded twice the surface of Europe. 

The smaller vibrations in the vast concussions which re- 
verberated above Krakatoa, being the only waves which 
would sensibly affect the ear, encountered so dense and wide 
a cloud of pumice, dust, and ashes in the air beneath that 
they were largely stopped and softened, and the detonations 
in the neighbourhood of the voleano were thus rendered 
bearable, and, it seems, even Jess appalling than at greater 
distances. A similar dulling of sound has been observed 
during thick snowstorms, and must partially be due to the 
multiplied reflection and absorption, involved in the passage 
from gas to solid, and solid to gas, through a heterogeneous 
mixture. Tyndall, in experiments made off the South Fore- 
land and in the Alps, was unable to discover any enfeeble- 
ment of sound during storms of rain, hail, and snow; 
indeed, the effect of a heavy shower of rain was to increase 
audibility.* This unexpected result was attributed by him 
to the condensation of water, which, in the state of vapour 
so mixed with air as to form non-homogeneous parcels, 
acted powerfully in wasting sound. Under the action of a 
strong sun prior to the rain the air had been in this floc- 
culent condition, but the descent of a shower restored in 
part the homogeneity of the atmosphere and augmented its 
transmissive power. With regard to fog, a similar effect 





**On the Atmosphere as a Vehicle of Sound,’ Proc. Roy. Soc. 1874. 
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follows from the condensation of vapour intovisible particles. 
These appear to have ‘no more influence upon the waves of 
‘sound than the suspended particles stirred up over the 
‘banks of Newfoundland have upon the waves of the Atlantic.’ 
There can be no doubt, however, that, other things being 
equal, the passage of sound must be more or less stopped by 
interposed solid or liquid surfaces. <A belt of trees such as 
oaks or pines will give an echo almost as sharply as a wall, 
and the noise of a train in passing by dense foliage is con- 
verted into a rushing sound of higher pitch, through the 
breaking up of large waves into smaller ones by numberless 
closely following reflections from the leaves successively 
encountered. If leaves reflect so much sound from a narrow 
strip of coppice, the effect of miles of air packed with 
scoriz fine and coarse must be considerable; moreover, the 
variations in temperature and humidity would be quite 
abnormally great where hot ashes were raining through the 
cold upper strata, and the whole air near the voleano was in 
violent commotion. These variations probably constituted 
the chief obstacle to the propagation of sound downwards 
near the voleano. As a matter of fact the explosions were 
not much noticed in the neighbourhood of Krakatoa soon 
after 10 a.m.-—that is, just after the great paroxysm—although 
they were heard for some hours later at greater distances. 

The quantity of foreign matter in the air on the 27th may 
be realised when we hear of the mud, which succeeded a 
heavy fall of pumice, accumulating on the deck of the 
‘G. G. Loudoun’ at the rate of six inches in ten minutes, 
of dust reaching a depth of seven inches on board a vessel 
370 miles distant, and of a vast area of the ocean being 
thickly covered with pumice, sufficient in some parts to im- 
pede navigation. On board the ‘ Sir R. Sale’ pumice stones 
are reported to have fallen of the size of a pumpkin, and 
the crews of several vessels were employed for hours in 
shovelling the sand from their decks. 

The sounds which thus called forth wondering inquiries 
over one-fourteenth of the entire surface of the globe within 
four hours of their emission, were, in fact, announcing, not 
the ‘salute of a corvette,’ but the blowing to pieces of a 
mountain by the hidden artillery of nature. 

The expulsion of two-thirds of the Krakatoa mountain has 
left a magnificent section of the voleano by which to study 
its internal structure. Two drawings, reproduced from 
Verbeek’s Atlas, accompany Professor Judd’s article in the 
volume issued by the Royal Society. An examination of 
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the remaining solid portion of Krakatoa, and of the ejecta 
which have been collected from various places, has led this 
author to a theory of volcanic action differing considerabl 

from the views formerly held by geologists. Both the older 
and more recent lavas have been subjected to careful micro- 
scopic study, and the results have thrown much light on the 
history of this mountain and of volcanic action in general. 
The ultimate chemical composition of recent lavas and the 
nature ef certain crystals in them indicate the re-fusion of 
earlier lavas before ejection. But in the eruption of 1883, 
from May 20 to the final paroxysm, it is calculated by 
Verbeek that at least 95 per cent. of the materials thrown 
out consisted of pumice and dust, and not more than 5 per 
cent. of compact lava and of fragments torn from the side of 
the vent. This opinion is qualified by the English theory of 
re-fusion. The lava of 1883 presented itself in two different 
forms, porphyritic pitch and porphyritic obsidian. In each 
of these, crystalline elements constitute only about 10 per 
cent. of the whole bulk. The obsidian has been found to 
be possessed of very remarkable properties, which, in the 
opinion of the author, go far to explain both the energy of 
volcanic action and the celestial appearances which astonished 
the world in 1883. This mineral, which in thin sections is 
almost colourless, has a strikingly vitreous lustre, is easily 
fused in a gas-flame, and during fusion bubbles and swells 
up into cauliflower-like masses which will float on water. 
The masses in appearance and structure exactly resemble 
the pumice ejected from Krakatoa. After fusion they are 
found to have lost from 1 to 6 per cent. of their weight. Jn 
examining the common pumice of Krakatoa it was found to 
have undergone a dilatation to five and a half times its 
original bulk, although something like one-tenth of the 
original lava consisted of undilatable crystals which remained 
to weight the mass. The obsidian or glassy rock has only 
to be heated in order to give off its volatile ingredients ; 
these, like carbonic acid in dough, swell out the mass to 
five or six times its former bulk, and the melting glass is 
thus converted into true pumice, penetrated throughout with 
the vesicles produced by the escape of its original gaseous 
constituents. It seems probable that the water and volatile 
substances given off by such rocks at a white heat were in 
actual combination, and caused the rock to be fusible at 
comparatively low temperatures. The pumice of Krakatoa 
exhibits plates and threads of glass drawn out to the smallest 
dimensions visible under the microscope. The rapidity with 
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which it cooled is shown by its extreme brittleness and by 
its depolarisation of light. 

The volcanic dust consisted chiefly of this pumice reduced 
to the finest powder by being carried up by the gases escap- 
ing from the interior with explosive violence, and by the 
grinding together in the air of fragments rendered brittle 
by intense strain. The heaviest particles would fall near 
the voleano, the very light and friable glassy dust would be 
carried to great distances. ‘This dust would be composed of 
the ultra-microscopical, the elongated, and the very thin 
particles, and being less basic in composition would be the 
most transparent. Much of it must certainly have been 
carried by upper currents to distant parts of the world, and 
have reached the earth after long wanderings; but the 
sediments found in rain gauges and on snow give no evidence 
by which such extremely minute and perhaps chiefly ultra- 
microscopic dust could be recognised. 

The process by which this great eruption was brought 
about is considered to be typical of the physical action of 
volcanoes all over the world. Sea and surface water obtain 
access to the vent or to the heated rocks below it, and if 
brought suddenly into contact may give rise, by the develop- 
ment of steam, to earthquakes or eruptions of moderate 
strength, but it is to the slow percolation of water into rocks 
in a certain condition that the author attributes the principal 
part in cataclysmal outbreaks. The water combines with 
the material of the rock, and by this combination the melt- 
ing point of the rock is reduced ; it only requires the subjec- 
tion of the hydrated compound to such heat as would be 
supplied by the anhydrous lavas in a fluid condition to 
disengage steam and other gases in enormous quantities, 
and to produce outbursts proportionate to the pressure and 
the strength of the enclosing walls. If, while this process 
is going on, water in large quantities gains access to the 
surface of the heated mass, solidification might take place 
: and the escape of gases through the crater would be tempo- 
rarily checked. When at last the accumulated force bursts 
the newly formed crust, this and other obstacles would be 
speedily removed by the tremendous violence of the blast, 
and the sides of the crater might either be blown away or 
fall into the seething lava. Such appears to have been the 
working of the final and self-destructive eruption of 
Krakatoa. The objection that water could not percolate to 
great depths, owing to the upward pressure of steam already 
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formed, is met by recent experiments which show that the 
capillary action continues in spite of such pressure. 

But, as if to confound the most ingenious explanation of 
terrestrial voleanoes, the moon looks down in scorn at the 
minute cones and craters of earth, and seems to declare in 
plain language that her mighty array of huge volcanic 
mountains, her hundreds of extinct Etnas, built themselves 
up in fire and fury without the aid of any water at all. There 
are craters fifteen times as large as the largest on our globe; 
there is the whole surface studded with cones as large as 
Vesuvius, a piled record of eruptions of tremendous force, 
and of internal energy so great that enormous circles, repre- 
senting the walls of craters, overlap each other, and cracks 
extend for hundreds of miles from the volcanic centres. It 
is true that the largest circular walls on the moon’s surface 
have been supposed to have been formed, not in the manner 
of the sides of terrestrial volcanoes, but by the sinking of the 
area within them; but the difficulties of this supposition 
have not been overcome. The abundance and size of craters 
testify to an effectual power of lunar volcanic action greatly 
exceeding anything with which we are familiar on the earth, 
but it must be borne in mind that, the force of gravity on 
the moon being only one-sixth of that of the earth, the 
height to which rocky matter would be thrown would be six 
times as great, and the crater walls proportionately extensive. 
Moreover, the ancient crust of the earth, denuded of its 
stratified and earthy deposits, would exhibit some very large 
crater rings, many being now well known, and fissures hun- 
dreds of miles long seem to correspond with the far more 
conspicuous cracks and bright lines of the moon. Vast 
lakes of lava, too, seem to have extended over hundreds of 
square miles in Europe and America, as a consequence not 
of violent eruption, but of quiet extrusion. Possibly these 
deposits may resemble the so-called ‘seas’ onthe moon. There 
ean be no doubt that most of the volcanoes of the earth are 
arranged on certain lines of weakness, but the pressure of 
soliditied matter being much greater than on the moon, 
eruptive action has been more confined to particular areas. 
It is surprising to find that an ancient Krakatoa has been 
traced which might be compared with many of the rather 
large lunar craters, having a circumference of something like 
twenty-five miles, and a height of ten thousand or twelve 
thousand feet. Some great outburst, far exceeding that of 
1883, seems, at aremote period, to have eviscerated the whole 
voleano, and left only a basal wreck, of which one portion 
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was the recent Krakatoa. We can hardly accept either the 
‘steam-engine’ theory of some vulcanologists, or the 
hydrated lava theory of Professor Judd without admitting 
the former existence on the moon of a large volume of water. 
It is improbable that the chief agency of paroxysmal 
eruptions differed in the two cases. In each of the two 
globes the expansion of fluid rock in the process of cooling 
would bring to bear an enormous pressure, resulting in out- 
wellings of lava, and violent eruptions would be accounted 
for by the developement of steam on a large scale. That 
communication frequently exists between reservoirs of 
molten rock at great distances from each other on lines of 
fissure appears to be certain. Heated rocks which have 
long been subject to the hydration and aération of in- 
filtrated water would probably occupy more space in a solid 
than in a pasty or liquid condition, and would melt, as 
Professor Judd points out, at a lower temperature. Solid 
iron and solid bismuth will float on the melted metals, and 
solid lava floats on the liquid lake of a crater.* It is true 
that the contraction by cooling of the solidified part of the 
globe works in the opposite direction; but while this process 
is fairly regular and even, solidification may take place un- 
equally, rapidly, and by local causes such as cooling by ex- 
tensive aqueous percolation. Another cause of periodic 
increases of pressure would be the shrinkage of the earth’s 
crust upon the cooling interior, the percolation of water 
through fissures, and the closure of these fissures by changes 
of level, so that steam developed at some miles below the 
surface would force the fluid lava through the nearest 
voleanic vent. The apparent objection, however, to Pro- 
fessor Judd’s theory, arising from a consideration of the 
non-aqueous surface of the moon, is disposed of if we admit, 
what seems not at all improbable, that the water previously 
existing in the moon in a free state has been entirely 
absorbed by the rocky substance, The intermittent character 
of most eruptions, their sudden violence, and the nature of 
the matter ejected are very well explained by the new theory ; 
problems at least as difficult remain for solution. 

The destruction caused by ashes and stones was slight in 
comparison with that which was brought about by sea-waves. 
These waves seemed to have started at the same time as the 
heaviest air-waves, and to have been connected with the cul- 
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minating explosions. By successive waves, the largest of 
which occurred soon after ten o’clock, the towns of Amjer, 
Telokbetong, Tyringin, Merak, and many villages, were 
swept away. The height of the great wave was about one 
hundred feet at Merak, about eighty feet at Katinbang, 
seventy-two feet at Telokbetong, where the man-of-war 
‘ Berouw ’ was carried nearly two miles inland up the valley, 
and left about thirty feet above the level of the sea. The 
actual height of the wave before reaching the shore appears 
to have been about fifty feet. The travels of the principal 
sea-waves, and many details respecting them, are given with 
great elaboration by Captain Wharton. Eastwards of Kra- 
katoa, the water is not deep, the narrow channel opens 
into the Java Sea, encumbered with reefs and shoals, and 
hemmed in by numerous islands. On the west, the water is 
clear of such obstructions. Consequently, at Sourabaya, 
440 miles east of Krakatoa, a maximum rise of only ten 
inches was noted, and at Singapore and Hong Kong no dis- 
turbance was remarked, while towards the west the wave was 
propagated to greater distances than have hitherto been re- 
corded of any such disturbance. Tide gauges on the coast 
of India recorded waves of a varying height according to 
local conditions. At Karachi the height was twelve inches ; 
near Calcutta, on the river, three inches; at Batticaloa and 
other places in Ceylon a rise of eight feet was noticed, repre- 
senting probably a short wave superposed on one of the 
large ones. The waves were observed at Mauritius, and 
lasted for several hours, creating considerable commotion, 
and driving coasters from their anchorage. They were also 
conspicuous at Rodriguez and the Seychelles. At Port 
Alfred, in South Africa, the rise of the sea was one foot four 
inches, and at Table Bay eighteen inches; even at Orange 
Bay, Cape Horn, one of the waves was as high as seven 
inches. The coasts of France give indications of the arrival 
of several waves in succession, and at Havre, a distance of 
10,780 miles, undulations up to one inch are taken to repre- 
sent the same disturbance. 

The seismic flows and ebbs which thus covered a very 
large part of the globe were composed of long undulations, 
with periods of over an hour, and of shorter superposed irre- 
gular waves at brie! intervals. The rate of propagation was 
in all cases less than theory would demand for the supposed 
depth of water. The average speed seems to have been 
something between 330 and 380 miles per hour. The mean 
depths deduced by the usual formula from this speed are less 
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than those given by actual soundings. The cause of this 
discrepancy is not clear; but if the tide gauges can be relied 
upon, and the disturbances recorded are due to identical 
original waves, it seems probable that submarine elevations 
and ridges, hitherto unknown, retarded the progress of the 
disturbance. The period of the long wave was originally 
about two hours, but at distant stations, such as Orange Bay 
and the ports of the English Channel, the period seems to 
have been reduced to about one-fourth, and throughout the 
course of the undulations its original character appears to 
have undergone considerable modification. The cause of 
an undulation with a period of two hours remains a mystery, 
but of the correspondence between the water and air waves 
in point of time at starting there can be no question. An 
upheaval of the sea bottom must have been very slow to 
account for the length of the wave; no earthquake was 
observed, and the evidence generally is against earth dis- 
turbance as a cause. The author of the geological section 
observes that the bulk of the fragments thrown out during 
the explosions must have fallen into the sea, and by their 
impact, almost coinciding with the violent evisceration of the 
crater, must have contributed to the rush of the destructive 
waves, and Captain Wharton calculates that a fiftieth part 
of the missing mass of Krakatoa, which was estimated to be 
at least 200,000,000,000 cubic feet, would, by dropping sud- 
denly into the water, form a wave circle of 100 miles in cir- 
cumference, 20 feet high, and 350 feet wide. But this is 
clearly totally inadequate to account for the long wave, and 
he therefore believes that the destructive waves in the Strait 
of Sunda were mainly due to masses falling into the sea, or 
to sudden explosions under the sea, but that the long wave 
recorded by distant tide gauges had its origin in upheaval 
of the bottom. No consideration appears to have been given 
in any part of the Report to a possible cause of some portion 
of the sea disturbance in the great barometric alternations 
in the air caused by the principal explosions. Already, on 
August 26, barometers were observed to fall nearly an inch 
at short intervals at about 240 miles from the voleano, and 
at a distance of about 1,100 miles a fall and rise of ;'; of an 
inch occurred in half an hour. The movements of pressure 
on the 27th must have been much greater. Like the great 
sea-wave, the barometric disturbance caused by the explosion 
of 10 a.m. extended over a period of nearly two hours, begin- 
ning with a rapid rise, passing to a deep depression and other 
less conspicuous alternations. 
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Although we do not find in the Report any barometric 
observation in the neighbourhood of the volcano during the 
passage of this great air-wave, we have the strongest evidence 
of an undulation of unique magnitude in the record of 
barometers all over the world, and in the tracing of the 
pencil of the Batavia gasometer, which was carried beyond 
the scale. If any recording instrument had existed in close 
proximity to the island, the probability is that a rise and fall 
of several inches would have been indicated between 10 a.m. 
and noon, and this would entail a change of several feet in 
the level of the sea, for the air-wave was long enough to 
allow of a large movement of water following variations of 
pressure. The researches of Sir W. Thomson and Mr. G. H. 
Darwin lead to the inference that the earth is not only solid 
throughout, but possesses at least the rigidity of an equal 
bulk of steel. Yet an increase in atmospheric’ pressure of 
only one inch is calculated to cause w sinking of several 
inches in the area of the earth’s surface over which it ex- 
tends. On the waters of the sea, and especially in confined 
channels, such a difference of pressure must lead to a 
dangerous disturbance. The great rise in air pressure which 
undoubtedly took place above Krakatoa at the time of the 
10 o’clock explosion may have been due both to an actual 
wave of compression, of the nature of a sound-wave, and to 
the enormous quantity of gases and vapours projected to an 
immense height, and taking a considerable time to spread 
over the surrounding space. The increased pressure of the 
atmosphere on the sea in the Strait of Sunda would, in effect, 
combine with the falling matter to produce an outrush in all 
directions, and it must have been many minutes, as shown 
by the barograms, before the wave of rarefaction ensued. 
These long air-waves are not: easily understood, and more in- 
formation is needed on several points; for instance, the 
approximate actual rises and falls of the barometer in parts 
of an inch at different places, a statement as to the number 
of minutes during which the reading was above or below 
the mean in each wave, an explanation of the apparently 
nearly equal barometric oscillations at places near and far, 
particulars of the effects, at the time erroneously ascribed to 
earthquakes, of the air-vibrations in Java and Sumatra, and 
a theoretical value for the amplitude and density of the 
air-wave near its source, calculated from the barometric in- 
dications at long distances. But the plain story of the 
progress of this wonderful wave, and the elaborate diagrams, 
beautiful and interesting in themselves, which illustrate the 
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section, undoubtedly form one of the most valuable contri- 
butions in the whole inquiry. Never before has so vast an 
atmospheric disturbance been recorded by the barometers of 
the world ; never, we believe we may add, have the diurnal 
tracings been thought of as likely to be sought for in con- 
nexion with the activity of a distant voleano. They have 
emerged from their quiet recesses with one accord to bear 
testimony to the truth of a scarcely credible tale. From 
forty-seven stations, fairly representing the whole civilised 
world, we learn that the wave spread out from Krakatoa as 
a centre, expanding in a circular form till half round the 
globe, concentrated again towards the Antipodes, whence it 
started afresh and travelled back to Krakatoa, occupying in 
the double journey thirty-six hours, rebounded, and set off 
again on the same revolution, and repeated the movement 
at least three times sufficiently strongly to be recorded. At 
some stations no less than seven passages, going and return- 
ing, are indicated by the diagrams. ‘The whole process was 
almost exactly similar to the alternate expansions and con- 
tractions of a wave of water caused by dropping a stone at 
the centre of a circular pool. Certainly, without the most 
general and impassive testimony in its favour, the startling 
induction represented with calm precision in these four 
fascinating plates would have been contemptuously rejected. 
But the sensitive paper of the barograms has no theories and 
no prepossessions, no personal equation and no love of the 
marvellous, no credulity, and, above all, no incredulity. In 
a matter of human observation, nothing stands so much in 
the way of progress as the indolent habit of explaining the 
new and unknown by the old and familiar, the unreadiness 
to derive new ideas from new facts; and a quick imagination, 
though sometimes mistaken, proves itself more productive 
in the end than the mind which either rejects the fact for 
its novelty, or insists on saddling it uncomfortably on an old 
hypothesis. But the safe groundwork of facts always repays 
close attention. All through this inquiry we are reminded 
of the large results to be obtained by small but accurate 
instruments, and by a few careful measurements, rather than 
by numerous casual observations. From the barograms, 
then, we have tidings of atmospheric movements comparable 
to gigantic waves of sound, starting from a small area and 
encompassing the globe, not only once, but several times in 
succession, completing each circuit in about thirty-six hours. 
The mean speed of propagation was about seven hundred 
miles an hour, which is less, by twenty-three miles, than the 
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velocity of sound at zero Fahrenheit; the velocity, in fact, 
seems to have corresponded to that of sound in air at 
twenty or thirty degrees below zero. No explanation is 

given of this deficiency. It is believed, though perhaps not 
established, that the rate of propagation of sound diminishes 
with diminishing intensity, and since this air-wave must 
have become very greatly reduced in its circuit of the earth, 

we should find that a longer time was occupied in the second 

and third circuits than in the first. The diminution actually 
occurred ; the rate for the first passage in one direction was 
10°23° per hour, for the last passage 9°77° per hour, and in 
the other direction 10°47° to 10°27° respectively. But, con- 
sidering the wave as a sonorous vibration of great intensity, 
it is remarkable that the rate to distances of two or three 
thousand miles in the tropics, where high temperature would 
favour rapidity of advance, did not much exceed the rate to 
much greater distances and to places in higher latitudes. 
One other factor would tend to increase velocity. Low notes 
are supposed to travel faster than high notes, and this 
wave might be considered as of a note far below the range of 
hearing. Yet its maximum rate was only slightly above that 
of sound in air at 0° Fahrenheit. 

One result revealed by the tables seems especially note- 
worthy, the difference of the velocities of the waves which 
travelled with and against the direction of the earth’s rota- 
tion, amounting to about twenty-eight miles an hour : this is 
accounted for by the direction of the winds along the paths 
of the waves which passed over the majority of the sta- 
tions being on the whole westerly. A current of fourteen 
miles an hour would, it is stated, cause a corresponding 
acceleration, or retardation, in the wave, according as the 
wave were advancing with or against it, resulting in the 
observed difference of twenty-eight miles. From Krakatoa 
to Mauritius the rate of the wave was comparatively un- 
affected; in the opposite direction from east to west round the 
earth to Loanda on the west coast of Africa it was retarded. 
Speaking generally, in the extra tropics the wave from west 
to east was accelerated, that from east to west retarded, 
while within the tropics the eastward passage was retarded. 
So far as can be gathered therefore from the data, a general 
movement of the air within the tropics from east to west 
may be inferred, and without the tropics from west to east. 
Those waves which passed near the north and south poles 
give unaccountable results, for the direct wave from Krakatoa 
vid the North Pole does not seem to have been sensibly 
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retarded by the low temperature, and the velocity of that 
which passed close to the South Pole was only very decidedly 
reduced after the first passage, and in the next circuit was 
greatly increased. The barometer curves of forty stations, 
mostly European, are given on a much reduced scale, and 
copies of barograms from eight selected stations show the 
character of the first four oscillations; elaborate tables 
showing the intervals between successive waves are 
appended. 

The pressure-gauge from the Batavia gasworks supplies 
an interesting narrative of the various air-waves passing 
over the town on August 26 and 27; this is reproduced both 
in M. Verbeek’s and in the English Report. Very strong 
outbursts appear to have taken place about 5 P.M. on 
August 26, and from midnight to 10 a.m. on the 27th, the 
hour of the culminating explosion which so far exceeded all 
the rest and drove the pencil against the stops of the scale. 
The differences of pressure within a short space of time ex- 
ceeded 0°4 in. of mercury, if we correctly read the diagram. 
But the accompanying detonation does not seem to have 
corresponded in excessive intensity with the amplitude of 
the wave on which it was borne. 

The immediate consequences of the great explosion were 
that a wave 50 feet high and of great breadth swept along 
the strait and with diminishing height traversed the Southern 
Ocean ; the sea for hundreds of miles was covered with 
masses of pumice descended from the darkened sky, an air- 
wave of unexampled grandeur was circling round the globe, 
impenetrable darkness extended for scores of miles in many 
directions, ashes and dust fell in great quantities on ships 
hundreds of miles distant, and within a circle of 2,000 
miles people of many nations and languages were unsuc- 
cessfully puzzling at the riddle of strange noises. This was 
not all. Not only were earth and sea disturbed and the air 
darkened near the Sunda Strait, but on the same day the 
blue sky was almost covered with a thin white mantle a 
thousand miles and more westwards, and the sun himself 
was almost extinguished, struggling through the mist either 
like a dull red lamp or a ball of fire, or like a weak moon, or, 
as at Batavia, emerging from the dust-cloud transformed to 
green. The rapidity of these events is surprising. Within 
twenty-four hours of the explosion strangely coloured suns 
were seen at enormous distances, up to 2,000 miles, at such 
widely sundered places as Labuan, Ceylon, and Diego Garcia. 
The Ceylon observation indeed is open to question, being a 
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native report from the northern part of the island, and re- 
ferring to sunrise of the 27th, that is before the major 
eruption occurred, and unsupported by further testimony 
from Ceylon and India. It appears certain that already on 
the 26th vessels 1,000 miles westwards of Java experienced 
some very singular phenomena, showing the passage over- 
head of a broad stream of dust from the eruptions of that 
day, and we may fairly infer that some of the heavier matter 
composing that dust-cloud fell into a strong southerly wind 
blowing towards the coast of Ceylon and traversed the dis- 
tance of about 1,100 miles in about twenty hours. ‘Thus 
the Ceylon observation, and perhaps Captain Vereker’s near 
Labuan as well, would refer to cloud-streams of dust and 
steam, of no great magnitude, the one filtered out from a 
current going rapidly westwards, and the other carried by 
the 8.W. monsoon towards Japan. The early arrival (28th) 
in Japan of matter causing a coppery sun would be similarly 
due to the 8.W. monsoon bearing the products of the 26th. 

The mass of the powdery matter thrown out by the ex- 
plosion of the 27th seems to have spread out at such an 
enormous altitude that the finer particles were forthwith 
conveyed by a full fair easterly gale steadily and without 
pause on a great circle of the globe. This lofty unresting 
hurricane has been hitherto unsuspected. No means of 
ascertaining the winds of inaccessible altitudes in the tropics 
had been devised by human ingenuity. Nothing but a great 
natural experiment such as Jules Verne would have hardly 
dared to dream of would have disclosed the circulation of 
the upper atmosphere over the greater part of the world, 
and the disclosure has been made by particles on which, till 
lately, the ‘eternal hills’ reposed or floated. 

The principal celestial phenomena in the Indian Ocean 
from August 27 to 30 were, a peculiar lofty haze, a very 
strange. appearance of the sun, and a wonderful red glow 
long before sunrise and after sunset. The general list or 
first appearances gives, as far as possible, the words of 
observers used at the time, and we thus get a very inter- 
esting impression both of the various features of the pheno- 
mena and of the way in which they struck various minds. 
The captain of the ‘ Barbarossa,’ nearly 1,000 miles from 
Krakatoa, saw the ‘ whole sky of a peculiar red, like bright 
‘ polished copper,’ and this coloursuddenly changed touniform 
grey. This appearance was followed by ‘ frequent, but strikingly 
‘ short, thunder,’ in reality, the noise of the eruptions of the 
night of the 26th. The same evening, still further west, the 
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sky was ‘all of a flare.’ On the 28th, at 1,200 miles due 
west of the volcano, ‘ the sky was very hazy, and a fine white 
* powder fell in a constant shower like snow, covering the 
‘whole ship.” Many other ships had similar experiences. 
The sun was nearly obscured by a pale yellowish haze on the 
29th and 30th. At about 1,800 miles west a quantity of 
light dust, like Portland cement, fell at the same time. So 
late as September 8 a deposit of sand occurred on board the 
‘ Scotia’ in 10° N. 53° E.; at the same time a partial halo 
formed round the sun, and the moon was green before set- 
ting ; on the following morning the sun was green, and the 
sky for several days was covered with haze. In the Atlantic, 
at St. Helena, on August 30, a red light like a distant fire 
surprised one of the inhabitants at 4 a.M., and on the same 
day a remarkable glare and leaden sky were noticed in other 
parts of the Atlantic within the tropics. On the following 
day, so far as 13° 30’ N. 31° 20’ W., a ‘ curious electric light 
‘ appearance’ and other phenomena were noted; and near 
the equator the sun was like copper, with a metallic haze 
over the sky. On September 2, at 10° S. of the equator, the 
sun was like polished lead, and the whole sky grey, and on 
the same day the whole of the northern part of South 
America was astonished with blue suns, or red skies. These 
phenomena continued their rapid course westwards, and by 
September 7 seem to have covered nearly the whole of the 
Pacific within the same latitudes. On September 9 and 10 
green and blue suns were observed over nearly the whole of 
India; the dust cloud was already well advanced on its 
second eireuit of the globe. On the 22nd the green suns 
returned in foree to India; the stream of matter was now 
on its third circuit, and can be traced to the Western 
Atlantic on September 28 ; after this, its increasing tenuity 
prevented further observations definite enough to be used in 
the tables of velocity. During the whole of its rapid and 
wonderfully even revolution round the earth, the great cloud 
was extending itself less conspicuously towards the north and 
south, and many scattered observations in the temperate 
zones afford evidence that the sifting out of heavier par- 
ticles continued without interruption, and that these, in 
sufficient quantity to produce moderate afterglow, were 
carried by the anti-trades and other elevated currents to 
great distances. During October the spread of the immense 
stratum of particles of extreme tenuity which gave rise to 
most of the phenomena was slow and gradual. There are 
many indications, and the authors conclude that they repre- 
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sent the fact, that while a continuous current, with a speed 
of between seventy-two and eighty-three miles an hour, pre- 
vails between 16° N. and 16° S., and probably somewhat 
beyond these limits, the circulation becomes less rapid 
towards north and south, and at some latitudes not very 
far from 35° becomes converted into a flow from 8.W. and 
N.W., and, in still higher latitudes, to a direction from 
nearly W. These directions are understood to apply to 
altitudes of about 100,000 feet at the equator, and 60,000 
to 90,000 feet in the temperate zones. The arguments by 
which the height of the glow stratum has been calculated 
are most elaborate, and, from an exhaustive analysis of many 
observations, it is stated that the altitude progressively 
diminished from 121,000 feet in August to about 64,000 feet 
in the following January. The width of the particles which 
caused the corona known as Bishop’s Ring, after its first 
observer, is found to be about ;;4,,; of an inch in average 
diameter, and since most of the particles were probably thin 
plates, their thickness would be very much less. From a 
formula given in 1851 by Professor Stokes, relating to the 
viscosity of the air, we find that such particles would take 
more than two years to fall 50,000 feet, so that at the end 
of that time they would still be above the ordinary level of 
cirrus. This estimate applies to the smaller particles ; those 
which were most effective in the sunset glows may have been 
larger, and may have reached the lower atmosphere within 
a year. It is surprising to find that, theoretically, the 
rarity of the atmosphere at such a height as twenty miles 
would little affect the rate of fall of very small particles, 
such as those of which smoke consists. 

The twilight skies in northern latitudes in November and 
December 1883 were grand in the extreme, and in the 
southern hemisphere they were similar in every detail. 
From New Caledonia we hear of a western sky after sunset 


‘like white hot steel with an exquisite green eastward. At 7 P.M, 
or a little after, nearly the entire western half of the horizon has 
changed to a fiery crimson ; as time goes on, the northern and southern 
areas lose their glory, and the greys of night contract from the northern 
end first moet rapidly ; the east is of the normal grey. The south 
now closes in, and presently, about 8 p.m., there is only a glare in the 
sky, just over the sun’s path, as of a distant conflagration, till the fire 
in the west dies out. I have been attempting to describe one of our 
cloudless evenings, of which we have had only too many, having just 
come through a fearful drought that has lasted all this while; but who 
shall paint the glory of the heavens when flecked with clouds? 
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burnished gold, copper, brass, silver, such as Turner in his wildest 
dreams never saw, and of such fantastic forms ! ’ 


At Worcester in England the twilight scenery was re- 
marked on as follows in December :— 


‘On the 5th inst. the southern heavens were resplendent with the 
richest and most brilliant colours, to attempt the description of which 
would be somewhat puzzling. It seems as if of late the grandest dis- 
plays occur before sunrise. The afternoon effects were remarkable less 
for richness of coloration than for the lustre of the light which arose 
in the west after sunset, and for the predominance over the whole sky 
of opalescent white colours. The reflection of the light on church 
towers and buildings brought the architecture in strong and startling 
relief; there was, however, at 4.15 a colourless display, and on this 
occasion the moon for a short time was again changed to a hue of 
emerald green. On December 15 the sunrise was of a most impres- 
sive character... . The room in which the observations were made 
had two windows, one facing east and the other south, and the mar- 
vellous spectacle was witnessed of a flood of crimson glare filling the 
east window, while through the south window poured a volume of 
green light.’ 


At half-past five in the morning of November 30, that is, 
two hours before sunrise, persons crossing London Bridge 
were startled by a red glare in the eastern sky, and attributed 
it to a great fire in the City. ‘Three days earlier the fire 
engines had been called out in the morning at Pough- 
keepsie, on the Hudson, and in the evening at Newhaven, 
Connecticut ; and on November 28 in Austria the red glow 
in the darkness was also attributed to a conflagration. 
These alarms fixed very well the time of the first appearance 
of the grand displays. On November 30 a correspondent 
telegraphed from Rome :— 


‘ Yesterday evening the population of Rome was struck with admi- 
ration, mingled with awe, at the sight of a splendid phenomenon. 
From fifteen minutes after sunset until more than an hour later the 
north-western hemisphere was tinged with crimson, gradually increas- 
ing in intensity until it had the appearance of the reflection of an ex- 
tensive conflagration in front of which the tower of the castle of 
St. Angelo, the cupola of St. Peter’s, and the outline of Monte Mario, 
as seen from the Poncio, stood out in prominent relief. Immediately 
above the horizon there was a broad belt of orange red, and above that 
another of green, surmounted by the crimson glare of the aurora. The 
sky of the eastern hemisphere presented a uniform sea-green tint. 
The phenomenon was repeated again this morning and again this 
evening.’ 


Professor Riccd describes the sunset on December 3 at 
Palermo :— 
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‘ The sky is bright yellowish pink and bronze colour at 4.45 P.M. ; 
higler up it is rose colour, dividing into shafts of an intense purple, 
separated by spaces of violet; this very brilliant light extended to the 
zenith and strongly illuminated the city and environs, which assumed a 
new and strange aspect ; the crescent moon appeared greenish blue by 
contrast. At 5.28 the whole sky was invaded by another light, uniform 
purple, and rather intense, especially towards W.; at 6.4 the purple 
light was low down, at 6.29 only a trace of reddish haze remained.’ 


Professor Riccd supplies tables of the weather conditions 
during the eruption of Graham’s Island in 1831, and from 
these it appears that there was a dense mist for several days 
from July 23, that red twilights, unusually prolonged, occurred 
from August 4 to October, and that the sun was dim and 
bluish-white on August 8. Excellent plates are given illus- 
trating the various phenomena. He is inclined to attribute 
the blue coloration of the sun in 1883 to vapours produced 
from the vyoleano, and the red twilights to the rapid pre- 
cipitation of vapour on small dust, if it is admitted that the 
dust could be projected to an adequate height, and could 
remain suspended for so long as three years. 

The comparison to the glare of a fire was made in almost 
every country where the fore-glows and after-glows appeared. 
At London, in Canada, for instance, the following language 
was used: On November 22 ‘most extraordinary sunset, 
* pitch dark in east and zenith, a blaze of red lurid fire in west ;’ 
at Baltimore there was ‘an appearance of a tremendous fire 
‘along the herizon, and at an altitude of 40° ;’ at Victoria, 
British Columbia, the glows were most magnificent on 
November 25, ‘as if the country were ablaze with flame,’ and 
their duration was two hours. But in many places, and 
especially in France, the red skies were attributed to aurora ; 
indeed, the theory of aurora was held very persistently. On 
board the ‘Sunbeam,’ near the Canary Islands, Lady Brassey 
noted ‘an indescribably splendid sunset, sky coloured purple, 
‘ orange, yellow, green, and blue.’ The colours were not only 
indescribable, but apparently incapable of being depicted on 
paper, for no artist, so far as we know, succeeded in repre- 
senting an after-glow in a sky free from clouds. Many of the 
displays, if correctly represented, would have appeared too 
theatrical, metallic, and unearthly; the effect was of too lurid 
and awful a nature, too much wanting in repose. But many, 
on the other hand, were at once too delicate and too magni- 
ficent for imitation. We may here remark, as a matter of 
experience, that the neglect by the public of those grand 
natural spectacles, presented gratis, is quite astonishing, and 
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that during one of the most striking of all the evening dis- 
plays not one inhabitant of a large town on the south coast 
ventured on the beach to behold it. Everywhere shutters 
were closed at the customary hour, before the developement 
of a scene which, if artificial, would have attracted thousands 
from distant. nations, and which could not be expected to 
occur twice in a lifetime. 

It issaid that in some parts of the world the sunsets are 
habitually beautiful. In Italy and Egypt the rosy after- 
glow of the western sky in certain seasons is well known, 
but the coast of Peru and the ovean westward seem to sur- 
pass all other localities in their celestial scenery. Stewart 
Ellis in his voyage to the Sandwich Islands describes them 
as follows :— 


‘We are now (15° 8. 96° W.) off the coast of Peru,and have been 
delighted with the beauty of the sky and clouds, which is here very 
peculiar, and I should think unrivalled in any part of the world. 
Towards evening and in the morning I have seen at the same time 
clouds of almost every colour in different parts of the heavens, and of 
hues I never beheld there before; for instance, a rich and _ perfect 
green, amber, and carmine, while the hemisphere around the rising 
or setting sun has been one blaze of glory. Last night the tinge on 
the ocean was of a perfect blood colour, occasioned by the reflection of 
a fleecy veil of crimson clouds stretched over the greater part of the 
heavens ; the appearance was so singular as to cause us almost to shrink 
from it, as from something supernatural.’ 


Proximity to the volcanoes of the Andes, which are always 
to some degree active, gives this pre-eminence to the 
Peruvian twilights. 

As the rainbow appearing after a storm arises from the 
refractive power of raindrops, being different for different 
waves of light, so the grand procession of rainbow colours in 
the twilight displays of 1883 has been attributed by some, 
notably by Professor Kiessling, to the diffraction of light by 
very minute particles. The authors of the optical portion 
of the English Report hold another view. They believe that 
although diffraction through both the stratum of foreign 
matter, which was composed mainly of microscopic or ultra- 
microsopic pumice particles, and through the lower atmo- 
sphere, had much to do with the phenomena, the chief part 
in the brilliant glows was played by reflection. It is shown 
that small transparent glassy particles are competent power- 
fully to reflect the sun’s rays, and that the height of the 
stratum would cause the reflection of the beams of the set- 
ting sun to take place when the intervening air, including 
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the greater part of what we call the blue sky, had been 
darkened by the shadow of the earth. The colours re- 
flected by the particles would be those which had traversed 
with least loss the length of the stratum through which 
the sun shone, and later in the evening, in the case of the 
afterglow, those which had traversed the lower air—that is, 
the red and orange parts of the spectrum. The secondary 
glow, in their opinion, was caused by reflection of the rays 
of the first glow, as it sank, viewed from the high level, on 
the horizon. It is shown that an extremely small quantity 
of matter is sufficient to produce striking effects ; for in- 
stance, the tails of comets have been calculated to be of 
so great a tenuity, that the matter contained in a tail of 
100,000,000 miles in length, and 50,000 miles in diameter, 
would, if compressed, scarcely amount to a cartload. 

Professor Kiessling has succeeded in experimentally pro- 
ducing, by means of the formation of a cloud of sulphate 
of ammonia and other fine powders chemically produced, 
in air, absorptive or rather diffractive effects on the sun’s 
rays, which may be compared to the blue and green suns of 
1883. The colour of the sun’s rays changed rapidly in 
passing through this cloud, from dark copper colour, through 
violet and crimson, to a brilliant azure blue. By experi- 
menting under a variety of conditions a number of inter- 
esting changes of colour were produced, and a very fair 
imitation of the remarkable coloured rings, which were 
observed for nearly three years after the Krakatoa eruption. 
These rings, or coronz, both in their extent and persistence, 
seem to have been new to meteorology, and it is from their 
size that we derive the best approximation to the average 
size of the particles which composed them. The corona, 
like the haze canopy and twilight glows, were little, if at all, 
affected by weather conditions near the surface of the earth, 
and only required a clear atmosphere in order to become 
visible. It is interesting to observe that the visibility of 
the corone increased as the wonderful sunsets decreased. 
This was owing to the gradual descent of the larger particles 
and the increasing homogeneity of the constituents of the 
remaining cloud. 

Professor Kiessling, like the authors of the Royal Society 
Report, gives maps of the progress of the dust cloud from 
August 26 to September 50, and his general conclusions are 
similar with regard to its velocity and character. 

The year 1831 was very remarkable for the number of its 
eruptions and for concurrent phenomena, such as blue and 
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green suns, dry fogs, light sufficient for reading at midnight, 
and very fine red twilights. A volcano had formed a new 
island in the Mediterranean in July, and the height of the 
column of dust was found, by the measurements of Professor 
Hoffmann and Dr. Schultz, to be about thirteen miles. 
Arago explained the prolonged twilights of 1831 by the great 
height of the dry fog and the multiple reflections of the 
sun’s rays. 

Incidentally, an eclipse of the moon in 1885, in which the 
earth’s shadow was very much darker than usual, has been 
explained by the absorption, or reflection, by the layer of 
dust enveloping the earth, of the red rays which are usually 
refracted and reach the moon’s surface. The amount of 
extra matter in the air was undoubtedly sufficient to interfere 
seriously with astronomical definition for one or two years. 

By a very complete chain of evidence, due in great part to 
the observations which happened to have been undertaken 
by the captains of ships for the Meteorological Office in 1883, 
and to the excellent observations of the captains of German 
vessels, the connexion between the phenomena which were 
observed in all parts of the world, viz. the haze in the sky, 
the coloured sun, the corone, and the twilight illuminations, 
and the derivation of all these from Krakatoa, is established. 
To corroborate the conclusion and extend its application, 
the authors bring forward evidence of the production of per- 
sistent dry fogs, and red twilights, in former years dis- 
tinguished by great eruptions, and of blue suns, observed 
not only through volcanic dust clonds, but through the dusty 
atmosphere of the Loess in China, of the Sahara Desert, 
and of the neighbourhood of stone works at Eastbourne, 
where large quantities of seabeach are crushed by machinery. 
The corone, as we have seen, have been artificially produced 
by particles corresponding in size to those of the pumice 
cloud. From the conclusions reached by Professor Archibald 
and Mr. Russell in the optical sections, we learn that a cloud 
of fine dust may remain suspended at a height of from 
twenty-four down to thirteen miles without being sensibly 
affected by the weather of the lower atmosphere; that such 
a cloud in the tropics revolves round the earth from east 
to west in thirteen days; that it does not apparently condense 
vapour upon itself; that it interrupts the red more than the 
blue solar rays; that, like Tyndall’s actinic cloud produced 
in the laboratory, it may strikingly reflect rays falling upon 
it without sensible hindrance to transparency, and, like it, 
may consist of an almost incredibly small quantity of matter. 
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It is remarkable, bearing in mind the strong electric effects 
occurring at such altitudes as the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, that the elevated dust cloud exhibited no forms sug- 
gesting electric arrangement, as in the case of cirrus. It 
was either uniform and featureless, or covered the sky with 
parallel streaks resembling the long rollers of an unruffled 
ocean. 

A study of the dates and particulars furnished in the 
English and German Reports should lead to a knowledge of 
atmospheric movements above the cirrus region which has 
hitherto been inaccessible. According to theoretic views 
stated by Mr. Archibald, the system of circulation indicated 
by the dust-stratum might have been, and to some extent 
was, though rather heretically, anticipated. No opportunity 
seems to exist at present of testing the validity of the theory 
enunciated, for balloons have never reached a_height 
exceeding one-third of that of the stratum, and clouds are 
not formed above a comparatively moderate altitude. The 
motion of the highest cirrus, moreover, can only be learnt in 
the somewhat disturbed condition which their presence 
betokens. If small test-balloons could be constructed to re- 
main for a definite time at heights from 70,000 to 100,000 
feet, and to be brought down at will, interesting informa- 
tion would be gained respecting the eternally unclouded 
region within twenty miles of the habitable surface, and 
its system of regular currents of high velocity. In the 
distant future, when ballooning has attained a much higher 
stage of developement, such knowledge may possibly be of 
practical value. 

The section of the English Report dealing with opinions 
and hypotheses expressed is very instructive, and shows 
extraordinary differences among scientific men on their 
first acquaintance with the facts. In America the meteoric 
dust theory was much in favour, and in all countries the 
Krakatoa origin of the phenomena was widely discredited. 
The tendency of the observer everywhere was to connect them 
with the particular branch or twig of science with which he 
was best acquainted. Only the minute investigation of the 
whole range of sensible consequences of this great natural 
experiment could have led to the establishment of the truth 
respecting their origin and their relation to one another. 
More than one conclusion which has been arrived at will be 
the starting-point for fresh discovery, and, we may hope, 
the means of practical advantage to mankind. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Long White Mountain ; or, A Journey in 
Manchuria. With some Account of the History, People, 
Administration, and Religion of that Country. By H. E. M. 
James. With Illustrations and a Map. London: 1888. 


2. Life in Corea. By W. R. Caries, formerly H.M. Vice- 
Consul in Corea. With Illustrations and Map. London: 
1888. 


3. Through the Yang-tse Gorges; or, Travel and Trade in 
Western China. By ArcuisaLtp Jonn Lirtie. London: 
1888. 


4, A Tour in China. By Lieut. D. A. Mint, R.E. From the 
‘Royal Engineer’s Journal’ of March 1, 1888. 


RIENTAL statecraft has always been the despair of 
European observers. Its tortuous courses, its ap- 
parent inconsistencies, and its diversities of operations, have 
presented it to the unpractised eyes as nothing more than 
a tangled web of eccentricities. But if rightly understood it 
is, when matched against European diplomacy, but as the 
cuts and thrusts of an untutored fencer opposed to the 
passes of a practised swordsman. Those, however, who have 
not found this clue, and who consider that, because the 
diplomatic acts of oriental politicians do not harmonise with 
the traditions with which they are familiar, they can only be 
the outcome of whims and the effect of intrigues, must 
necessarily see the whole conduct of Asiatic governments in 
a false light. But when we recollect that they are designed 
to deal as occasions arise with those unexpected incidents, 
common both in the domestic and foreign concerns of 
eastern states, and that the men at the head of affairs have 
so to shape their policy as not to outrage the prejudices of 
their fellow-countrymen, and at the same time to meet the 
requirements of their European allies, we are forced to admit 
that an unconventional line of policy may after all be best 
suited to the needs it is intended to serve. But of all 
oriental policies, that pursued by China is popularly regarded 
as the most inexplicable. To the uninitiated no puzzle is 
more difficult to solve than the one presented by the ap- 
parently ever-varying conduct of the Chinese Government. 
Thus, as we shall presently see, at the same time that per- 
sistent opposition was offered to the establishment of 
European enterprises in the interior of the country, a vassal 
state was compelled to establish international relations with 
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foreign countries by orders from Peking ; and while European 
travellers to the provinces were being persecuted even unto 
death, their fellow-countrymen were basking in the sunshine 
of imperial office and emoluments in the capital. 

These and other phases of Chinese policy are instructively 
illustrated in the books of travel placed at the head of this 
article. In them we have described the defensive attitude 
assumed by the Chinese Government against Russia in 
Manchuria, the progressive policy inaugurated in Corea, and 
the obstructive tactics pursued towards Mr. Little on the 
Yangtzii-kiang. These lines of action, though apparently 
inconsistent, are all, as we shall show, directed towards one 
main object—the prevention of foreign interference in the 
concerns of China. And, to return to our simile of the 
fencing school, they are but the counterparts of the guard, 
thrust, and parry of a skilful, though possibly an uncon- 
ventional, swordsman. 

The gradual growth of international relations has of late 
years brought China face to face with unexpected problems, 
which she has been called upon to solve unaided, and with- 
out delay. That she has successfully managed her affairs, 
while possessing only a very imperfect knowledge of the 
power, aims, and ambitions of European nations, is strong 
evidence of the wisdom and clear-headedness of her leading 
statesmen. The war of 1860 found her still in a con- 
temptuous mood towards foreigners, whom she had always 
been accustomed to despise, and whom she had not then 
learned seriously to fear. In her eyes they were still ‘ outer 
‘ barbarians,’ who possessed a certain devilish power for 
mischief while on board ship, but who, when once on shore, 
were as helpless as dodos. The disillusion which followed 
was sudden and complete. The Chinese troops were scat- 
tered like sheep in every encounter, and the climax was put 
to the disaster when the flags of England and France floated 
over the ‘Gate of Peaceful Rest’ in Peking. But while 
China was thus wrestling with acknowledged foreign foes, 
another power with simulated friendship was watching to 
seize on China’s necessity as her opportunity. When the 
allies were marching on Peking, the Russian ambassador, 
the well-known General Ignatieff, proposed to supply the 
Chinese Government with guns in exchange for a slice of 
territory embracing seven hundred miles of coast, from the 
mouth of the Amour southwards. in their extremity the 
Chinese agreed to the demand—it cannot be called an 
exchange—and in return for a few old-fashioned guns, which 
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arrived after the war was over, presented Russia with a strip 
of maritime territory, which has since become the province 
of Primorsk. 

So soon, however, as the empire had recovered from the 
immediate effects of the war, and the Taiping rebellion had, 
with the assistance of Gordon, been suppressed, the Chinese 
turned their attention to the doings of their northern neigh- 
bour. During the years of prostration which followed on 
the troublous times of 1860-65 the Russians had made silent 
and constant encroachments on Chinese territory. No doubt 
there was some reason in their complaint that in proportion 
as the central power became weakened and disorganised the 
frontier tribes became restless and unmanageable. It would 
be plainly unreasonable to expect that Russia could submit to 
the constant raids committed by roving bands of Calmucks, 
Kirghiz, and other trespassers of the marches on the flocks 
and farms of her subject settlers. And unquestionably she 
did well to be angry. But the Chinese complain that though, 
when the border was barren and inhospitable, the Russians 
contented themselves with inflicting sharp punishments on 
the marauders by means of flying columns, the same flying 
columns showed a remarkable tendency to drop their wings 
when they found themselves in the fertile valleys which 
descend from the southern face of some of the frontier 
ranges. 

By elective processes of this nature Russia gradually 
occupied the province of Kuldja, and when the Chinese 
had so far recovered themselves as to be in a position again 
to administer it, Russia was disinclined to restore to them a 
land which she had discovered literally to flow with milk 
and honey. During the course of negotiations on the sub- 
ject the relations between the two Governments became so 
strained that war appeared to be inevitable; and, with that 
steady eye to the future which characterises Muscovite policy, 
the Russians made arrangements for seizing the Manchurian 
frontier towns of Ninguta and Sansing so soon as hostilities 
should break out. Happily war was averted by the diplo- 
matic skill of the Marquis Tseng, and the threatened towns 
remained peacefully in the possession of the Chinese. 

But the danger which the Chinese on this occasion escaped 
accentuated the fears which they had long had of the 
ageressive designs of their Russian neighbours. A cruel fate 
seems to have decreed that ready access to the sea shall be 

denied to the Russians in all parts of the world. In Southern 
Europe and Western Asia treaty conditions and intervening 
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empires forbid the possibility of maritime outlets, while in 
the Northern Pacific, as in the Baltic, a barrier of ice keeps 
her fleet imprisoned during a great portion of each year. 
Vladivostock, the most southern port of Russian Manchuria, 
is icebound for six months out of every twelve, and hence 
the absorbing desire of the authorities to advance so ‘far 
southward as to secure a good and open harbour. This 
might be obtained in two directions—either in Southern 
Manchuria or in Corea. Port Arthur, at the extremity of 
the Liao-tung peninsula, is already well known as a safe 
and commodious harbour, while on the Corean coasts there 
are several land-locked bays which would meet all the re- 
quirements of the Russian admiralty. As matters at present 
stand Russian commerce in time of peace and Russian 
strength in time of war are seriously crippled by the rigour 
of the northern climate. What the possession of a port on 
the Persian Gulf or the ownership of Constantinople would 
be to the commercial and military prestige of Russia in the 
western world, the command of Port Arthur or of a harbour 
in Corea would be to her position on the Northern Pacific 
coast. No wonder, then, that the Muscovite commanders in 
Eastern Siberia turn their eyes southward with a longing 
gaze, and that they embrace every opportunity of advancing 
towards their wished-for goal. 

Bounded on the north and east by Russia, on the west by 
Mongolia, and on the south by Corea and the sea, Man- 
churia, with the command over Corea which its possession 
gives, forms a tempting geographical finish to the Russian 
possessions in Kastern Asia. Although in winter the climate 
is cold, it is mild and temperate in comparison with the 
rigours of Eastern Siberia, and the soil of the valleys, which 
is generally a rich black loam, is exceedingly fertile. In 
extent it surpasses the size of Austria-Hungary, having an 
area of about 280,000 square miles, with a population of from 
20,000,000 to 23,000,000. It is for the most part a highland 
country—a land of mountains and rivers, interspersed with 
rich valleys, which are rapid!y becoming like the gardens of 
China under the careful tillage of immigrants from the south. 
Crops of millet, wheat, maize, barley, indigo, tobacco, rice, 
beans, vegetables, and the almost universal poppy, grow 
abundantly and yield a valuable return to the farmer ; while 
the teeming animal population of the mountains and forests 
supplies the hunters with furs which are readily exchange- 
able for the necessaries and luxuries of Manchurian life. 
Such is the country through which the Russians are sus- 
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pected of desiring to find a road to the sea, and such is the 
country to which the Chinese cling with a double share of 
that stubborn patriotism which belongs to their nature. No 
cffence which a commander can commit equals in the eyes 
of his countrymen that of losing territory committed to 
his care, and no difficulties are allowed to stand in the way 
of the recovery of a province when it has chanced to fall 
into an enemy’s power. ‘The extraordinarily arduous and 
deliberate campaign undertaken against Yakub Beg, the 
usurping ruler of Eastern Turkistan, in 1876, the recovery 
of Yunnan from the Panthay rebels, and the obstinate and 
triumphant negotiations with Russia for the recovery of 
Kuldja, are instances which may be multiplied a hundredfold 
of the dogged determination of the Chinese to regain their 
own. But there 1s another reason which makes the posses- 
sion of Manchuria especially valuable to the present rulers of 
China. It is the cradle of their race, and every high moun- 
tain and wide river within its borders are associated with the 
traditions and history of their forefathers. 

The bare suspicion, therefore, that the Russian eagle was 
hovering over it, waiting only for a convenient opportunity 
to pounce down, aroused anxiety and alarm at the Court of 
Peking. The boasted faith of the mandarins in the in- 
vincibility of their troops had been rudely shaken by the 
war of 1860, and the foreigners whom they had been accus- 
tomed to disdain they had been forced to regard with respect 
and fear. The physical and political conditions of Man- 
churia were such as to held out but a slight chance of more 
than a formal opposition being offered to the forces which 
Russia could bring against it. Roads there were none, nor 
atthe present moment are there any worthy of the name, and 
the bridges are in such a state of disrepair that the slightest 
deviation from the beaten track is attended with imminent 
peril. As an instance of the difficulty of transport, Mr. 
James mentions that he found the big Krupp guns destined 
for the Hunch’un forts lying at a village on the road, to 
which place they had been brought the previous winter ; ‘ but 
‘the thaw coming on prematurely, they had to lie for a year 
‘ till the marshes and streams should be frozen once more.’ 

But another and even more important cause of weakness 
was to be found in the military administration of the 
country. At no time and in no province, not even in the 
capital itself, do the mandarins bear a good character for 
honour and honesty; and though the emperor’s arm is 
long, it loses much of its restraining power among the 
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mountains and forests of Manchuria. There, as elsewhere, 
the officials were notoriously underpaid, and the Government 
was not therefore extreme to mark the means by which they 
eked out their incomes. The consequence was that colonels 
drew pay for regiments which appeared only on paper or ex- 
isted as the merest skeletons, and charged the public exche- 
quer for the purchase of arms and munitions which never 
reached the arsenals at all. To the few men who actually 
served under the standards obsolete weapons, and uniforms 
which would have disgraced Falstaff’s ragged regiment, were 
sparingly served out, and discipline there was none. All the 
conditions, therefore, calculated to make the conquest of the 
country by a European power a mere military promenade 
were abundantly present, and it required but a touch to 
make the ripe fruit fall into the lap of an invading force. 
The position was thus one of danger, and if it had been 
left to be dealt with in the usual Chinese manner there can 
be little doubt that a catastrophe would have been brought 
about. But fortunately there was one man in the empire 
who was capable of coping with such a crisis, and whose 
position was sufficiently assured to enable him to act with 
decision. . 
Li Hung-chang, the Viceroy of the Metropolitan Pro- 
vince and Superintendent of the Northern Ports, had held 
high office in the state from the time when, with the help 
of Gordon, he crushed the Taiping rebellion. His know- 
ledge of Europeans and of their modes of thought was very 
considerable, and in all emergencies, where foreigners and 
foreign interests were concerned, the Government had there- 
fore been accustomed to look to him for advice and help. 
The experience he had gained of western skill and appli- 
ances during the rebellion had taught him that these were 
weapons to conjure with, and in all difficulties, whether 
wrising from warlike operations, the silting up of river beds, 
or the bursting of river embankments, he had wit enough to 
call them to his aid. Like all Chinese officials, however, 
he was so far suspicious of foreigners as to be chary of 
employing them to undertake works, but his faith in their 
machinery and mechanical methods was unbounded, When, 
therefore, he was called upon to deal with the crisis in 
Manchuria, he at once determined to arm the forts with 
Krupp guns, to establish an arsenal at Kirin, to introduce 
foreign drill among the troops, and to exchange their 
gingalls and bows and arrows for Winchester and Remington 
repeating rifles. 
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A new departure of this kind has always to overcome a 
certain resistance at starting, but Li is not a man to be 
daunted by opposition, and in a surprisingly short time he 
has succeeded in putting the defences of the country into a 
tolerable state of preparedness. At the present time there 
is a garrison army of from 60,000 to 80,000 men, 15,000 of 
whom have learned foreign drill and are armed with good 
foreign weapons. There are several batteries of foreign 
guns, and the fortresses are all armed, or are in course of 
being armed, with Krupp guns. The arsenal at Kirin is in 
full working order, and Mr. James informs us that it is 
‘under the management of a gentleman named Sung, who received his 
training under foreigners in the arsenals of Tientsin and Shanghai. 
He was exceedingly courteous and friendly, and showed us over the 
place. It was very interesting to see a large establishment filled with 
foreign machinery, some German and some English, with boilers and 
engines and steam hammers, just such as one might see at Woolwich 
or Elswick; all erected and managed by Chinese, without foreign 
assistance of any kind. It would open the eyes of those Europeans 
who think that western nations have a monopoly of mechanical and 
administrative ability. Most of the artisans were from Ningpo, and 
had also practical experience before they came. They can turn out 
anything, from a gingall to a repeating-rifle. The Chinese verdict on 
English compared with German machinery was that the latter worked 
more quickly and did delicate work better, but that the English was 
more solid, and could always be depended upon for accuracy. Amongst 
other curiosities, Mr. Sung showed us a machine-gun invented by one 
of his foremen—perhaps it would be more correct to say adapted— 
from a western model. It was so portable that two men could carry 
it and the tripod on which it worked with the greatest ease. We saw 
it at work, and it could fire eighty shotsa minute, smoothly and without 
any symptom of obstruction. On the opposite side of the river to the 
arsenal a powder-mill has also been put up, just what one might see at 
Erith or Kirkee, in which gunpowder is manufactured on approved 
scientific principles,’ 

From its central position Kirin is admirably suited for 
the site of the arsenal, and from it warlike stores of all 
kinds are constantly sent to Tsitsihar and Hulan on the 
north, and to Sansing, Ninguta, and Hun-ch’un on the eastern 
frontier. It is a significant fact that these three towns, 
which are in the direction of the nearest Russian boundary, 
are more than usually heavily armed, and are garrisoned 
with the élite of the national forces. In them more espe- 
cially the remodelling of the army is being carried on eagerly 
and indefatigably ; and though Mr. James was not allowed 
to be present at any review of the garrison, he saw enough 
to show that the officers were working in earnest. As a 
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military adjunct, telegraphs have been constructed between 
the fortresses throughout Manchuria, and, like the machinery 
at the arsenal, are entirely worked by Chinese. At Ninguta 
Mr. James met a telegraph clerk, of whom he says— 

‘A card was brought in to me bearing, in English, the well-known 
name of Gladstone. When the owner was shown in, we were 
astonished to see a Chinese telegraph signaller, who informed us that 
he had been given this appellation by his European instructor at 
Tientsin. He was a gentleman of various accomplishments, including 
the Chinese violin, on which he was good enough to play us a tune. 
I regret to say that on our return we learned that ‘ Mr. Gladstone ” 
had been found wanting in his duty to his country: he had forgotten 
the distinction between his own and his country’s cash, I believe, and 
he had been sent away under guard, with a heavy wooden collar round 
his neck.’ 

These and other military reforms and preparations, of which 
Mr. James gives a graphic description, are enough to show 
that any future invasion of Manchuria will be made under 
difficulties which have been the creation of the last few 
years. No doubt a great deal yet remains to be done, and 
in one matter which remains undone—that of roads—the 
Chinese may be said to be at an advantage, since the 
absence of thoroughfares would make the advance of an 
invading force extremely difficult and the transport of heavy 
guns an impossibility, except during that portion of the 
year when the country is frost-bound. 

It is, however, time that we turned to the consideration of 
other portions of Mr. James’s very interesting work. Pro- 
fessedly it is a book of travel, but the author is evidently 
one of those who think that a book of travel should be 
something more than an itinerary, and his previous ex- 
periences of Indian life and institutions have enabled him to 
take a comparative view of all he saw in Manchuria and 
thus to impart a special value to his remarks. His chapters 
on ‘ The People,’ ‘The Administration,’ and ‘ The Religion,’ 
are admirable essay i id and compre- 
hensive. We are inclined to think that the chapter on the 
history might either have been omitted altogether or have 
been considerably shortened. A brief sketch of the esta- 
blishment of the present Manchu dynasty was all that was 
required ; and though Mr. James has managed his materials 
with skill, and has imparted an interest to them which 
makes us feel ungrateful in taking objection to this part of 
his work, yet we cannot but feel ‘that his book would have 
been more symmetrically proportioned had this chapter been 
omitted. 
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Mr. James tells us that, having determined to spend a long 
Indian leave in eastern travel, he was tempted to explore 
Manchuria from the fact that so very little was known about 
it. Fortunately, it is always easy for an adventurous 
Englishman to find fellow-countrymen ready to join with him 
in any undertaking, however wearisome and hazardous, and 
Mr. James had no difficulty in persuading two kindred spirits 
—Lieutenant Younghusband, of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
whose admirable paper on the subject of his travels, read 
before the Royal Geographical Society, is full of interest ; 
and Mr. Fulford, of the China Consular Service—to be his 
companions. In May, 1886, the travellers landed at New- 
chwang, a treaty port on the Gulf of Liaotung, and having 
there provided themselves with carts and equipments neces- 
sary for a six months’ journey into the interior, they started 
for the capital, Moukden (4 days). Thence they went east- 
ward (Mr. James says ‘ westward’ by mistake) to Maoerh 
shan (16 days) and the Long White Mountain (13 days). After 
having explored the mountain, they proceeded in a north- 
westerly direction to Kirin (23 days) and Tsitsihar (18 days). 
This was their most northerly point, and thence they turned 
south-eastwards to Hulan (7 days) and Sansing (12 days) on 
the Sungari. Facing southwards from this city, they visited 
Ninguta (10 days) and Hun-ch’un (9 days), and thence 
returned vid Kirin and Moukden to New-chwang. Subse- 
quently they made an expedition to Port Arthur, and thus 
completed a journey of 3,115 miles. 

If Mr. James had sought to find the most complete con- 
trast to the sybaritic life and manner of travelling enjoyed 
by civilians in India, he could not have discovered a better 
country for his purpose than Manchuria. From first to last 
the journey was made under the most extreme discomfort. 
Roads, as we have already mentioned, have not advanced 
beyond the embryonic stage of tracks; and the shelter 
afforded by the inns was not better than that meted out to 
cattle in more favoured lands. This is the description of one 
of the best of their kind :— 


‘Imagine a little thatched house about forty feet long, the roof open 
to the rafters and the windows only bare frames, the paper panes having 
disappeared. ‘The door is in the centre, and a k’ang, as usual, runs 
along the wall, covered with dirty matting, on which are piled rolls of 
foul old bedding, sheepskin coats, wadded cotton garments, pedlars’ 
packs and travellers’ gear of all kinds, while a dozen or two of the 
roughest labourers and farmers are squatting about, or eating or drink- 
ing or sleeping. On each side of the door as you enter is a cauldron, 
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in which vast masses of pork, soup, and vegetables are being cooked 
for travellers, and the pungent savour of these, mingled with stale 
tobacco funies, incessantly pervades the building; for everyone smokes, 
from the old woman of seventy to the boy or girl of ten. In the 
middle of the room stands a primitive kitchen-range, an oblong mass 
of brick about three feet high, hollow in the centre, with an arched 
cover in which holes have been pierced for the fire to heat the cooking- 
pots. In one corner stands the large stone mill for grinding bean- 
curd, and in others huge earthen jars, or water-tight wooden boxes, 
in which pickled cabbages and turnips are kept, and which emit a 
horrible smell. The end of the building is boarded off, so as to form 
a little room about eighteen feet by ten, which is usually occupied by 
the landlord’s family, but on this occasion has been made over to us. 
One side of it is occupied by a k’ang, which we use, like the Chinese, 
both for sitting, eating, and sleeping.’ 

Other inns in which the travellers were occasionally housed 
were many degrees less habitable than this one. At Kirin 
the only lodging they could get was a little room, sixteen feet 
by eleven, to which almost every possible insanitary condi- 
tion was attached. ‘In this detestable prison’ they were 
detained three weeks in the month of August by incessant 
rain. A Catholic priest at Yingtzi had warned them that 
where they found themselves at the beginning of August 
there they would remain to the end. ‘And never came 
‘ prophecy more disagreeably true.’ To the other discomforts 
were added the plague of midges and gadflies, which abound 
in the Manchurian forests, and from which there is no escape 
except by hermetically sealing up the doors and windows at 
sundown, and by picketing the mules to the leeward of the 
fires, so that they may gain the protection of the smoke. 
Fortunately for travellers, the gadflies direct their attention 
entirely to animals, but the misery they inflict on their dumb 
victims is incalculable. 

‘The rapidity with which they can pierce a mule’s tough hide is 
inconceivable. In a few moments,’ writes Mr. James, ‘ before one can 
go to its assistance, I have seen a wretched beast streaming with blood. 
Fortunately the gadflies are very stupid and slow, and easily killed. 
Once, when a mule had tumbled several times downhill, and was quite 
exhausted, Fulford and I had to stand over it, smashing the gadflies 
as they settled with slabs of wood until night came on. I have no idea 
how many hundreds we killed, but we saved the mule’s life.’ 


But occasionally fortune showed the other side of the 
shield, and displayed such lavish beauties of nature that all 
else was forgotten. As the travellers ascended the Mecca of 
their pilgrimage, the Long White Mountain, they were 
astonished at the profusion and loveliness of the flowers 
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which grew on its sides, and at the varied and brilliant 
plumage of the birds and colours of the butterflies which 
hovered around it. It was as though in stepping out of the 
forest they had entered upon enchanted ground. 


‘The forests had certainly not been devoid of flowers, and some fine 
turn-cap lilies and orchids and bluebells had lit up the gloom; but 
now we came upon rich open meadows, bright with flowers of every 
imaginable colour, where sheets of blue iris, great scarlet tiger-lilies, 
sweet-scented yellow day-lilies, huge orange buttercups, or purple 
monkshood, delighted the eye. And beyond were bits of park-like 
country, with groups of spruce and fir beautifully dotted about, the 
soil covered with short mossy grass and spangled with great masses of 
deep-blue gentian, columbines of every shade of mauve or buff, orchids 
white and red, and many other flowers,’ 


But the most striking scene was witnessed at the summit. 
After a somewhat toilsome ascent they reached the edge of a 
crater, and looking down they saw a beautiful lake of about 
six or seven miles in circumference, lying peacefully in the 
hollow of the mountain below them. Though the wind was 
high and tempestuous where they stood,the waters of the lake, 
which were of a strangely pellucid blue, remained unruffied, 
while on the surface were reflected, as in a looking-glass, 
the fantastic peaks which adorned the rugged tops of the 
mountain. The blending of grandeur and beauty in the 
scene suggests a picture which might haunt an artist, and 
inspire a poet. No wonder legend-mongers delight to people 
the waters of the lake with nymphs and its cragged cliffs 
with the demons of the air. According to one account, it 
was in this lake that in bygone days three heavenly maidens 
were bathing when a passing magpie dropped a large ripe 
plum into the lap of the youngest. Unconscious of the 
miraculous properties of the fruit, the maiden ate it, and in 
consequence conceived and bare a son, who displayed such 
supernatural gifts of mind and body that he was unani- 
mously proclaimed ruler of the country, and from his loins 
the present rulers of China claim their descent. 

No book on any part of the Chinese Empire would be com- 
plete without references to the vexed questions of missionaries 
and opium. Unfortunately both questions have been made 
the war-cries of contending parties, and consequently it is as 
rare to get the expression of a judicial opinion upon them 
as itis to get an unbiassed judgement on Home Rule for 
Ireland or on the consistency of Mr. Gladstone. We rejoice 
the more, therefore, to find that Mr. James is one of those few 
who are able to weigh the pros and cons without prejudice 
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and without passion. Unlike so many writers on China, who 
never trouble themselves to investigate on the spot the work 
being done by the missionaries, Mr. James on all occasions 
mixed freely with them, followed them in their labours, 
gauged their difficulties, and has thus been able to appreciate 
their successes. With no grudging praise, he commends the 
deep and unselfish devotion of both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics ; and though in both systems there may be points 
of procedure and administration which might be amended 
with advantage, he yet points out that the work being done 
is of the highest possible value, and that through the instru- 
mentality of schools and hospitals, the leaven of Christianity 
is gradually and surely leavening the whole country. 

In the same truth-searching spirit he approaches the opium 
question. But in this matter the materials for forming a 
judgement do not lie so ready to his hand. He saw opium 
smokers who looked as strong and hearty as other men, 
whose natural force was not abated, and who were apparently 
as capable of enduring fatigue as their non-smoking neigh- 
bours. And, except on one occasion, he never saw any of 
those victims of the drug whose craving for its fumes equals 
the craving of Tantalus for the water which flowed up to, 
but never into, his parched lips. This one man was a com- 
mercial traveller, ‘and smoked all night long, and part of the 
‘day besides. His frame was like a living skeleton, at- 
‘tenuated and cadaverous; he scarcely ever ate, and only 
* occasionally drank eups of tea. He was truly a miserable 
‘ spectacle.’ The rarity of the sight of such degradation 
appears to have satisfied Mr. James that the victims to the 
pipe were few in number. But the circumstances connected 
with the indulgence of the vice naturally entail seclusion, 
and it would be as unreasonable to estimate the extent of 
gambling in London by the amount of sixpenny whist played 
in the clubhouses in Pall Mall as it is to compute the pre- 
valence of excessive opium smoking in China by the 
innocuous form of the habit common in public resorts. It is, 
however, safe to assume that the people themselves know 
more of the evils arising from opium smoking than even such 
a conscientious observer as Mr. James could gather in a six 
months’ journey in the country. And it is instructive to 
find that ‘when the native Presbyterian community at 
* Moukden were recently framing rules for their church, of 
‘ their own accord they resolved that no opium smoker should 
‘be a member, and it was the missionary himself who got 
‘them to make an exception in favour of elderly converts,’ 
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It is at least plain that these people are not of Mr. James’s 
opinion, that opium is one of ‘ God’s good gifts.’ 

No two countries could, geographically speaking, be in 
greater contrast than Manchuria and Corea. The one is 
an inland territory, access to which is to be obtained only 
over mountain ranges and barren plains, except on its 
narrow southern sea front, which is hard bound by ice every 
winter; while the other is a peninsula, accessible on its 
eastern, southern, and western coasts to every seafarer whom 
the winds of heaven may carry at any season of the year 
into the neighbourhood of its coasts. This geographical con- 
trast has produced a corresponding diversity in the political 
fates of the two countries ; for while, until one of its chieftains 
succeeded in conquering China in the seventeenth century, 
the history of Manchuria was made up of the records of 
tribal strifes and combinations unaffected by foreign wars 
and relations, the annals of Corea bear constant testimony 
to frequent invasions by the forces of China and Japan. 
For many centuries the exposed nature of her coast drove her 
to adopt a policy of complete isolation as a protection against 
foreign foes; and although from time to time victorious 
Chinese and Japanese armies swept over the country, the 
tide of invasion was no sooner turned than her coasts were 
again left uncontaminated by the least trace of the flood 
which had but lately overwhelmed them. Whether from 
the difficulty which the invaders found of establishing them- 
selves in the country in opposition to a brave and hostile 
people, or whether they found that the country was not of 
a nature to repay annexation, certain it is that when they re- 
tired as conquerors they submitted with good grace to the 
conditions imposed by the conquered. So stringent were the 
regulations enforced by the Coreans concerning foreigners, 
that even Chinamen, the subjects of the suzerain power, 
were, until within the last few years, forbidden under pain 
of death to cross the frontier from Manchuria. And, more 
than this, a neutral zone was delimitated on the border, 
within which no Chinaman was to settle, or even to trespass. 
On the other hand, the only counterbalancing advantage 
claimed by China was that Corea should acknowledge herself 
to be a vassal of the sovereign state, and perpetuate the 
token of her submission by sending annual tribute-bearing 
missions to Peking. 

Undoubtedly the policy which cut Corea off from her 
neighbours was an evil. Buta choice between evils was all 
that was left to her unguided wisdom ; and the policy, which 
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we in these days are disposed to condemn, may, under the 
then existing circumstances, have been the best available 
means of self-defence. On the other hand, it unquestionably 
had its advantages, for in the peaceful and quiet times which 
it fostered the people had leisure and opportunity to culti- 
vate the arts and sciences in a way which their subsequent 
experiences showed was impossible in time of war. 

Fortunately for the people, the laws regarding foreigners 
were incapable of being enforced in all their harshness, and 
secret or semi-secret communications were constantly kept 
up between the people on the Chinese frontier. Not a few 
political refugees, whose lives were threatened in China, 
found from time to time a safe refuge in the‘ Land of the 
‘ Morning Calm,’ and with them came a knowledge of those 
arts and sciences for which even then the Chinese were 
famous. Thus it came about that the Coreans were the first 
participators in the Chinese art of printing, and were the 
first disciples of the great masters of painting, as well as of 
the great manufacturers of porcelain. To them belongs the 
credit of having imparted to the Japanese the artistic and 
scientific secrets which that gifted people have turned to 
such excellent account; and it is a lamentable instance of 
the destructive influences of war that the Coreans, who in 
the early ages played much the same part as the handmaids 
of knowledge that the Italian scholars did at the time of the 
Renaissance, should in these latter days be reduced to the 
state of ignorance and artistic poverty in which we now 
find them. 

But though Corea had succeeded, in a way, in maintaining 
her isolation, it was not to be expected that, after the China 
war of 1860 and the opening up of Japan, she would be 
allowed to preserve her inviolability. As we have already 
pointed out, Russia viewed with envious eyes the commo- 
dious harbours and land-locked bays which surround her 
coasts, and it took, therefore, the Coreans alone by surprise 
when, in 1866, some Russian war-vessels appeared off the 
coast and demanded a right to trade, intimating at the same 
time that if their demand was refused troops would cross 
the northern frontier to enforce the request. To this peremp- 
tory summons the king replied that, being a vassal of the 
Emperor of China, he must refer the matter to him. ‘This 
device succeeded. The emperor raised difficulties and objec- 
tions, and the Russian ships sailed away. In the same year 
a French expedition landed on the coast with the ostensible 
object of protecting the Roman Catholic missionaries. 
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Puffed up by their recent experiences in China, they ex- 
pected to scatter the Coreans with the same ease that they 
had routed the Chinese at Palikiao. But they found to 
their cost that the Coreans are made of sterner stuff, and in 
an engagement, which proved disastrous to the French, the 
Coreans gained a complete victory. Two other expeditions, 
one of which was led by American adventurers and the other 
by a German Jew, and neither of which was deserving of 
sympathy, reached the shores of Corea about the same time. 
Not one of the ill-fated American shipload ever returned to 
tell the tale of their destruction ; and though M. Oppert and 
his friends escaped with their lives, they failed to possess 
themselves of the rumoured buried treasure which was the 
object of their quest. 

The diplomatic grievance which the murder of the Ameri- 
can subjects unfortunately furnished, prompted the despatch 
to Corea of two expeditions consisting of ships of the United 
States navy. The first returned, having accomplished 
nothing; and the second, after some slight successes, was 
somewhat hastily withdrawn. But the position was fast 
becoming dangerous. It was obvious that the European 
powers would not long submit to be diplomatically excluded 
from the country, or to see their subjects murdered if they 
ventured by chance to trespass on her shores. It was time, 
therefore, for the Chinese Government to take such steps as 
they might deem to be best calculated to keep the peace. 
Fortunately, as in the case of the Manchurian imbroglio, 
the emperor put the matter into the hands of Li Hung- 
chang, and that statesman promptly acted with his usual 
wisdom. ‘To have sent troops into the country in support 
of the king’s forces would have been to incur a direct re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the kingdom, while to stand 
aside and do nothing would be to allow the king to court 
certain disaster. He therefore took a middle course, and 
placed a considerable force on the Corean frontier in such a 
position that in any emergency they might be readily avail- 
able, while being so stationed they could neither hurt the 
susceptibility of the king nor involve China in difficulties 
with European countries. This was in 1875, and the effect 
of his influence thus acquired was shortly demonstrated by 
the negotiation, at his instigation, of the Japanese treaty of 
that year. Four years later the Russians made another 
attempt to open up commercial relations with Corea, but 
were again frustrated ; nor did the Duke of Genoa succeed 
any better on behalf of his countrymen. But events had 
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marched rapidly since 1875, and Li Hung-chang now saw 
plainly that the only way to prevent the country from falling 
into the hands of Russia was to throw it open to all the 
powers, and he therefore urged the king to make treaties of 
commerce with such countries as were in a position to de- 
mand such a privilege. Thus we have the strange spectacle 
of a Chinese statesman compelling a vassal state to pursue a 
line of policy which his own countrymen recently resisted 
tooth and nail, and which, though they have now adopted, 
they persistently keep within the very narrowest limits 
which are compatible with treaty obligations. But though 
this measure unquestionably affords a support to Chinese 
interests in Corea, it by no means forms a complete safeguard 
to them. This the recent report of the existence of a secret 
treaty between Russia and Corea is enough to show. It is 
probable that this rumour arose from the signature of a 
convention with reference to trade on the Tumen river, since 
a document of the importance of such a secret treaty could 
hardly have been arranged at Seoul without the knowledge of 
the resident foreign ministers and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. But the currency of the rumour points to the fact 
that Russian intrigues are still rife in Corea, and in these 
circumstances it behoves the Chinese Government to take 
some decided step to put an end to the somewhat equivocal 
negotiations which have of late suggested doubts as to the 
reality of its suzerainty over that country. 

But it was not without many murmurs that the Corean 
people assented to the new order of things, and even after 
the treaties had been concluded there was still a strong 
party in the country which considered that the king had 
sold his birthright fora mess of pottage. These malcon- 
tents were not long in giving violent expression to their 
opinions. On the evening of December 4, 1884, an out- 
break occurred in the capital, in course of which the 
Japanese legation was burnt to the ground, some members 
of the staff were murdered, and the remainder fought their 
way with difficulty to the coast. One curious incident of 
the affray was the supposed murder of the queen, whose 
life was really saved by the self-sacrifice of a lady of the court 
who, so soon as the revolution broke out, volunteered to 
personate her mistress and so to facilitate her escape. The 
ruse was, on the main point, successful, and it was not until 
the Chinese troops had restored order that the queen re- 
appeared, and that the rebels learned that they had 
mistaken their intended victim. That, though it has since 
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smouldered, the fire of discontent still exists, has been un- 
fortunately evidenced during the last few weeks, when we 
have seen another and an even fiercer demonstration against 
the progressive policy of the Government. But these out- 
breaks are but the natural ebullition of the discontent which 
must inevitably accompany a direct change of policy in a 
despotic country when that change is in opposition to the 
traditions of the people. We have witnessed similar up- 
heavals, provoked by the same cause, in China and Japan. 
And in Corea, as in those countries, they will cease to occur 
when the people understand that their self-interest is on the 
side of the innovation. 

It was shortly after the conclusion of the treaties that 
Mr. Carles made the two visits to Corea which he has 
described in the present volume. In many respects his work 
is a disappointing one. The subject is of great interest, and 
very little is known about either the country or the people. 
He had, therefore, a great opportunity, and he has missed it. 
If it be taken as being merely an account of a sporting tour, 
it might be allowed to pass, but if we are asked to regard it 
as a description of Corea we are obliged to pronounce against 
it. The contents are somewhat disjointed, and are too 
minutely personal to be of general interest. Incidentally, 
however, he throws some side lights on the political and 
social condition of the country, and we will attempt to draw 
these into focus for the benefit of our readers. 

That the government of the country should be based on 
the Chinese model is only what might be expected when the 
influence that China has exercised in Corea in the past is 
borne in mind. We find the same system of despotism 
tempered by democracy in the two countries. We find the 
king absolutely supreme so long as he governs in harmony 
with the national aspirations ; and we find the people sub- 
mitting, up to a certain point, to a tyranny which appears 
inconceivable. Punishment by death is enforced for crimes 
which in western lands would be regarded as worthy of a 
few months’ imprisonment, and barbarous chastisement is 
often inflicted for no crime whatever. Mr. Carles relates an 
incident in point. On one occasion, when travelling, he 
thought that his midday halt seemed to be unnecessarily 
prolonged, and he went out into the road to seek the cause. 

‘ There,’ he writes, ‘ we found two of the pony drivers stretched on 
the ground, and some soldiers beating them on their bare buttocks 
with flat rods. Naturally we inquired the reason, and, pending an 
answer, the flogging stopped. It turned out that the soldiers who 
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formed our escort should have been relieved at this village, as it lay 
in a new jurisdiction, but no men had turned up, and the official who 
accompanied us laid the blame for the men’s non-appearance on the 
pony drivers. We interceded on their behalf. The official protested. 
urging that it was good for Coreans to be flogged. The soldiers stood 
awaiting orders, the drivers lay shivering on the ground, and the 
crowd gathered round to examine us. At length the official gave way, 
and the men were allowed to depart.’ 


The general condition of the people is one of squalid 
misery, and even the king’s palace compares unfavourably 
with the residences of Chinese officials of high rank. But 
though surrounded by everything that is mean and 
dirty, it is remarkable that the most notable features in 
the outward appearance of the men are the imperturbable 
mildness of their manners and the pure whiteness of their 
long robes. Experience has abundantly shown that their 
mildness of manner may very easily be exchanged for 
ferocity and deeds of daring, but their white robes appear 
to be never sullied or disturbed. Sentimentalists may 
possibly be inclined to consider this white outer clothing 
emblematic of the singular love of decency which belongs 
to the people. But we should be sorry to credit their 
prudery with the superficiality which this would imply. No 
whited sepulchre ever showed a fairer front and contained 
a relatively fouler interior than these white-coated gentry. 
But their prudery is beyond question. Not only are the 
women of the better classes preserved generally, as in some 
other eastern countries, from the public gaze, but during 
certain hours of the evening the streets and thoroughfares 
are sacred to them, and men are forbidden to waik abroad 
during those arcane seasons. If by chance a lady is com- 
pelled to go out in the daytime, the sight of man is held 
fully to justify her in seeking protection in any house she 
may be near. To western ideas the only possible excuse 
for such excessive bashfulness would be the excessive beauty 
of the bashful ones. But Mr. Carles’s description of their 
personal appearance robs them of this apology. ‘ Their 
‘ faces,’ he writes, speaking of those he encountered, ‘ bore 
‘ the signs of small-pox, hard work, and hard fare. <A short 
‘ bodice worn over the shoulders left the breasts exposed, 
“and the dirt of their clothes, the lack of beauty of any 
‘kind, and the squalor in which they lived, gave a most 
‘unpleasant impression of Corean women in general.’ But 
even if this were not so, the dress which they wear renders 
it quite immaterial whether their features resemble those of 
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Miranda or Sycorax. Not even the most beautiful of her 
sex could look anything but unsightly habited in the 
Corean fashion, with a green mantle thrown over the 
head and drawn round the face, leaving only the eyes 
exposed ; while loose baggy trousers, bunched up at the hips, 
white socks, and straw sandals complete an attire which 
would conceal the beauties of Venus. 

Fortunately, however, for Corea, the infusion of people of 
other Asiatic races has produced a variety of facial types in 
the country. Among those distinguished by Mr. Carles 
were Manchus—men with straight-cut features and bushy 
whiskers ; others with round ruddy faces; some with dis- 
tinctly Jewish features ; and some few with blue eyes. The 
effect of this mixture of races has been that in some parts 
of the country the pure Corean type remains in abeyance, 
and in one out-of-the-way district Mr. Carles was introduced 
at a mandarin’s house to some ladies whose features com- 
pletely belied their Corean origin. These fair damsels were 
in attendance on the mandarin, and stood with unveiled 
faces among the retainers. To Mr. Carles’s astonishment, 
the mandarin asked his opinion of their beauty. ‘ And,’ he 
adds, ‘ the girls seemed as anxious for my verdict as the 
‘ magistrate himself,’ 

But among the genuine Coreans excessive prudery is not 
confined to the female sex. Unlike almost all Asiatics, the 
Corean men are to Europeans in this respect what Europeans 
are to most of the peoples of Asia. They have a rooted 
abhorrence of allowing any part of the person to appear 
undraped. And the only communication which the Duke of 
Genoa succeeded, during his visit in 1880, in getting from 
the shore was a remonstrance against the impropriety of 
allowing the sailors to bathe, and of thus preventing the 
villagers in the neighbourhood from leaving their homes ! 

The country, which contains an area of 90,000 square 
miles and a population of 10,000,000, consists of a central 
mountain system with a margin of lowlands along the coasts. 
It is not productive, but both hill and dale contribute certain 
quantities to the national wealth. From the mountains a 
considerable supply of gold is procured every year—in 1886 
400,000/, worth was exported—and if European machinery 
were employed the supply might probably be increased a 
hundredfold. But, like the Chinese Government, the Corean 
authorities fear to sanction mining lest the congregations of 
violent men, who would be likely to be attracted by the 
sight of gold, should cause riots and confusion. This is 
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their true reason; but as to confess to it would be to acknow- 
ledge weakness and incapacity, they substitute for it the 
high-sounding Chinese maxim that to dig into the bowels 
of the earth is to insult the great mother of mankind. 

Ginseng is the next most valuable export. The root of 
this plant—the Aralia ginseng-—is believed by the Chinese 
and the neighbouring peoples to be possessed of extraordi- 
nary tonic and recuperative qualities. Old men are said to 
regain by its use the vigour and attributes of youth, and 
young roués are known to restore their strength and faculties 
by means of its almost magical powers. The plant grows 
wild in both Manchuria and Corea, and the search for the 
roots is a recognised and remunerative trade among the 
people. The fortunate finder of a root four or five inches 
long may hope to realise 10/. for it in the market; while 
those plants which are fine enough to be chosen for the use 
of the Emperor of China are paid for at the rate of half as 
much again. The cultivated species is much less valuable, 
but the right to grow it is deemed a sufficient privilege to 
justify the farmers in paying high license-fees to the royal 
exchequer. Beans, also, are grown in large quantities, and 
form the third principal article of export. According to 
consular reports, the trade of the country is increasing, as 
indeed the figures show. The total value of the foreign 
import and export trade in 1885 was 571,002I., and in 1886 
728,9251. On the other hand, it is reported that the 
Japanese merchants, who were the first foreign settlers on 
the coast, are gradually being starved out; and when the 
most roseate view of the mercantile position is taken, it can- 
not be hoped that Corea will ever assume more than a very 
subordinate place in the eastern commercial world. 

Unlike Corea, both in its present and prospective condi- 
tions, the great western province of China, Sze-ch’uen, 
already possesses a large and flourishing trade, and shows a 
capacity for an almost boundless developement of its com- 
merce. Its marts are crowded with eager buyers and sellers, 
its rivers are alive with trading junks, and the villages are 
the substantial homes of well-to-do farmers and a contented 
peasantry. In extent it equals France, with as good a 
climate and a far larger population. Its soil produces every 
food crop in abundance, and the opium and tobacco grown 
within its borders have earned a well-deserved reputation 
for flavour and substance. Minerals, also, exist in the 
mountains, and, in fact, everything calculated to increase 
the prosnerity of the province is found in this highly favoured 
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region. One very needful thing is, however, withheld from 
it. It has tolerably easy trade routes into Yunnan on the 
south, and into Shensi on the north; but the markets so 
reached are as nothing compared with the rich and busy 
marts of Eastern China. From these commercial centres 
Szech’uen is almost entirely cut off. The great river, the 
Yangtzu-kiang, is there, but the same rugged and moun- 
tainous features which make the roads which traverse the 
country between Sze-ch’uen and the cities of the eastern 
plain impassable, except by men on foot or by lightly laden 
mules, have created in the river’s bed such whirling rapids 
and eddying currents that the passage by boat is always 
attended with danger, and often with loss and shipwreck. 

Rising in the Min mountains of Tibet, the river, which in 
its early course is known as the River of Golden Sand, takes 
a south-easterly course, and enters the Chinese province of 
Yunnan at the Pass of Imperial Victory. Thence it runs to the 
north-east through Sze-ch’uen, and, after forcing its way 
through the mount:in barriers of that province, rushes over 
a succession of rapids which boil and foam at the foot of 
lofty and perpendicular cliffs, on to the great plain which 
stretches from Hupeh to the sea. Until of late years no 
foreign keel ever advanced further up the river than Nan- 
king, but now the 1,000 miles which separate Shanghai and 
Ichang in H[upeh are as familiar to the captains of the 
regular steamers as the Thames up to Richmond is to the 
masters of the river boats. But beyond this point Nature 
seems to have decided that no advance is to be made, and 
impious men who fly in the face of her decree do so at 
infinite peril to life and goods. Even if fortune should so 
far befriend them as to enable them to land their junk-borne 
goods at the wharves of Chungking, they are to be congratu- 
lated if they have not consumed more than five or six weeks 
in traversing the intervening 400 miles. In one week goods 
can be earried by steamer over the 1,000 miles from Shanghai 
to Ichang, and were one such steamer to turn back from that 
point, and sail for England direct, she might reach the 
London docks before the junks into which she would have 
transferred her cargo could arrive, under the most favourable 
conditions, at Chungking. And the downward voyage, 
although it is naturally much quicker, is attended with great 
danger and with constant loss. 

It is only necessary to state these facts to show under 
what grievous physical disabilities the Sze-ch’uen trade 
labours. But there is another heavy disability which the 
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Government lays on the traffic. As though still further 
to aggravate the difficulty occasioned by the rapids, a 
dozen customs-house stations line the banks of the river be- 
tween Ichang and Cljungking, each of which exacts a toll on 
passing merchandise. Under the Transit Pass system goods 
can be carried from Shanghai to [chang by making a single 
payment at the port of shipment; and so well has this 
worked in the interests of foreign trade that, when the 
Chefoo Convention was under consideration in 1876, it was 
proposed that the system should be allowed to extend to 
Chungking, and that that town should be constituted a 
treaty port. 

To this proposal the Chinese were opposed on principle. 
We have seen the courses of action they adopted in Man- 
churia and Corea to protect themselves against forcible 
invasion, and although in this case they had no fear of 
active aggression, they at all times cherish a dread of the 
insidious advent of foreigners in the interior with their 
steamers, their railways, and their new ideas. They re- 
cognise the danger of putting the new wine of western ideas 
into the old bottles of Chinese polity; and though frankly 
admitting that the time must come when it will be necessary 
to provide the new wine, they desire to wait until they shall 
be able gradually to exchange the old bottles for new ones. 

Unquestionably there is much to be said for this view. 
We most of us know men of vigorous minds who, having 
been brought up in narrow creeds and contracted ideas, have 
suddenly been deluged with advanced speculations. For a 
time the result is deplorable. The old moralities which have 
served for their practical guidance are thrown to the winds, 
and they are quite unfit to steer their courses by the new lights. 
What is true of individuals is true also of nations, and the 
sudden infusion of western ideas into Chinese life would doubt- 
less cause every joint of the national framework to creak 
and strain. The ties which now bind together the social 
relationships would be loosened, the political faith of the 
people would be shaken, and for a time there would be 
general confusion and impotence. 

This is the secret motive which underlies the opposition 
of the Government to the residence of foreigners in the 
interior. But it is obviously one which is not calculated to 
enlist the sympathies of the people, who, with the instinct for 
forbidden fruit common to humanity, might desire to taste 
the apple of knowledge should it be offered to them. To 
them, therefore, it was necessary to appeal through the tender 
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channel of self-interest; and the officials and gentry have 
successfully led them into the popularerror that the adoption of 
steamers, railways, and the other time-saving appliances of the 
‘foreign devils,’ would involve the ruin of boatmen, carters, 
and all those who now earn their living by attending to the 
wants of travellers. By this manceuvre the people have been 
brought into line with the officials; and it was no easy 
matter, therefore, for Sir Thomas Wade to induce Li Hung- 
chang, whoacted as the Plenipotentiary of China in the matter 
of the Chefoo Convention, to agree even to a conditional clause 
opening Chungking to foreign trade, and the upper waters 
of the Yangtzu to steamer traffic. That the consent was 
given grudgingly may be judged from the terms of the clause 
which set out that arrangements for the opening of the port 
of Chungking to foreign trade may be taken into considera- 
tion so soon as steamers have succeeded in ascending the 
river thus far. 

It is possible that Li Hung-chang may have thought that 
this condition would have the effect of postponing the fulfil- 
ment of the obligation to the Greek Kalends. And it is possible 
that he may be right. Mr. Little, however, thinks differently, 
and has been now for some time prepared to attempt to 
carry a steamer over the stormy waters between Ichang and 
Chungking as soon as he can gain the requisite permission 
from Peking. That, in the interests of foreign merchants 
and of the people of Szech’uen, this would be a desirable 
thing to do, there can be no doubt; and Mr. Little pro- 
fesses the most profound belief in the possibility of making 
the passage in a steel steamer which he has had constructed 
for the purpose. If, however, any reader of his book should 
doubt the practicability of the attempt, it will be the author’s 
own fault ; for so vivid is his description of the dangers and 
difficulties of the rapids, that it will doubtless raise in many 
minds misgivings as to the result of his effort. In order to 
make a preliminary survey of the route, he made the voyage 
ina light native boat; and he thus describes his ascent of 
one of the many rapids :— 


‘A fleet of big junks—fifty or sixty—being moored under the point 
on the left bank, waiting their turn to tow up, our Laota (captain) 
selected the right, or south bank, and thus hoped to avoid a delay of 
possibly two days. But the south bank forming the outer edge of the 
sweep, the current is more violent and the bank precipitous. A 
gigantic whirlpool immediately below the rapid has hollowed out a 
bay in the rocks on the south bank, and where the eddy meets the 
downward rush a sharp point projects which is a ticklish place for a 
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boat in the hands of trackers to round in safety. Our Laota having 
decided to take this course, we crossed the river, paddled up the eddy, 
which was running with unusual force, Janded our trackers, and drove 
the boat's nose into the broken torrent while the eddy was still acting 
on her stem. The rudder ceased to act; our boat on entering the 
down current suddenly shot out towards the middle of the stream. 
The trackers were thrown down, and two badly hurt by being dragged 
over the rocks, while the boat heeled over, threatening to capsize on 
the instant. Fortunately our trackers promptly cast off the tow- 
line in the nick of time, and we incurred no other danger 
than being swept violently down stream in the eight-knot cur- 
rent. Fortunately the up-river breeze still held, and the two men 
left cn board were able to set the sail in time to get steerage way 
upon the boat before she drifted on the rocks below, and the Laota 
succeeded in steering her into the eddy on the safer left bank, with 
nothing lost but the result of the morning's toil. As we suddenly 
broached to and lay over for a minute in the boiling surf, a cry of 
“Ta chang” rose from the crowds on the shore, this being the technical 
term for this often disastrous accident. Our Laota now decided to 
wait his turn on the left bank, which we got up successfully, the 
water being shallow, and with po more harm than a few bumps on 
the rounded boulders along the shore.’ 


Unpleasant as these experiences of Mr. Little were, other 
passengers constantly fare even worse than he did. Not 
lopg ago Mr. Consul Gardner and two friends were upset in 
a neighbouring rapid, when they lost all their baggage, and 
owed the preservation of their lives entirely to the lifeboat 
which is stationed at the foot of the raging water. A few 
months previously, also, the junk carrying the commander- 
in-chief of the province of Hupeh was capsized, and the 
general’s two sons with several of his suite were drowned. 
On several occasions when en route Mr. Little saw boatmen 
drying in the sun the merchandise recovered from wrecked 
boats, and he reckons that ‘the loss of junks and merchan- 
‘ dise in the rapids between Ichang and Chungking amounts 
‘to about 24 per cent. of the value of the traffic.’ In 
ordinary circumstances a junk of 15@ tons carries a crew of 
over a hundred men, of whom some seventy or eighty are 
trackers, who, at infinite risk to life and limb, drag the boat 
through the surging waters. It is in such a current, one in 
which fish which are too large to hide in the crannies in the 
rocks cannot live, that Mr. Little expects his steamer will 
survive. It possibly may do so; but even then one small 
steamer, which will have to be kept, like the Salaminian 
galley, for great occasions, will not vitally affect the trade on 
the river; and muchas Mr. Little’s courage and perseverance 
are to be admired, it may be doubted whether any practical 
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result will be obtained until a channel is made by clearing 
away some of the rocks from the bed of the river. 

The tone of Mr. Little’s remarks on subjects unconnected 
with his venture are not such as to encourage us to put im- 
plicit faith in his judgement. There is an unpleasant air 
of intolerance about his criticisms on those who may happen 
to differ from him, and on Chinamen generally. Notably 
this is the case with regard to missionaries, at whose suc- 
cesses he sneers, and on whose converts he throws doubt and 
derision. 

We have added Lieutenant Mill’s short account of his 
journey from Peking to the Yangtzii to the list of books at 
the head of this article, in order to point the contrast be- 
tween Mr. Little’s views on subjects of international interest 
and those of this traveller. In the charming account Mr. 
Mill gives of his journey there breathes the spirit of kindly 
tolerance and wide sympathy, which made him a welcome 
guest, whether at Chinese inns, Roman Catholic stations, or 
Protestant missions. By him every attempt to raise men to 
a higher level is recognised as a distinct good; and in his 
charitable view of the labours of others he finds no room for 
carping criticism and unkindly innuendoes. His attitude 
towards the Chinese also is that of a sympathetic and honest 
observer ; and it is by the presence of such men in the 
country that the prejudices and misapprehensions of the 
Chinese with regard to foreigners and their intentions will 
best be combated. 

In reviewing the political position at the present time, it 
cannot but be gratifying to the national feeling to see how 
the straightforward and considerate policy of the British 
Government, as reflected by the Legation in Peking, has 
gained the confidence and good-will of the Chinese cabinet. 
The several questions which have of late years arisen in 
dispute between the two countries—such for instance as the 
murder of Margery, the annexation of Upper Burma, and 
the invasion of Sikkim, and which, if handled in a narrow or 
dictatorial spirit, may have created ill-will and lasting 
resentment—-have happily confirmed the Chinese in their 
belief in the strict honesty of our intentions and the 
ubsence of any desire on our part to encroach upon their 
borders. Unfortunately their relations with Russia on the 
north, and France on the south, have produced an opposite 

effect. The unremitting efforts of Russia to advance south- 
wards, which have been but half concealed by preliminary 
diplomatic assurances, and stand wholly confessed by her 
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course of subsequent action, have created a profound feeling 
of distrust in the minds of Chinese statesmen; while the 
policy of aggrandisement pursued by France in Tonquin has 
aroused a feeling of hostility towards that power to which 
the uncompromising protectorate she has been in the habit 
of exercising over the Roman Catholic missionaries of all 
nationalities has added force and bitterness. 

As we have already pointed out, it is impossible not to feel 
some sympathy with the Russians in their desire to secure a 
port in the Pacific where free ingress and egress may be 
secured for their ships at any time of the year. But it is 
equally impossible to feel anything but amazement at the 
folly, and wonder at the recklessness, of the French aggres- 
sions in Tonquin. ‘You come to China,’ said a French 
official once to an English consul, ‘ with your merchandise ; 
‘ we with our ideas.’ And this is true not only of China, 
but also of Tonquin. Having wasted vast sums of money 
and poured out streams of blood, they have overrun the 
country—it cannot be said that they have conquered or sub- 
dued it—and with what result? The foreign trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of the English, Chinese, and Germans, 
while the French inhabitants, under the demoralising in- 
fluence of Eastern life, which appears to have a particularly 
pernicious effect on the French character, are rapidly lower- 
ing their own ideas to those of the surrounding nations. 
Fortunately we are free from the temptations which have 
proved too much for the virtue of Russia and the self- 
restraint of France. We have given abundant proofs of our 
friendly feeling towards China, and of our desire to fall in 
with her wishes; and we have every confidence that a con- 
tinuance of the same wise and considerate policy will still 
further unite the two empires in the bonds of peace and 
goodwill. 
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Art. VIII.—The Life of the Right Honourable Stratford Can- 
ning, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., G.C.B., &c. From 
his Memoirs and Private and Official Papers. By StanLey 
LanE-Poo.te. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1888. 


HE life of such a man as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
could scarcely fail to be interesting, even if written 
with a much smaller amount of literary skill than Mr. Lane- 
Poole has at his disposal. As it is, the author, or rather the 
editor, has accomplished his task with great industry and 
ability. He is, indeed, occasionally guilty of somewhat 
ambitious writing; and in some of his comments on the 
course of events we find ourselves in disagreement with his 
conclusions; but he has been for the most part satisfied with 
leaving his hero to tell his own story and to explain his own 
conduct, sometimes, indeed, at a length which might have 
been curtailed with advantage. This result is mainly due 
to the author’s very natural desire to Jet Lord Stratford 
speak for himself, and to the immense mass of materials 
placed at his disposal. 

When approaching his 80th year Lord Stratford com- 
menced writing his memoirs, and continued the task at 
intervals till within a few days of his death, at the age of 
94. These memoirs, we are told, are fairly consecutive down 
to 1829. After that date they become fragmentary, though 
still ‘full of interest.’ Such as they are, they form the 
backbone of the present work, but are largely extended 
from Lord Stratford’s official despatches, of which about 
15,000 have passed through Mr. Lane-Poole’s hands, and 
from his private letters and correspondence with not only his 
personal friends and relations, but also successive secretaries 
of state, ambassadors, and naval or military commanders-in- 
chief. Mr. Lane-Poole has also drawn largely from a special 
class of papers, to which he gives the name of ‘local com- 
‘ munications.’ These are the instructions written for the 
dragomans when sent on a message to the ministers of the 
Porte, with the replies as noted by the dragomans, which 
have been preserved to the number of many thousands, 
now forming a most valuable, as strictly contemporary, re- 
cord of opinion and of daily work. The mere reading through 
such a pile of manuscript must have been exceedingly 
laborious; the more so, as much, perhaps most of it, had 
little biographical or permanent interest ; and if, in the end, 
the author has passed some pages which might better have 
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been omitted or abstracted, those will most readily excuse 
the error who have themselves gone through similar drudgery 
and been subjected to a similar temptation. 

The interest of Lord Stratford’s career is due not alone to 
the importance of his services, but, in an almost equal degree, 
to the number of them, ranging over a period of fifty-two 
years. His long life and sustained intellectual power are in 
themselves phenomenal: his reminiscences, extending back 
over three generations, reach into the fourth; and events long 
ranked in the history of the past are now brought before us 
as things of the living present. It is with a feeling akin to 
awe that we find a man writing but a few years ago of his 
recollections of a schoolboy holiday in celebration of Lord 
Howe’s victory ; of his listening to a speech ‘delivered by 
‘ William Pitt ;’ or of his seeing the ‘ grand procession of 
‘king, lords, and commons, which went to St. Paul’s to 
‘ return thanks for the great naval victories.’ This thanks- 
giving was on December 19, 1797, when Stratford Canning 
was eleven years old. He was born on November 4, 1786. 

After a more than respectable, but not exceptionally 
brilliant, term at Eton, he went up to Cambridge in 1806 
as a scholar of King’s College. His stay there was short. In 
the following spring he was appointed by his cousin, George 
Canning, who then became Foreign Secretary, to a junior 
post in the Foreign Office ; and in the autumn of 1807 he was 
attached to the special and fruitless embassy to Copenhagen. 
He does not seem, however, to have vacated his scholarship 
till 1808, when he was appointed secretary of the embassy 
sent to negotiate peace at Constantinople. Even then he 
understood that the arrangement was merely temporary, that 
he was to retain his post in the Foreign Office, ‘though with- 
‘out receiving the salary,’ and might look forward to com- 
pleting his residence at Cambridge. Fate had decreed it 
otherwise. Diplomacy he was forced into, and in diplomacy 
he remained for the rest of his life. 

The circumstances of Mr. Adair’s embassy have long been 
matter of history. The Turks had been coquetting with the 
French alliance and the Berlin decree, although, alone of all 
the continental Powers, they had not yet accepted it. They 
wished to remain neutral, but were dazzled and intimidated 
by the French successes. In the preceding year Admiral 
Duckworth had been sent to lend material support to the 
English ambassador, Mr. Arbuthnot; but, after forcing his 
way through the Dardanelles, he failed in his attempt to 
bring pressure on the Porte, and had been glad to effect 
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a safe retreat into the Mediterranean, Mr. Arbuthnot ac- 
companying him. It was now, after more than eighteen 
months of doubtful hostilities, believed that the Porte was 
more peaceably inclined, or was at any rate disposed to 
negotiate. Mr. Adair accordingly arrived in the Dardanelles 
on November 11, 1808, but he was not permitted to pass. A 
plenipotentiary was sent to confer with him. The Turks, 
fearful of offending Napoleon, were bent on delay; and ‘no 
‘ stone was left unturned by the French in order to dissuade 
‘ or to deter the Porte from accepting our terms.’ Between 
Adair in the Dardanelles and the French chargé d’affaires 
at Constantinople it was a match of intrigue and bluster. 
The Frenchman appealed to Austerlitz or Jena, and threatened 
the Emperor’s wrath ; the Englishman spoke of Vimeiro and 
the convention of Cintra, taking care that the incidents lost 
nothing in the telling; and the news of the war between 
England and Russia probably turned the scale. Notwith- 
standing the recent hostilities, the Turks felt instinctively that 
the enemy of Russia must be their friend, and that the ally 
of Russia was not to be trusted; thus, after two weary 
months had dragged along, the Treaty of the Dardanelles was 
signed on January 5, 1809. This treaty was, strangely 
enough, the turning point of young Canning’s career, and he 
has himself told how it came to pass. 

‘ Late one evening,’ he says, ‘ almost immediately after the conclusion 
of peace, as I was pacing the deck with Mr. Adair, he suddenly turned 
round to me and said that, after the exchange of ratifications, he was to 
be the king’s ambassador at Constantinople; but that, instead of 
remaining there, he was to go on to Vienna in the same character, as 
soon as our relations with Austria would admit of it. He then in- 
quired whether I should like to have the appointment of secretary to 
the Turkish embassy, which, on his departure, might lead to my 
having for a time the direction of its affairs as minister plenipotentiary. 
After expressing my thanks for his kindness, I assured him that I had 
no wish but to resume my office in England, and that the proposed 
opening in diplomacy, if realised in my favour, would only take me 
away from a line which I preferred. There, to the best of my recol- 
lection, our conversation dropped; but [ presume that he persisted in 
his idea, as in due time my commission, agreeably to what he had 
suggested, came out together with his letters of credence.’ 

And with the commission came a private letter from his 
cousin, the Foreign Secretary :-— 

‘I have great pleasure in sending you your appointment of minister 
plenipotentiary, although I hope you may not soon have occasion to 
make use of it. Mr. Adair’s reports of you, and yours of him, lead 
me to wish that he may continue where he is, and you with him; at 
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the same time that I feel myself justified on public grounds in doing 
what, on private grounds alone, you know me well enough to know I 
would not do, in your favour, in the event of his coming away.’ 


The course of affairs at Vienna, the French victories, 
and the treaty of Schénbrunn, necessarily modified Mr. 
Adair’s programme. He did not leave Turkey till July 
1810, and then only to return to England; Canning, by 
virtue of the dormant commission, becoming minister pleni- 
potentiary. He was not yet twenty-four when the responsi- 
bilities of the post fell on him, increased in an extraordinary 
degree by the entire want of instructions from home. 

‘ The instructions,’ he says, ‘ under which I had to act were simply 
those addressed to the Jate ambassador, in so far as they remained in 
vigour. They could not of course be followed without due attention 
to fresh experience and change of circumstances. No provision had 
been made in them for my particular guidance when left alone, and it 
is remarkable that during the whole term of my independent service 
I received no further directions on any but the most ordinary matters. 
This is the more strange, as our Minister for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Wellesley, enjoyed so high a reputation for talent and activity. To 
the best of my remembrance, the most important despatch addressed to 
me by him related to some manuscript copies of classical works sup- 
posed to have been stored away in the Seraglio. I concluded that the 
great man overlooked so insignificant a youth as myself, until it came 
to my knowledge that his brother at Caciz fared no better. ... In 
one instance no official communication reached me in the space of 
fifteen weeks.’ 

He was thus thrown entirely on his own resources; and 
though at first the business was not of a high political 
character, it was important, and proved embarrassing. The 
Archipelago was swarming with French privateers, which 
were permitted to carry their prizes into Turkish ports and 
there sell them. Repeated instances of this violation of 
neutrality called forth indignant protests from Canning ; 
but the English force in those waters was very small. 
Sir Charles Cotton wrote that it was impossible to spare 
more ships; and Sir Edward Pellew, who succeeded to 
the command in 1811, declined to do so without definite 

instructions from the Admiralty. The Porte, indeed, readily 
enough promised firmans forbidding the sheltering of pri- 
vateers; but French influence was very strong; French 
prestige was overwhelming; and the firmans were either not 
sent out, or were ignored at the several ports. Under these 
circumstances Canning decided to accept the responsibility, 
and called on the senior naval officer in the Archipelago to 
take the law into his own hands, although, by the Treaty of 
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the Dardanelles, the ‘ three mile’ rule had been extended to 
Turkey. The senior officer at that time was Commander 
Hope, of the ‘ Espoir,’ known a few years later, when in 
command of the ‘Endymion,’ by his capture of the United 
States frigate ‘ President.’ He now, on the receipt of Can- 
ning’s letter, ‘entered the port of Napoli di Romania, and 
‘demanded the restitution of the prizes detained piratically 
‘ by a I'rench privateer under the guns of that fortress. The 
‘ privateer ran his prizes ashore and burned them; several 
‘shots were fired by our corvette; the fortress remained 
‘mute.’ The Porte, of course, complained; but Canning 
justified his action on the ground of the Turks having first 
violated their own neutrality by sheltering the privateers and 
prizes. ‘I had never reason,’ he writes, ‘to suppose that 
‘the Government at home blamed my conduct. The desired 
‘ impression was made, and its eventual result left nothing 
‘ to be wished.’ 

But before this troublesome business was settled, one of 
greater political importance gave Canning the opportunity 
to exhibit his strength and tact in a measure that he 
never excelled in the whole course of his long career. 
Since the Treaty of Tilsit, Russia had been apparently bound 
to the interests of France: she had declared war against 
England, and had found matter of quarrel with Turkey, 
where she was free to seek her own advantage. Russian 
troops had occupied the Principalities; and through the 
summers of 1809 and 1810 there had been severe fighting 
on the Danube, with no very unequal result. As long as 
Russia continued hostile to England and friendly to France, 
her war with Turkey was not, in itself, hurtful to English 
interests; nor could England interfere, save so far as the 
presence of her fleet in the Baltic could divert part of the 
Russian forces. In the autumn of 1810, however, the fortune 
of war seemed to declare against the Turks, who, after some 
encouraging successes, sustained a severe defeat, followed 
by the loss of Rustchnk and Giorgevo. The Sultan’s 
ministers were alarmed, and requested the active interven- 
tion of England : something, they thought, might be done in 
the Baltic; and, ‘either by arms or negotiation,’ Russia 
could be forced to make a peace ‘ by which the integrity of 
‘the Ottoman empire should be secured.’ The difficulty 
was that, whilst the Russians would expect to reap the re- 
ward of their success, the Turks positively refused ‘ to treat 
‘on any basis iny olving a cession of territory.’ 

It was just at this time that Canning had hints of a pos- 
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sible rupture between France and Russia; in that case peace 
would be concluded between Russia and England, and peace 
between Russia and Turkey would be desirable. It became, 
therefore, his immediate object to bring the Porte into a 
more conciliatory frame of mind, so as to render negotiations 
possible. But the Turkish ministers were obstinate and 
suspicious ; they refused all concession, and spoke of their 
resources, of their ability to defend themselves. Canning 
expressed his gratification at hearing this; he looked for- 
ward, he said, ‘ with hope and impatience to the moment 
‘when these resources should be employed against the 
‘enemy, so that Russia, if not forced to renounce all her 
‘ pretensions, might at least be defied with impunity.’ 
England might, indeed, be willing to act in the best interests 
of Turkey, with a view to concluding a peace; but ‘if Russia 
‘ was determined to insist on some cession, and the Porte 
‘ equally determined to make none, it could not be effected 
‘by negotiation; the only hope would lie in a vigorous 
‘exercise of force.’ To this end, therefore, must the co- 
operation of England be directed, and ‘an English fleet in 
‘the Black Sea would be most likely to bring the Russians 
‘to the terms desired.’ It had been already offered and re- 
fused ; but the Porte might perhaps be now of another 
opinion. 

No ships, however, could then be spared for this service ; 
but week by week the probability of war between France 
and Russia grew stronger, and with it increased the advisa- 
bility of bringing about a peace between Russia and Turkey. 
The interest of France, on the other hand, called for a con- 
tinuance of the war, and the French chargé d’affaires exerted 
himself to undermine the endeavours of Canning. Both 
Russians and Turks would seem to have been honestly de- 
sirous of peace: the Russians, that they might have their 
hands free for their prospective and more dangerous enemy ; 
the Turks, because their resources were well nigh exhausted. 
But the activity of the French chargé d'affaires, the great 
name of Napoleon, and the extraordinary prestige of the 
French arms, kept alive the natural obstinacy of the Turks; 
they would yield nothing ; and it was not till they had sus- 
tained further severe loss, in October 1811, that the Grand 
Vizier submitted to the clamour of his soldiers, and an 
armistice was agreed on ‘on the basis of a territorial cession 
‘by Turkey up to the river Sereth.’ Plenipotentiaries had 
already met at Rustchuk, but the negotiations seemed to be 
at a dead lock. The Russians, influenced by their decided 
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successes, were persistent ; the Turks, persuaded and threat- 
ened by France and Austria, refused to ratify the prelimi- 
naries, and requested Canning to write on their behalf to 
Italinski, the Russian plenipotentiary. 

The position was one of great difficulty and delicacy, for 
we were still at war with Russia, and Canning had no 
authority to correspond with a Russian official. His master- 
ful readiness to undertake a responsibility stood him in good 
stead; and on February 19, 1812, he wrote to Italinski, in 
cautious terms, indeed, but urging that ‘the conclusion of 
‘ peace between Russia and the Porte would be one obstacle 
‘the less to peace between Russia and England, and, conse- 
‘ quently, to that peace which alone can assure the true 
‘ repose of the universe.’ At the same time he wrote to the 
Turkish plenipotentiary to the effect that ‘ peace between 
‘Russia and Turkey would remove the last chance of a 
‘ reconciliation between Russia and France, and that nothing 
‘ could be more agreeable for the Porte than to be a tranquil 
‘ spectator while her two most dangerous foes mutually 
‘exhausted each other. As far as the Russians were 
concerned, the advances were well received, and Italinski 
was ordered to continue the correspondence. But, mean- 
while, Canning had obtained knowledge of a proposal which 
had been submitted to the Porte for Turkey to join Austria 
and France in war against Russia, and was able to send a 
copy of it to Italinski, whose last scruples it went far to 
remove: he was anxious to set free the troops occupied on 
the Turkish frontier, and still more to prevent any such 
alliance as that now threatened. On the other hand, the 
Porte, quite understanding that England’s efforts for peace 
mainly arose out of her desire to form a strong coalition 
against France, was not unnaturally suspicious that Turkey’s 
interests might be sacrificed. No doubt Canning’s first object 
was to secure the peace; but he seems to have honestly 
endeavoured to gain the best possible terms for Turkey, and 
may be justly accredited with inducing Russia to withdraw 
some of her pretensions; though his inducements might 
have fallen on but barren ground had it not been that, 
towards the end of the negotiation, the Russians were almost 
as anxious for peace as Canning himself. 

‘ The Turks,’ Mr. Lane-Poole says, ‘ were wrong in their suspicions, 
. . « but some excuse may be made for them when it is remembered 
that they had already had more than enough of French, Russian, and 
Austrian intrigue; and it was but natural to suppose that now it was 
the turn of England. The situation was certainly peculiar. When 
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England and Russia were still formally at war, Admiral Tchitchagoft 
wrote to Canning, “ by the express order of the Emperor,” to inform 
him that Italinski was ordered to proceed to Constantinople to arrange 
an alliance with the Porte in concert with the British ambassador.’ 


After many delays and much angry correspondence between 
Canning and the suspicious Turks, the treaty was signed 
at Bucharest, on May 28, 1812, the Russians accepting the 
boundary of the Pruth, and abandoning most of their claims 
in Asia. Moderate as were the cessions under the circum- 
stances, the Turks did not relish them, and to the very last 
contended against them. The contention would have been 
more to the purpose if it could have been made in the field 
with a well-disciplined army, supported by a well-filled 
treasury: a nation that will not, in peace, provide for war, 
has no right to expect favourable results. Hight days after 
the ratification Canning was relieved by Mr. Liston, to 
whom he ‘ joyfully delivered the charge of the mission,’ and 
left for England. He was not yet twenty-six, but he had 
taken rank as a consummate diplomatist. The Government 
expressed their entire approval of his conduct, and 

‘the Emperor of Russia instructed Count Nesselrode to convey to 
Lord Castlereagh his sense of the effectual manner in which “ M. de 
** Canning ”’ had contributed to accelerate the last peace with Turkey, 
“ cet événement si important par les conséquences qu’il devait avoir,” 


and supplemented this communication with the present of a snuff-box, 
with the Czar’s portrait set in diamonds.’ 


A memorandum by the Duke of Wellington, written some 
years later and in misconception of the circumstances of the 
negotiation, bore unwitting testimony in his favour which 
Canning prized more highly than all others put together. 
The Duke was commenting on the effective resistance offered 


by the Russian army of the Danube to the French -in their 
retreat from Moscow, and added: 





‘In respect to the Porte, the British Government seized the earliest 
opportunity of exerting their influence, and succeeded in inducing the 
Porte to make peace with Russia, thus relieving his imperial majesty 
from the contest with the Porte, and from the necessity of defending 
himself on his south-east frontier. Ifthe great statesman who at that 
period conducted the foreign affairs of Great Britain had never ren- 
dered to his own country or the world any other service than those 
above noticed, his name would have gone down to posterity as the man 
who had foreseen and had afterwards seized the opportunity of ren- 
dering to the world the most important service that ever fell to the lot 
of any individual to perform.’ 


The Duke of Wellington did not know that the man to 
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whom his encomium applied was Stratford Canning, and 
that the Marquis Wellesley had absolutely no share in the 
transaction he was praising. 

During the next two years Canning lived in London, 
entering into society in a sedate sort of way, and frequently 
attending the debates in the House of Commons. He would 
fain have taken part in these; but the terms of his pension 
in the diplomatic service, on which he was dependent, 
barred him from parliamentary life. Thus the months 
slipped away till, in April 1814, on the downfall of Napoleon, 
he crossed over to Paris; compared the France he saw with 
the France he had read of; was presented to the king and 
to the Emperor of Russia; and then too, he says, ‘at a 
‘féte given by Prince Schwarzenberg, at St. Cloud, I saw, 
‘and never saw again, the handsome youth who was destined 
‘to hold the reins of empire in Russia, to keep all Europe 
‘in alarm for thirty years, and to close a proud career under 
‘the pressure of a disastrous war.’ He met also Lord 
Castlereagh, who offered him the post of ‘Envoy Extra- 
‘ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary’ to Switzerland, 
which he accepted. The very kind and flattering way in which 
Castlereagh made the offer won Canning’s good opinion. He 
had previously considered him merely as the antagonist of 
his cousin and patron, and seems to have been surprised 
to find him ‘a good-natured, high-minded, generous man,’ 
‘ possessing much good feeling and kindly manner.’ 

It was about this time that Canning published a poem of 
some 250 lines, in heroic verse, under the title of * Buona- 
‘ parte.’ It achieved no great success with the public at 
the time, and is certainly not likely to do so now, though 
Mr. Lane-Poole has reproduced it at full length. It would 
“have been wiser to leave it in the limbo of forgotten 
verses ; its republication can answer no useful end except 
to call attention to the fact that Canning could write verse 
like a gentleman, but not like a poet. In fact, the only 
interest attaching to it is the exaggerated praise it drew 
from Byron, who wrote to Murray, the publisher: ‘I have 
‘no guess at your author, but it is a noble poem, and worth 
‘a thousand odes of anybody’s. ... After reading it, I 
‘really regret, having written my own; I say this very 
. sincerely, albeit unused to think humbly of myself.’ And 
in a subsequent note he added: ‘I do not think less highly 

‘ of “ Buonaparte” for knowing the author. I was aware 
‘that he was a man of talent, but did not suspect him of 
‘ possessing all the family talents in such perfection.’ 
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From Switzerland, whither Canning went almost imme- 
diately on his appointment, he was called in October to 
Vienna, where he was joined, as an additional member, to a 
committee formed for the consideration of Swiss questions. 
These did not prove very engrossing, and left him with 
plenty of leisure to look about him at a time when, as he 
wrote afterwards, ‘ Vienna was crowded with strangers of 
‘ every description. . . . Sovereigns, ministers, and ambas- 
‘sadors were to be met with at every turn. The theatres 
‘ overflowed, and the Prater was enlivened with long lines of 
‘ brilliant equipages.’ Such a company provided both study 
and amusement to a young diplomatist; and his familiar 
letters at this time are full of interest. Talleyrand was 
one of the many acquaintances he made, and of him he 
writes :-— 


‘He is the professor and protector of all that is sound in principle, 
pure in virtue, and venerable in establishment. He can’t bear 
Jacobins, and wonders what people can mean by talking of anything 
but the indefeasible prerogatives of kings and the inalienable rights 
of nations. . . . Some little time ago he was inveighing with great 
vehemence against Jacobinism and Jacobins, when I took the liberty 
of saying to him, “ Votre Altesse en a connu quelques uns.” ‘ Oui,” 
said he, “ je les ai tous connu—il n’y avait entre eux que |’égoisme et 
l'intérét personnel—pas le moindre sentiment pour la patrie.” . 
His manner is pleasing and gentlemanlike. His voice is low and 
monotonous. His address is awkward from his lameness, but not 
embarrassed. His countenance is almost always the same—impassive, 
yet by no means wanting intelligence. . . . It puts me in mind of a 
rapid stream, frozen over smoothly and transparently enough to show 
the current without discovering its bottom. . . . His appearance is 
quizzical. Besides his spindle legs and twisted ankles, which oblige 
him to walk in semicircles, not unlike a bad skater, he wears a 
monstrous coat, and a wig of natural hair in proportion, frizzed with 
great care, discovering, rather coquettishly, « part cf his forehead, 
descending solemnly and profusely over his ears, and terminating, I 
think, in a pigtail behind.’ 


He describes at great length his interviews and conversa- 
tions with the Duke of Wellington, of whom, from first to 
last, he was an enthusiastic admirer, and of whom, many 
years afterwards, he wrote in his memoirs: ‘ On his first 
‘ appearance in public I happened to be with him. He was 
‘ recognised by the people and cheered. He drew himself up 
‘in a stately manner and received their cheers with the 
‘ glasses of his carriage down. The scene went to my heart, 
‘ and for once in my life I kissed a man’s hand.’ 

On the news of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, the con- 
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gress broke up, and Canning returned to Switzerland, 
whence, in the following spring, he went home on leave. At 
this time he married, and in August his bride accompanied 
him to his post. Her presence gave a new charm both to 
the scenery and the society. Unfortunately, she died within 
the year; and Canning, taking a disgust at both diplomacy 
and Switzerland, resolved, at any rate, onachange. It was, 
however, two years before he was relieved, and then only to 
be sent, in a similar capacity, to the United States. His 
life at Washington passed pleasantly enough, but was un- 
eventful, and might have been adequately described in much 
less space than his biographer has devoted to it. In the 
life of a man who did so much, it was scarcely necessary to 
fill forty pages with social reminiscences or anecdotes of primi- 
tive simplicity or barbarism, which might easily be capped, 
and which serve little purpose except to illustrate Canning’s 
singular want of humour. One of his personal adventures 
is thus described. It was at an evening party of a more or 
less formal kind—presidential or diplomatic—that 


‘a trifling incident threatened to destroy his peace of mind. A 
young lady gave him a flower, and he accepted it, and thought it a 
very pretty proceeding. To his dismay, one of his friends informed 
him that this was the recognised form of betrothal at Washington. 
His Excellency, in a terrible state of consternation, rushed to his room, 
and addressed a despatch to the girl, disclaiming any particular signi- 
fication that might be attached to the simple operation of placing a 
flower, given by her fair hands, in his button-hole, and requesting her 
to reply in similar terms. A regular convention was signed, and 
Canning got out of the scrape like a good diplomatist, without cession 
or indemnity.’ 


One letter written during this period—on September 29, 
1821, is interesting, not from its American, but its Eastern 
reference, contrasting, as it seems to do, with his later 
opinions. He says:— 


‘The only very pressing subject of speculation that we enjoy is the 
interchange of massacres between the Turks and the Greeks. . . . To 
me, as an ancient sojurner at Constantinople, the struggle is full of 
interest ; but I have not yet succeeded in persuading myself that the 
Greeks have a chance of recovering their freedom. . . . I speak of 
probabilities: as a matter of humanity, I wish with all my soul that 
the Greeks were put in possession of their whole patrimony, and that 
the Sultan were driven, bag and baggage, into the heart of Asia, or, 
as a provisional measure, that the divided empire which existed four 
centuries ago could be restored.’ 


Greece was, in fact, the focus of the Eastern Question for 
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the next ten or twelve years; and so far as England was 
concerned, the difficulty was increased by the sentimental 
policy of Lord Strangford, the minister at Constantinople, 
who, whilst his Government was anxious to guard against 
Russia using the Greek revolt as a pretext for aggression, 
had preferred endeavouring to obtain material support for 
the insurgents ; and, in direct opposition to his instructions, 
had recommended to Count Nesselrode that ‘a collective 
‘menace of the Powers should be addressed to Turkey.’ 
Shortly after Canning’s return from America, in the autumn 
of 1823, it was arranged that he should again go out to 
Constantinople ; but before he could start, it was determined 
that he should first represent this country at a conference 
which the Czar had invited to assemble at St. Petersburg, 
and discuss a plan for ‘ the pacification and reconstruction 
‘ of Greece,’ retaining the sovereignty of the Porte. The 
proposal, however, became known; and in August 1824 the 
so-called Provisional Government of the Greeks sent an 
indignant remonstrance to the English Foreign Secretary, 
‘ protesting against the Russian proposals as cruel and 
‘ oppressive, and calling upon England to protect the Greeks 
‘in their struggle for liberty against this uninvited and 
‘ tyrannical intervention of the Powers.’ This altered the 
views of the English Government. As both the belligerents 
—Turks and Greeks—protested against the conference, it 
seemed to George Canning useless to hold it, and he signified 
to the Russian minister that England could not take part in 
it. Out of deference to the Czar, however, it was resolved 
that Canning should still go to St. Petersburg, but not to 
enter the conference. The policy of England, he was in- 
structed, was—to prevent the breaking out of new quarrels ; 
by friendly mediation to compose existing differences, or, 
where that was hopeless, to narrow their range as much as 
possible; and, for herself, to maintain ‘an imperturbable 
‘ neutrality ’ in all cases where nothing occurred to affect 
injuriously her interests or honour. In the present instance 
the clause of more immediate import was that as to narrow- 
ing the range of existing hostilities; and Mr. Canning 
instructed his cousin that ‘ to forcible intervention England 
‘ could not be a party, nor, by consequence, to councils that 
‘might lead to it;’ and, to put this on a clear footing, ‘a 
‘ previous and public disavowal of force’ by all the Powers 
was a necessary preliminary to England’s intervention. 
Nothing has ever been published as to Mr. Canning’s 
detailed views regarding the pacification of Greece. Mr. 
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Lane-Poole, with wider opportunities of knowing, now says 
that ‘so far as written documents, public or private, are 
‘concerned, his plans were vague.’ He considered the 
creation of an independent Greek kingdom as impracticable, 
and the restoration of the old Turkish tyranny as out of the 
question. But we have no knowledge of what he proposed 
to settle between the two. Of Stratford Canning’s opinions, 
both private and official, Mr. Lane-Poole is better able to 
speak. His early letter from America, already referred to, 
gives no uncertain sound; and about the same time he wrote 
to one of his most intimate friends :— 


‘The poor Greeks! . . . I wish to God it were possible to wring a 
cession of territory for their separate and independent establishment 
out of the Porte. There are plenty of rogues among them, but they 
are entitled to our compassion, and I wish to heaven that the interests 
of Europe would allow of letting the Russians loose tout bonnement on 
the Sultan and his hordes.’ 


This, or something like it, was unquestionably the general 
expression of educated feeling rather than opinion; but 
Canning, when writing officially, was a little more moderate, 
though even then he said :— 


‘To induce the Porte to recede in any degree from the contest in 
which she is now engaged, an apprehension of something worse than 
the continuance of that contest . . . must be presented to her imagina- 
tion. War... with some of the principal Powers of Europe . . . 
must be made to appear the probable consequence of protracted hos- 
tilities between the Porte and her Greek subjects.’ 


Of Canning’s visit to Vienna and St. Petersburg in 1825 
it is unnecessary to speak at any length. Austria and Russia 
held very different, and, in some sense, antagonistic views ; 
and Canning was instructed not to enter the conference 
without an explicit declaration of the allies among them- 
selves not to use force or menace. No such declaration 
would they make; and the practical result of Canning’s 
mission, so far as Greece was concerned, was nil, though 
Mr. Lane-Poole thinks that it ‘ cleared the way for the later 
‘agreement,’ which, however, seems very doubtful. But 
one thing accomplished by it was the settlement of the 
Anglo-Russian boundary in North-West America, by a treaty 
in which Russia tacitly relinquished an extravagant claim, 
which she had put forward in 1821, to ‘exclusive maritime 
‘ rights in the Pacific.’ 

On Canning’s return to England he married for a second 
time, and, with his wife, started for Constantinople in 
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October. The work immediately before him was, of course, 
the Greek question. Like volcanic dust, it penetrated every- 
where ; in Western Europe it was recognised that the settle- 
ment of it was no easy matter; at Constantinople the 
difficulties seemed intensified. Canning was in his heart as 
warm a phil-hellene as any in England; but he could see, as 
his brother phil-hellenes in England could not, that the 
Greeks were not in a condition to achieve their independence, 
and that the Turks were quite aware of it. To them, and— 
had they only not been Turks—to all Europe, the Greeks 
were rebels whose sanguinary uprisings had provoked as 
sanguinary suppressions, and who had not shown any capa- 
bility of sustaining their revolt. Nearly two years before 
the Porte had protested to Lord Strangford against the 
assumed right of the Christian Powers to prepare a scheme 
for the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, and against 
the assistance given to the rebels in ‘arms and money and 
* counsel and succours of every description.’ Without that 
assistance the rebellion would have been speedily put down; 
and the delay in doing so, in face of these disadvantages, 
gave the Powers no right to parcel out the empire into 
independent states. 

Throughout his narrative of these troubled years Mr. 
Lane-Poole seems to be perplexed by his desire to show the 
Cannings as practical statesmen and his consciousness that 
in this matter they were largely guided by the same senti- 
ment that ruled public opinion. 


‘Europe,’ he says, ‘ had resolved to free the Greeks. The statesmen, 
indeed, were not so much moved as the poets and enthusiasts, and 
Greece owed much to the circumstance that both the Cannings 
belonged to the second as well as the first category. It is true that 
George Canning was on his guard against laying too much stress upon 
the heroic past of Hellas; he dreaded sentimental statecraft, and wished 
to find something which “ had nothing to do with Epaminondas ” as a 
ground for mediation. But let the reason be what it might, Greece 
must never again be under the Turkish yoke. Stratford was sent out 
to secure that end ; and, although from the first he saw that the odds 
were heavily against him, he took up the cause con amore.’ 


It was, however, extremely difficult to see on what ground 
diplomacy could base its intervention. Menace was for- 
bidden ; philanthropy the Turks could not understand; and 
when charged with the atrocities committed in the Morea 
or elsewhere, they had the valid defence that the Greeks 
were at least as bad as themselves. 


‘This,’ says Mr. Lane-Poole, ‘ was unhappily true enough, as the 
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fall of Navarino and Tripolitza had shown.* The rebels took their 
full share of treachery and murder, and Canning himself was obliged 
to admit that, wishing weli, as he must, to the Greeks, ‘“ there is no 


>? 


“denying that, with few exceptions, they are a most rascally set. 
In this difficulty the prevalence of piracy in the Archipelago 
seemed a grievance of which something might be made. 
‘Take up the commercial grievances and press them hard,’ 
wrote George Canning to the ambassador; ‘if we are to 
‘ have a quarrel, we must have the mercantile interest with 
‘us.’ It was only courting a rebuff; for it was as patent to 
the Turks as to the Franks that the pirates of the Archi- 
pelago were Greeks, and the reply followed as a matter of 
course: ‘ Let us put down our rebellious rayas in Greece 
‘ without any more of this foreign meddling and disavowed 
' ‘ support to the rebels, and you will soon hear no more of 

‘piracy.’ It is unnecessary, and would be tedious, to dwell 
on the details of the attempt to disentangle, by diplomacy, a 
knot with which diplomacy had really nothing todo. The 
problem was curiously complicated by the revolt of the 
Janissaries in June 1826, and the suppression of the revolt 
by the wholesale butchery of the mutineers. They had 
proved themselves untrustworthy against the enemy, and a 
danger to the empire, and their suppression had become a 
state ‘necessity, though civilisation stands aghast at the way 
in which it was carried out. But at the time their fate 
passed almost unnoticed; it did not touch Occidental 
sympathies or sentiment, which dwelt on the memories of 
Marathon, Thermopylz, or Salamis, of Homer, of Auschylus, 
of Plato; whilst thousands to whom these were mere names 
yet felt their hearts aglow with the reflected fire of Byron’s 
song. But the glamour of the old Greek names was such 
that even practical men like Canning and Codrington could 
see clearly the atrocities on one side only. Stratford Can- 
ning’s desire from the first was to give the Greeks material 
support. His official language was moderate perforce ; his 
private letters breathed fire and flame, broadsides and 
blockades. In September 1827 he received news of the 





* See Finlay’s ‘ History of the Greek Revolution,’ vol. i. pp. 263, 268. 
Mr. Finlay was an ardent phil-hellene, and his evidence is conclusive 
that the Greeks first struck the keynote of this terrible war of 
massacre. His account of the outbreak of the revolt is headed 
‘Extermination of the Turks in Greece,’ and records how, in April 
and May 1821, a Mussulman population of 20,000 souls, employed in 
agriculture, men, women, and children, was murdered without mercy 
or remorse. Ibid, p. 172. 
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Treaty of London, concluded on July 6, by which England, 
France, and Russia agreed to carry out the terms of the 
protocol of St. Petersburg (April 4, 1826). He wrote forth- 
with to Lord Dudley, the then Foreign Secretary :— 

‘Put your shoulder to the Greek treaty and enable us to carry it 
through with acclamation, If not, good my lord, pray let me go. 
I have been leading a dog’s life here for some time, but I do not wish 
to be treated like a dog. . . . You will not go to war. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer dares not; the Archbishop of Canterbury might, 
but Lord Stowell will not let him. War, then, will perhaps go to you.’ 


His comment on the treaty was: ‘It is good, but it should 
‘ have come sooner;’ and many years afterwards he thus 
explained his view of its meaning :— 

‘The spirit of that agreement was peaceful interference recom- 
mended by a friendly demonstration of force. Pacem bello miscuit, 
Three squadrons sent by the allies were to shelter Greece from invasion 
by sea. The three ambassadors at Constantinople were to press their 
offers of mediation on the Porte. The instructions were identical, and 
the squadrons were to receive their ulterior directions from the respec- 
tive embassies.’ 


In his memoirs, Canning credits Sir Edward Codrington 
with a warlike zeal which does not appear in Codrington’s 
own correspondence: he seems, at this later date, to have 
thought that Codrington’s enthusiasm was at least equal to his 
own ; and refers to the time-honoured but altogether mythical 
‘Go it, Ned,’ as a matter of authentic history. At the same 
time he says that Codrington ‘no sooner reached his station 
‘ off the Morea than he wrote privately to me professing an 
‘uncomfortable uncertainty as to what he was to do, and 
‘ requesting some information which might help him to see 
‘his way more clearly.’ But as Codrington’s instructions 
referred him to the ambassador for ‘ ulterior directions,’ it is 
difficult to see what else he could do, or how, without a full 
sense of the grave responsibility he was incurring, Canning 
could answer :— 

‘I have considered and talked over with my colleagues the several 
questions mentioned in your letters. . . . On the subject of collision, 
we agree that, although the measures to be executed by you are not 
adopted in a hostile spirit, and although it is clearly the intention of 
the allied Governments to avoid, if possible, anything that may bring 
on war, yet the prevention of supplies is ultimately to be enforced, if 
necessary, and when all other means are exhausted, by cannon-shot.’ 


Long years afterwards, when age had sobered Lord Strat 
ford’s enthusiasm, and experience had taught him that the 
Turk, with his bag and baggage, was of some use where the 
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course of medizval history had placed him, he appears to 
have persuaded himself that the weight of the responsibility 
of Navarino rested on the admiral. ‘The situation,’ le 
wrote in his memoirs, ‘was brimful of embarrassment, and 
‘Sir Edward Codrington may be excused for taking a step 
‘which, however unforeseen and unauthorised, was well 
‘ calculated to meet both causes of anxiety;’ and again: ‘I 
‘ should have avoided the expression of “ cannon-shot,” and 
‘ used—though writing privately—the more diplomatic phrase 
‘ of coercion or forcible measures, had I received the slightest 
‘ intimation of Sir Edward’s fiery and enterprising spirit;’ and 
again: ‘One thing is certain, that, whatever justification the 
‘admirals might derive from local circumstances, neither the 
‘letter nor the spirit of their instructions could be cited to 
‘warrant their hazardous but effective decision ;’ for, Mr. 
Lane-Poole urges, ‘the recommendation of cannon-shot 
‘applied only to the stoppage of warlike supplies.’ Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, writing nearly fifty years after date, 
would seem to have forgotten that he had, in fact, written 
to the admiral in terms different from, if not stronger than, 
those here quoted, and without any reference to supplies. 

‘The true meaning of the second instruction under the treaty is 
that we mean to enforce, by cannon-shot if necessary, the armistice 
which is the object of the treaty; the object being to interpose the 
allied forces and to keep the peace by the speaking-trumpet if possible, 
but in case of necessity by force.* 


With such letters from the ambassador, his official coun- 
sellor and guide, it is scarcely necessary to refer to ‘Sir 
‘ Edward’s tiery and enterprising spirit’ for the explanation 
of the ‘untoward event’ of October 20. Codrington read 
the treaty and the ambassador’s gloss on it, and forthwith 
did what the sense of the one and the literal words of the 
other told him to do. Had George Canning lived, probably 
no voice but one of praise and congratulation would have 
been heard ; but the prime minister died in August, and his 
successors, wanting his poetry or enthusiasm, had perhaps 
a clearer view of the danger which might follow the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet. Under the circumstances, it was 
impossible to censure Codrington, but advantage was taken 
of the first misunderstanding to recall him. 

Meanwhile, at Constantinople, on the first news of the 
battle, the position was extremely serious. According to 
Canning’s own account, 


* Lady Bourchier’s ‘ Life of Sir Edward Codrington,’ vol. i. p. 417. 
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‘the Sultan was furious, and his first impulse, as we were after- 
wards informed, was to hold the ambassadors responsible for what had 
occurred, Our persons were respected, but at night our houses were 
surrounded by military patrols. Our dragomen were summoned to 
attend at the Porte. ... They returned with a message that the 
ambassadors had violated the law of nations. Not knowing what was 
to follow, I burnt that same night a number of papers, which, although 
there was not a syllable in them at variance with what we had declared 
in previous communications, might have been misinterpreted by angry 
examiners, and perverted to our prejudice. Fortunately, the Sultan 
was brought into milder counsels. . . . It was also fortunate that the 
Mussulman population viewed with indifference an event which in 
earlier times might have roused them to acts of sanguinary vengeance. 
This, I conceived, was owing to the recent destruction of the 
Janissaries, who were part of the people, and formidable only to the 
Government.’ 


As, however, the Porte positively refused to accept any 
terms of pacification other than the absolute submission of 
the Greeks, further negotiation was held to be useless. The 
ambassadors thought that the threat of breaking off diplo- 
matic relations might suffice; but it proved of no avail. 
They then demanded their passports, which were refused, on 
the ground that they were acting without orders from their 
courts; and, not to be beaten, Canning and the French 
ambassador slipped away on the night of December 8, em- 
barked on board a couple of country vessels, and passed the 
Dardanelles without hindrance. Russia declared war, and 
Canning believed that England and France ought to have 
done the same, or at any rate have sent a joint expedition 
into the Morea and compelled the Porte to grant the 
demands of the allies. Some such plan, he implies in his 
memoirs, was the only way of saving Turkey from her over- 
powering enemy. In part, at least, this must have been an 
afterthought ; in 1828 Canning had little care for the Turks, 
though even then he did not wish the question to be solved 
by Russian victories, and ‘the whole issue of the business 
‘left to turn exclusively on the moderation and self-denial 
‘ of the Emperor Nicholas.’ The Duke of Wellington would 
not assent to Canning’s views, though eventually a French 
expeditionary force, some 20,000 strong, was sent to the 
Morea, the ambassadors being nevertheless directed to return 
to the East, with the principal object of reporting on the 
boundaries that should be proposed for Greece as an inde- 
pendent State. Canning had, however, scarcely arrived on 
the station before it appeared that his views on every point 
of detail were essentially different from those of Lord 
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Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary ; and after some unpleasant 
correspondence, he was superseded, and returned to England, 
the Grand Cross of the Bath being conferred on him, at once 
as a reward for past labours and a salve to wounded feelings. 
Three years later he was again sent out as the representative 
of England in the settlement of the Greek question. The 
independence of Greece had been acknowledged, but the 
details of the frontier had been left open; and much tedious 
negotiation had to be gone through before they could be 
agreed on. A final meeting was then appointed for signing 
the convention; but this meeting lasted from shortly after 
ten o’clock one forenoon till near three o’clock the next 
morning, with only a short interval for dinner. 


‘The sixteen hours,’ wrote Lord Stratford in his memoirs, ‘ passed 
away on wings laden with cavil, expostulation, and complaint. Our 
Mussulman antagonist began by opening a fire of small shot upon our 
lines. From mere politeness we gave way on matters of no essential 
consequence ; he took courage, and endeavoured to wring more serious 
concessions from us. Our refusals provoked him: he was reminded 
that we had met to sign and not to dispute. He declared that he 
would rather cut off his right hand than put his signature to such a 
convention. We took the liberty of telling him that if he cut off one 
hand, he would still have to sign with the other. At last it became 
necessary to threaten him with the Sultan’s indignation. Even the fear 
of that peril did not immediately subdue him. Weariness and despair 
at length came to our aid, and the hateful convention received his 
signature before the light of another sun had fully risen upon its 
pages (July 22, 1832). . . . Six-and-forty years have closed over that 
memorable transaction; so long have the Greeks enjoyed the fertile 
territory which was then shaken out of the Sultan’s grasp for their 
benefit, and so long have they left the price of that cession a dead 
weight on the resources of their confiding benefactors.’ 


A few months later Canning returned to England, after 
a farewell interview with the Sultan, who received him ‘ for 
‘ the first time, on his legs,’ and invested him with his grand 
order, ‘the insignia being his portrait in miniature, attached 
‘to a gold chain and set in diamonds.’ 

For the next ten years Canning’s interest was mainly 
centred in the House of Commons. He had already repre- 
sented Old Sarum in the last Parliament of George IV., and 
in April 1831 had been returned for Stockbridge, consequent 
on a little arrangement in which 1,000/. played a prominent 
part. On the passing of the Reform Bill, Stockbridge was 
disfranchised, and Canning, on his return from Constanti- 
nople, found himself without a seat. He was, however, 
almost immediately nominated and gazetted ambassador to 
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St. Petersburg, and was on the point of setting out when 
he was astonished by an intimation from Prince Lieven, the 
Russian Minister in England, that the Czar would not receive 
him. Attempts were made to overcome the objections, but 
it was impossible to argue on them, as the reasons were 
unknown. On March 7, 1833, Lord Palmerston wrote :— 


‘ The question between us and Nesselrode about your appointment 
remains where it was. I have repeatedly been told by Lieven and 
Bligh that the Emperor persisted in declining to receive you, though 
no reason could be assigned except the old one, “I do not like you, 
“Dr. Fell,’ and I have as often replied that we looked upon this 
refusal as a piece of intolerable arrogance, and as an interference with 
the right of the King of England to choose his own servants, which we 
never can submit to, and that therefore they must receive you, or 
have a chargé d'affaires ; and Lieven the other day said that Nessel- 
rode had no objection to our having a chargé d'affaires. I have 
written Nesselrode some most useful letters, and told him many 
wholesome truths, hitherto strangers to his ears, by means of private 
letters to Bligh, sent to him by the common post, and which, of 
course, Nesselrode has had the advantage of reading; but it is still 
possible that the Tartar may be stiff-necked, and in that case we 
cannot send you to be affronted by an offensive reception or by a 
refusal to receive you at all.’ 


Meanwhile, pending the solution of this difficulty, Canning 
was sent on a special mission to Madrid; but on his return 
in May the question remained where it was. It was not till 
July 20 that he wrote to Planta, one of his most intimate 
friends :-— 


‘ We do not go to Russia, nor is anyone else to go instead of us; 
but it remains to be seen whether the Lievens will have to make a 
back somersault over the Baltic. I am indignant, and so, I under- 
stand, are the King and the Government; but the affair is still a 
mystery, if you please, and not to be talked about. Seriously, the 
less it is known the better, until the course to be adopted is actually 
decided upon. Palmerston is ready to do anything for the protection 
of my character and interests, which are no doubt exposed in an 
unpleasant manner. The conduct of Russia throughout the business 
is as offensive as possible, and only just not worth quarrelling about.’ 


The reasons of this extraordinary decision of the Czar 
were and remain a mystery, but there was possibly some truth 
in the suspicion that the influence of Mme. Lieven, with 
whom Canning was no favourite, had something to do with 
it; probably also in the suggestion of Planta that the Em- 
peror ‘ did not wish to have as ambassador from this country 
* one who was thoroughly acquainted with the whole policy of 
‘ Russia towards Turkey, and who best knew the remaining 
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‘resources of the Porte, if she had any.’ And there the 
matter ended. Lord Palmerston proposed that Canning 
should be made a peer, as an Official testimony of his 
Majesty’s approval; but the peculiar position of the Govern- 
ment after passing the Reform Bill rendered it impossible 
for Earl Grey to arrange it, and nothing further was done. 
In 1835 he was offered the post of Governor Geueral of 
Canada, but declined it, partly because he was not in sympathy 
with the Melbourne administration, and partly because he 
preferred to sit in Parliament, to which he had just been 
returned by King’s Lynn. He continued to represent that 
borough for the next seven years, but during that time he 
rarely spoke, though his vote was always to be counted on. 
Although Stratford Canning owed all his success and repu- 
tation to diplomacy, in which he stood in the first rank, it 
is a remarkable circumstance that the grand object of his 
ambition (which he never obtained) was to throw diplomacy 
aside, and to hold high political office in this country. He 
seems to have been unconscious of the obstacles which stood 
in his way. He was not a party man, and had never formed 
in England those close party and personal ties which com- 
monly lead to office. Though universally respected, it was 
not supposed that his character would promote the union 
of a cabinet; and his highly nervous temperament dis- 
qualified him from taking any effective part in parliamentary 
debate. It seems extraordinary that a man of his power 
of mind, force of character, and masterful temper should 
have felt shy and nervous in public, to such an extent that 
merely walking up the House was a severe trial, and speaking 
was always painful. ‘I wish,’ he wrote to his wife after one 
of his attempts—‘ I wish I had nota nerve in my body, or 
‘ that they were all made of cart ropes. Vive Vimpudence!’ 
When Sir Robert Peel formed his ministry in 1841, he hoped 
to have some part in it. Instead of that, he was again 
offered Canada, which he again declined ; finally, he accepted 
the familiar post of ambassador at Constantinople, for 
which he was eminently fitted; and there for the next 
twenty years, with the exception of some short holidays in 
England, Canning remained. His strength of character 
and will gave him a pre-eminence not only among the am- 
bassadors, but even among the ministers of the Porte, of 
whom he was virtually one; and his name and fame, spread- 
ing through Europe, identified him, even in the popular 
mind, with the Kastern Question. During the greater 
part of the time his work was not diplomacy, strictly so 
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called, but an active interference in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, an energetic attempt to bring about such reforms 
in the constitution and the administration as might render 
the empire independent in the best and truest sense, able 
to stand alone, no longer inviting aggression, no longer 
the prey of the first aggressor. That his manner was not 
always unobjectionable cannot, we think, be maintained. 
The task he had undertaken was distinctly outside his pro- 
vince as ambassador, and his diplomatic character gave him 
but little support. But, having thrown over the wish for 
the Turks to be driven out ‘bag and baggage,’ having 
accepted the Turkish empire as the recognised barrier 
against Russian encroachment; not indeed as intrinsically 
the best—for he seems to have continually reverted to the 
idea of a barrier of small independent states—but as the one 
actually existing and to be made the best of; having there- 
fore determined that the necessary policy of England and 
the West was to maintain the Ottoman empire in its 
integrity, he stepped beyond his authorised functions in 
order to render it more worthy and more powerful. But the 
ministers of the Porte, with their dense and obstructive 
conservatism, with their interminable delays, with their 
bigotry, with their bakalum, ‘we shall see,’ or their bukra, 
‘to-morrow,’ threatened to prove a difficult, if not an insur- 
mountable obstacle; and whether by natural intolerance of 
opposition, or by deliberate and calculated semblance of 
passion, Canning occasionally bore himself towards the 
Porte with a heat and violence which was degrading both 
to him who offered it and to those who endured it. The 
power which he had, he prominently displayed: he as- 
sumed the airs of a master; made and unmade ministers ; 
stormed and threatened and blustered even in the presence 
of the Sultan, and made an ostentatious display of a pre- 
dominant influence which was at once offensive to Europe 
and humiliating to the Porte. Mr. Lane-Poole frequently 
refers, with marked satisfaction, to passionate outbursts 
which, if real, showed a want of self-control, and, if feigned, 
a want of dignity unbecoming in one to whom he assigns 
the distinguishing title of Buyuk Eltchi—the great ambas- 
sador. He tells us, for instance, that 


‘the Turks might respect his honest truthfulness, but when it took 
the form of plain-spoken, and sometimes very hotly spoken, reprimand, 
they began to wish for a little polite insincerity... . If they were 
obliged to endure a mentor, they would at least prefer one who was a 
trifle less dictatorial. . . . The ministers lived in terror of a personal 
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visit from the ambassador. When Pisani or even Alison made his 
appearance at the Porte, it was possible to shuffle and evade, . . . but 
when the set face of the Eltchi himself penetrated the Sublime Porte, 
panic seized upon every official; and the Grand Vizier himself would 
condescend to hasten in a tremor of anxiety to meet his inexorable 
visitor and learn his behests,’ 


And he adopts a sentence from Mr. Kinglake, which is 
meant as praise, but appears to us rather the reverse: ‘ His 
‘ fierce temper,’ it runs, ‘ being always under control when 
‘ purposes of State so required, was far from being an in- 
‘ firmity, and was rather a weapon of exceeding sharpness, for 
‘ it was so wielded by him as to have more tendency to cause 
‘ dread and surrender than to generate resistance.’ To which 
Mr. Lane-Poole adds: ‘In private, his wrath was less 
‘ vigilantly guarded, but it is only fair to say that in most 
‘cases it was rather the fiery indignation against wrong 
‘and falsehood, the fierce scorn of baseness, than the petty 
‘ irritability of small men ;’ and he goes on to illustrate this 
remark by narrating that on one occasion at dinner, pre- 
sumably ‘ after a long and exasperating conference with a 
‘dilatory minister,’ ‘dish after dish was sent away in 
‘ disgust, and finally down came the Eltchi’s fist on the too 
‘ fragile table, and plates and glasses went crashing on the 
‘ floor with the disjecta membra of the unoffending article of 
‘ furniture.’ That Lord Stratford, with what we must call this 
infirmity of temper, was still a great man, and made himself 
respected, admired, and loved, as well as feared, is one 
of the strongest proofs of his real ability and goodness ; 
and it may very well be that occasional displays of violence 
did produce an effect on the ministers of the Porte which a 
more measured bearing would have failed to do. It is at 
least certain that during the early years of his ministry 
numerous constitutional reforms were adopted; and under 
his influence vast strides were made towards an approach to 
the standard and customs of civilised Europe. The official 
adoption of the European mode of dress—trousers and frock- 
coat—was one of these; another, Canning thus describes in 
a familiar letter, February 5, 1843 :— 

‘ E. [se. Lady Canning] gave a children’s ball some days ago, and 
we succeeded in getting (for the first time in history) a dozen of 
Turkish boys and girls of good family to dance with the little 
Christians. I was glad to hear that the Sultan’s prime favourite, who 
was present, regretted that he had not sent his children too. It isa 
small matter to read of in this scrawl of mine, but a great and a good 


deed was done in that hour, and the seed there sown shall be a tree 
when I am in my grave.’ 
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In 1851 ‘ he noted as a good sign the novel circumstance 
‘ that the Sultan assisted in person ata Greek wedding, .. . 
‘ positively eating Christian food cooked by Christian hands ;’ 
and the climax was, perhaps, attained in February 1856, 
when the Sultan was present at a bal costumé given by Lady 

Stratford. 
© Never at Pera was a more gorgeous sight witnessed. The dress uni- 
forms of the English, French, and Sardinian officers were matched and 
outshone by the rich costumes and jewelled arms of the Armenians, Per- 
sians, Kurds, Greeks, Turks, and Albanians who crowded the rooms, by 
the robes of the Greek patriarch, the Armenian archbishop, and the Jewish 
high priest... . The Sultan was delighted with his “ first ball; ” 
and it must have been a proud moment for Lord Stratford when, in the 
presence of all his colleagues, he walked hand in hand with the Grand 
Signior through the files of British soldiers, to the amazement of all 
beholders. Whose was the triumph that day, when the bars which 
fenced about the seclusion of the greatest Mussulman sovereign were 
loosed, and Christian and Turk met on equal terms? . . . Whatever 
still remained to be done, the great Eltchi knew that this was certain : 
the distinctions of class and race and creed had been publicly done 
away with in Turkey, and it was he who had worked the miracle.’ 

Changes such as these were, however, but the visible 
signs of changes as great and still more important in the 
laws and administration. They may be briefly summed up 
thus, as far as possible, in Canning’s own words: ‘The 
‘ complete abolition of torture, by means of a special decree 
‘applied to the whole empire;’ ‘the abolition of the 
‘ iktisab, an onerous excise tax, which produced a revenue of 
‘forty million piastres,’ or approximately 350,0001., the 
collection of which pressed so heavily on some classes as to 
be practically ‘torture ;’ the exclusion from the code of 
‘summary inflictions of corporal punishment,’ such as 
‘applying the bastinado without discrimination to persons 
‘ of any class or rank whatever ;’ ‘a recognised position for 
‘ Protestants as such;’ the establishment of a Protestant 
church at Jerusalem; and ‘the right of converts to be pro- 
‘ tected by the civil authorities from vexation on the part of 
‘their relinquished churches.’ Writing to his brother on 
December 2, 1845, after speaking in a familiar manner of the 
enormous mass of papers and correspondence with which he 
had to deal, he goes on to account for it by a half-jesting 
description of his varied functions :— 

‘I assist in turning wicked functionaries into good ones, griping 
extortioners into pleasing collectors, bigoted Mussulmans into easy 
latitudinarians, decapitated renegades into smiling church-goers, high- 
way robbers into domestic attendants, and the whole tribe of torturers 
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and executioners into so many obliging sinecurists. ... And if it 
were not for an occasional massacre by the troops and the wholesale 
system of plunder in the provinces, there would be nothing to remind 
us of the good old times, when Turks did as they liked, and Christians 
were grateful for the use of their skins. . . . Then war was to be 
prevented and friendship established along 700 miles of Turco-Kurdo- 
Persian frontier. I won’t answer for the friendship, but war is 
prevented, and the foundation of a great work of peace and improve- 
ment among the barbarous tribes is laid in the mutual, though some- 
what reluctant, consent of the growling parties. . . . I will not trouble 
you with commercial matters, but we have had some tough questions 
to manage in that department, and I am happy to say that they are all 
either settled or on the eve of settlement, or so arranged as to give us 
all we require till the conclusive agreements shall be made.’ 


And whilst so labouring for the regeneration of the Ottoman 
Empire, Lord Stratford was able also to assist, or rather 
to be the chief mover, in the very remarkable archeological 
work which, under the immediate direction of Layard at 
Mosul, and Newton in the Levant, produced such magni- 
ficent results. The story of these discoveries has long been 
classed among our household words; but in the brilliancy of 
the actual achievement we are apt to lose sight of the fact 
that it was through the ambassador’s intelligent interest and 
support that they were rendered possible ; that it was by his 
urgency that the necessary firmans were procured, and that 
it was from his purse that the funds were provided, at any 
rate in the first instance. 

In the summer of 1848, when he returned to Constantinople 
after an absence of nearly two years, he found that the re- 
volutionary wave which had swept over Europe had reached 
even to the far East, and that the day of internal reform was 
to be succeeded by one of international entanglement and 
diplomatic activity. On June 23 an insurrection broke out 
in Bucharest, and the troops refused to act. Under the 
Treaty of Adrianople, Russia claimed a right to maintain 
order in the Danubian principalities, and proposed a joint 
occupation. Canning advised the Porte to treat the Walla- 
chians not as rebels, but as constitutional reformers; to 
send a commission to inquire into the alleged grievances, but 
on no account to send any troops. The Porte took half his 
advice: it sent a commissioner, but it also sent troops. 
Russia at once imitated the movement by marching 4,000 
men into Moldavia, rapidly increasing the number, till by the 
beginning of October she had some 30,000 men in the pro- 
vinces. The Porte remonstrated, promising civil measures 
and reform. Russia urged vigorous concerted action. Turkey 
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replied that she could manage her own subjects, and mean- 
time begged Canning to stand by her. The Foreign Minister 
told him that ‘ the Porte desired to draw more closely than 
‘ ever those ties of confidence and cordiality which subsisted 
‘ between the Sultan’s Government and that of her Majesty; ’ 
that ‘ the Porte was exposed to much danger, and that he 
‘ trusted the British Government would be prepared to coun- 
‘tenance, uphold, and assist her in the hour of need.’ 
Canning’s answer was necessarily vague; Lord Palmerston’s 
was friendly, but inconclusive ; and the embarrassment of the 
Porte was very great. The Czar assumed that in matters re- 
lating to the principalities he had at least equal rights ; and 
though by January 1849 tranquillity was restored, he pro- 
posed a seven years’ occupation. The difficulty was in- 
creased when he demanded permission for the Russian troops 
to pass through the Principalities to act against the 
Hungarians; and still more when they did pass, in spite of 
the Turkish prohibition. Canning fully expected war, and 
wrote home that 


‘the time has come for adopting a definite and decisive course of 
policy with respect to this country viewed as to its relations with 
Russia. . . . A timely and effective demonstration of support, espe- 
cially if it were concerted with France, might be expected to deter the 
Russian Cabinet from proceeding to extreme measures, or, should it 
fall short in that respect, to save the Porte from being overwhelmed in 
a single and unequal struggle.’ 


He urged, therefore, that the fleet should be sent to the 
Dardanelles, and that ‘general understandings, general re- 
‘ presentations, and general assurances’ should now be 
‘ followed up with distinct agreements, positive declarations, 
‘ and pledges, not to be mistaken, of sympathy and eventual 
‘support.’ Lord Palmerston, however, was not prepared to 
go so far; and to a remonstrance which he addressed to Baron 
Brunnow, the Russian ambassador in London, no practical 
attention was paid. A special Russian envoy was sent to 
Constantinople ; and the Turks, putting more faith in the 
scarcely veiled threats of Russian aggression than in the 
vague promises of English support, yielded all the points at 
issue as to the administration of the principalities, and 
agreed to a joint occupation, May 1, 1849. After that the 
Russians had no scruple in using the provinces as a base of 
operations against the Hungarians, and made Moldavia ‘ the 
‘ principal highway for their advance.’ The Hungarians of 
course retaliated, and attacked the Russian reserve in 
Moldavia, thus bringing the horrors of war on a neutral and 
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unoffending country. Submission was sure to invite further 
aggression, and when the vanquished Hungarians took 
refuge in Turkish territory, their extradition was insolently 
and overbearingly demanded in the names of the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia; ‘ the escape of a single Hungarian or 
‘ Pole would be regarded as a declaration of war.’ Canning 
urged the Porte to refuse, and wrote, with the concurrence of 
the French minister, that England and France would not 
leave her unassisted. For such an assurance he had no 
authority whatever, but he did not hesitate to take the re- 
sponsibility, leaving his Government to throw him over if 
it chose. 


‘ If I had suspended,’ he wrote to Lord Palmerston, ‘ my support for a 
moment, the Porte, I have no doubt, would have given way; and on almost 
any question but one involving such obvious considerations of humanity, 
honour, and permanent policy, I might have been inclined, while left 
to myself, to counsel a less dangerous course, in spite of reason and 
right. As it is, 1 felt that there was no alternative unattended with 
loss of credit and character, to say nothing of the unfortunate and 
highly distinguished men awaiting their doom at Widin. The dis- 
honour would have been ours. . . . I am sure that you will feel the 
importance of coming to the rescue as far and as fast as you can.’ 


At the same time he wrote to Sir William Parker, the naval 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, who promptly re- 
plied by bringing the fleet into the Archipelago to be ready 
for any eventuality. The tension of Canning’s nerves was 
extreme, and his relief was proportionally great when a 
frigate brought him news of Parker’s being at hand. 

Lord Palmerston on his side was equally prompt in assuring 
Canning of approval and support. A Queen’s messenger, sent 
off on October 2, reached Constantinople on the 18th, and 
brought him this letter :— 


‘ As it is of importance to relieve you as soon as possible from 
anxiety in regard to the responsibility which you may think you have 
incurred by the advice which you have given the Porte, and as it is 
also essential not to lose an hour unnecessarily in relieving the Porte 
from its doubts as to whether it will find aid and support from its 
friends, I send you this private letter by a special messenger to say 
that the Cabinet has to-day decided to give an affirmative answer to 
the application for moral and material support which the Turkish 
ambassador by order of his government has presented to us.’ 


And to this straightforward announcement there followed 
a sketch of what the Government proposed to do, and sugges- 
tions for Canning’s future guidance. A few days later, 
October 11, Palmerston wrote again :— 
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‘ There never was, I think, in this country so strong and unanimous 
a burst of generous feeling as this demand of the two imperial and 
imperious governments has called forth. All men, of all parties and 
opinions, politicians, soldiers, sailors, clergymen, and quakers; all 
newspapers, Tory, Whig, and Radical, have joined in chorus; and 
this outpouring of indignation must, I think, have a salutary effect at 
Petersburg and Vienna, and must raise our national character in the 
esteem of the world, and show that we are not quite so incapable of 
being roused to manly action as some speeches in Parliament and at 
our peace meetings and congresses might have led people to suppose.’ 


Accordingly, on November 7 Canning was able to write to 
Lord Palmerston that ‘ Austria and Russia had withdrawn 
‘their demand for extradition, in deference ’—as he was 
told by the Russian envoy—‘to the pronounced expression 
‘of public feeling in England.’ Russia, in fact, retired 
altogether from the business, leaving it to be settled by 
Austria, whom it primarily concerned. The greater number 
of the refugees accepted the Austrian amnesty; and the 
leaders, who were excluded from it, were, in the course of 
two years, released from Turkish surveillance, and the world 
of politics knew them no more. Most of them went to the 
United States. The one best known among them, Kossuth, 
afterwards settled in England; and, later on, in Italy, where 
he is still living. 

It was during this time that Lord Stanley, who presently 
became Earl of Derby, wrote to Canning, March 8, 1851, 
proposing that, in the event of his being called on to form a 
ministry, he should join him as Foreign Secretary ; and this 
offer Canning had provisionally accepted. A. year later the 
expected contingency happened, but the Earl of Malmes- 
bury was appointed to the Foreign Office; Lord Derby, in a 
letter of March 5, 1852, explaining that 


‘ the suddenness of the call made upon me, and the advantage, not to 
say the necessity, of allowing neither hesitation ner delay, compelled 
me to apply at once to those upon the spot. . . . In addition to this, 
in the present state of Europe, the Foreign Office was, of all others, 
that which could least bear to be Jeft in abeyance for a period of three 
or four weeks, and within that period I could hardly have hoped to 
have received your answer.’ 


After which he went on to say that he had submitted to the 
Queen the propriety of raising him to the rank of viscount, 
as ‘a public recognition of his long and able public service.’ 
Canning was, no doubt, sorely disappointed; perhaps the 
more so by reason of a conviction he may very well have 
entertained, that the real reason of his being passed over 
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was not so much his being absent from England as his being 
distasteful to the Emperor of Russia; for Brunnow said 
openly that Canning’s appointment would be not only ‘ une 
‘ plaisanterie,’ but ‘une mauvaise plaisanterie.? He re- 
cognised, however, the validity of both the alleged and the 
secret reason, and accepted the peerage with the proviso that 
it was not to be considered ‘as a substitute for effective 
‘ office, or as an honourable consignment to the shelf.’ 

At this time Lord Stratford took a short holiday in 
England ; but in January, 1853, on account of the very 
threatening aspect of affairs in the Kast, he was requested 
to return to his post as soon as possible. By the beginning 
of April he was again at Constantinople. It is unnecessary 
here to repeat the often told story of the rival claims of the 
Latin and Greek churches to the custody and charge of the 
Holy Places at Jerusalem. Frivolous as they have appeared 
to some, they appealed to a very real sentiment, and 
threatened to assume an importance which was prevented 
only by the tact and ability of the English ambassador. 
Through his mediation, the dispute, such as it was, was 
happily settled, and all might have gone well, had not the 
Emperor of Russia conceived that, in the strength of his own 
empire and the sickness of Turkey, in the assumed apathy 
of England under the friendly ministry of Lord Aberdeen 
or the noisy dictation of the Peace Society, and in the 
revolutionary changes in France, the hour was come for an 
onward step towards the goal of Russian aspirations. It 
was thus that Prince Menschikoff, a soldier, unversed in the 
arts of diplomacy, whose selection as a special ambassador 
seemed in itself suspicious, had presented the celebrated 
‘ Note verbale,’ not as a proposition to be discussed, but as 
a demand to be ceded, and at once. The Porte and Lord 
Stratford, to whom it was unwillingly disclosed, concurred 
in judging the clauses inadmissible, as giving the Emperor 
of Russia authority to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Turkey. Lord Stratford wrote in a private memorandum : 
‘ The effect of such a convention would infallibly be the sur- 
‘ render to Russian influence, management, and authority, of 
‘the Greek churches and clergy throughout Turkey, and 
‘ eventually, therefore, of the whole Greek population depen- 
‘dent on the priests.’ He then noted certain concessions 
which might be granted without danger, and perhaps even 
with advantage, as serving to mollify Russia, and concluded : 
‘If Russia complains of any breach of treaty or abuse in- 
‘injurious to the Greeks, let Prince Menschikoff be called 
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‘ upon to specify it precisely, with the view of enabling the 
‘ Porte to correct the one and remove the other.’ 

This, however, was not Menschikoff’s réle ; he was there to 
extract concessions or to force a quarrel, not to explain or 
to argue. On April 19 he repeated his demand in still 
stronger form, and in language both offensive and peremptory ; 
and two days later signified to the Grand Vizier his suspicion 
* that the Porte was doing a thing, very objectionable in his 
‘ opinion, which was to consult and act upon the advice of 
‘the British ambassador, and that they had better abstain 
‘ from doing so in future.’ On May 5 “he sent in a further 
note, requiring the decision of the Porte within five days. 
The Porte, in its perplexity, appealed to Lord Stratford, who 
advised a policy of conciliation and of compromise almost to 
the verge of submission, but not to give way on the vital 
point which involved the national independence of Turkey. 
From anything calculated to wound the susceptibilities of 
Russia he was most averse; and to a question from the 
Grand Vizier, whether the approach of the English squadron 
could be relied on, he replied that he ‘ considered the position 
‘in its present stage to be one ofa moral character, and 
* consequently that its difficulties or hazards should be rather 
* met by acts of a similar description than by demonstrations 
‘calculated to increase alarm and provoke resentment.’ 
Accordingly, on May 10, the Porte replied to Prince Men- 
schikoff’s note of the 5th, virtually yielding the points de- 
manded, with the one exception of the guarantee to Russia. 
But this was just the one point on which Menschikoff was 
instructed to insist; and accordingly he sent in an ultimatum, 
giving the Porte three more days to reflect before he would 
consider his mission at an end. Further delays led to no 
satisfactory result, and on the 21st the Russian arms were 
taken down from the palace of the embassy, and Menschikoff 
left for Odessa. Four days later Lord Stratford wrote to his 
wife :— 

‘There is much reason for alarm, and the Porte is preparing for the 
worst. I cannot make up my mind to believe in a declaration of war, 
but the Emperor Nicholas may fly out in a rage and order some 
aggressive act, just short of downright hostilities. Let the responsi- 
bility lie cn the right shoulders. ‘The Russians have played a double 
game, and it was impossible for the Porte to accept their ultimatum.’ 

Through all these trying and difficult negotiations, or 
rather intrigues, Stratford’s part seems to have been con- 
sistently limited, on the one hand, to endeavouring to induce 
Menschikoff to moderate the Russian pretensions, and, on the 
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other, toadvising the Porte, in the interests of peace, to con- 
cede everything except the guarantee. But on this point 
his advice, or even his moral support, was scarcely requisite ; 
the Porte has always shown itself firm, even to obstinacy, 
against yielding matters which it understands to be of im- 
portance, and in this case it wrote to Menschikoff that it held 
it ‘contrary to international rights that one government 
‘should conclude a treaty with another on a dangerous 
‘ matter, affecting not only those things on which her inde- 
‘ pendence is grounded, but, as is well known, her indepen- 
‘ dence in its very foundations.’ But just as the Porte saw 
clearly that the demand was inadmissible, as subversive of 
Turkish independence, so, and for the very same reason, did 
the Russian Government insist on it, believing, it may be, in 
the isolation and the utter weakness of Turkey. It is im- 
possible to say that this belief was not correct, except in one 
important particular—the foresight, the character, the will, 
the ability—in one word, the personality of the British am- 
bassador. He had convinced himself that the existence of 
Turkey, as an independent nation, was essential to the best 
interests of England, and that to maintain it as such was the 
first duty of England’s representative. The Porte was feeble 
and dilatory ; it wanted ‘ backbone,’ and that Lord Stratford 
supplied. It is scarcely too much to say that during the 
following months he was virtually the director of the Turkish 
foreign policy ; and that it was by his firm and adroit manage- 
ment of the matter that in the several points at issue, and in 
the several stages of the approach to war, Turkey was always 
in the right, and appeared before Europe as the object of 
wanton and unprovoked outrage. Russia, on the other hand, 
put herself hopelessly in the wrong : rage and vexation seemed 
to govern her councils and dictate her actions. On July 2 
her troops crossed the Pruth, and Lord Stratford’s stand- 
point then, and for the rest of the year, is very clearly 
expressed in his letter to Lord Clarendon of the 9th, two 
days after the news had reached Constantinople. 


‘ Whatever may be hoped from negotiations ought, I submit, to be 
tried at once and brought toa point. Delay will prove most fatal to 
Turkey if prolonged beyond a very few weeks, and I confess my own 
impression to be that, if the next attempt at negotiation fails, there will 
be no room for half measures. If the object be, as I presume, to get 
the Russians out of the principalities without surrendering the main 
point in dispute, it is difficult to conceive how that object can have a 
chance of being accomplished without hard knocks on a large scale, or 
some counter occupation which will be equivalent to a partial dismem- 
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bermeni of the empire. . . . I am as much for peace as any man; but 
if the object at stake is to be maintained, as I think it ought, there 
should be a limit to attempts which can only prove nugatory in the 
end, and turn to the benefit of uncompromising Russia,’ 


It would be out of place here to speak at length of the 
perplexed negotiations of the following summer. Notes and 
projects from all the courts of Europe filled the political 
atmosphere, clashing with, contradicting, and choking each 
other. Mr. Lane-Poole gives a list of ten of these, single or 
collective. Lord Stratford’s contribution, known as the 
‘Turkish Ultimatum,’ was despatched from Constantinople 
on July 20, but was stopped at Vienna, to give place to the 
‘Vienna Note,’ embodying the wisdom—and ignorance—of 
the Four Powers. This ‘ note’ was in turn rejected by the 
Porte, at—it has been commonly believed—the instigation of 
Lord Stratford. It may very well be that the Turkish 
ministers read in Stratford’s face that the rejection of the 
‘note’ would not be displeasing to him; but it seems to 
have been Reshid Pasha, the Foreign Secretary, who pointed 
out that it conceded to the Russians all, and more than all, 
they had asked, as was afterwards understood and admitted 
by its authors. If Lord Stratford had wished it to be 
accepted, it possibly, but not probably, might have been ; 
but as his personal opinion coincided with Reshid’s he did 
not urge it beyond the strict line of duty. ‘There is an 
‘old proverb,’ he wrote to Lord Westmorland at Vienna, 
‘about broth suffering from the zeal of too many cooks; 
‘and I hope that we are not about to have a new proof of 
‘its truth;’ and later in the season the Secretary of the 
Embassy, Mr. Alison, wrote to Lady Stratford: ‘The great 
‘ embarrassment is the number of peacemakers. . . . When 
‘ everyone else is dead I intend to write an Oriental romance, 
‘ to be called “ Les Mille et Une Notes.” ’ 

Meanwhile the war had become a bloody reality. Whilst 
Europe was endeavouring to arrange the affairs of Turkey 
as though Turkey were the last Power to have a voice in the 
matter, the Turkish people took it into their own hands ; 
and a display of religious excitement, which threatened to 
be a sanguinary uprising, convinced the Sultan that the 
time for armed resistance had arrived. On October 4 the 
Porte issued a declaration of war, and sent orders to Omar 
Pasha to begin hostilities if the Russians did not evacuate 
the principalities ‘within fourteen days of the arrival of 
‘the summons at its destination.’ Mr. Lane-Poole eppears 
to conceive that the declaration of war was provisional, 
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whereas it was, in fact, as explicit as words could make it: 
‘The state of war is now declared to exist between the two 
‘Governments.’ But it is not only on this point that we are 
compelled to differ from him in his interpretation of the 
State Papers relating to these transactions ; and especially in 
what we conceive to be an entire misapprehension of both 
Lord Stratford’s share in the proceedings, and also of 
Lord Clarendon’s. He says, for instance :— 


‘It is amazing to read in his own words that Lord Clarendon, in con- 
cert, of course, with Lord Aberdeen, was induced by the representa- 
tions of a foreign government, based upon a single telegraphic report, 
to take the serious step of ordering the advance of the squadron 
through the Dardanelles, without waiting for Lord Stratford’s des- 
patches.’ 


And in the following pages he dwells repeatedly on the 
fatuity of Lord Clarendon in issuing these positive, untimely, 
ill-judged orders, and on the embarrassment they caused to 
Lord Stratford. Assertions and implications such as these, 
coming from one who, as he wrote, had the original docu- 
ments before him, we find it truly ‘amazing to read.’ ‘ Your 
‘ Excellency is instructed to send for the British fleet to 
‘ Constantinople,’ is the short sentence which Mr. Lane-Poole 
quotes from Lord Clarendon’s despatch of September 23, in 
order to insist on its positive nature. But, in fact, the in- 
struction to call up the fleet was as provisional as an in- 
struction could well be. 

‘ Under ordinary circumstances,’ it ran, ‘and as long as the Sultan 
does not declare war against Russia, nor demand the presence of the 
British fleet . . . your Excellency’s original instructions on this matter 
remain in fullforce. But when it appears that the lives and properties 
of British subjects are exposed to serious danger, and that the Turkish 
Government declares itself unable to avert that danger, it is clear 
that the Treaty has no longer a binding force upon us, and that urgent 
necessity supersedes its provisions. Your Excellency is therefore 
instructed to send for the British fleet to Constantinople, and, in con- 
junction with the admiral, to dispose of it in the manner you deem 
most expedient for protecting British interests and the personal safety 
of the Sultan.’ (astern Papers, part ii. p. 116.) 


And in case anything more than the words themselves 
should be needed to show that the instruction was pro- 
visional, Lord Clarendon was careful to insert the phrase: 
‘assuming, of course, that his [the Frenchman’s]| report 
‘is correct.’ That Lord Stratford perfectly understood the 
instruction as having these limitations is evident from his 
own quotation of its sense in his official reply, in which he 
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refers to ‘that part of these instructions which authorises 
* me to consider the presence of her Majesty’s squadron here, 
‘if I thought proper to require it, as intended to embrace 
‘ the protection of the Sultan also in case of need.’ * 

Mr. Lane-Poole’s impression that on this and other im- 
portant points at this conjuncture grave differences of 
opinion had arisen between Lord Stratford and Lord 
Clarendon, is distinctly contradicted by the documentary 
evidence and by our own personal knowledge. From the 
date of the insurrection of the Softas, Lord Stratford was 
clear that war was inevitable. On October 1 he wrote to his 
wife, ‘We have narrowly escaped a sanguinary revolution, 
‘and we have only escaped it to go full tilt into war;’ and 
if he had retained any doubt, it was removed by the declara- 
tion of October 4. He had then before him the immediate 
possibility of two most serious dangers: an insurrection of 
the fanatical party, which was not utterly quelled; and an 
attack of the Russian fleet, which might any morning sail 
down the Bosphorus and seize Constantinople. There was 
absolutely nothing to hinder such a coup-de-main, except a 
Turkish three-decker moored in mid-channel off Therapia. 
That these contingencies were present to Lord Clarendon’s 
mind when he penned his despatch of September 23 is clear 
from the despatch itself; that Lord Stratford had the same 
contingencies before him, that he doubted of the fulness of 
his powers to summon the fleet and was most anxious to re- 
ceive instructions concerning it, we know from his own con- 
versation at the time. Mr. Lane-Poole tells us that ‘the 
‘sinister impression created at St. Petersburg by Lord 
‘ Clarendon’s ill-starred despatch of September 23 forms an 
‘important link in the chain of circumstances that made 
‘towards war.’ Of course a protest was made against what 
the Russians pretended to call a violation of the treaty of 
1841 ; a treaty which had been suspended, as Lord Clarendon 
pointed out, since the day the Russian troops entered the 
Principalities; but so little did the Russian Government 
consider it as making towards war that they professed to 
consider even the Turkish declaration as purely nominal. On 








* We have previously had occasion to argue this point in reviewing 
the first volume of Mr. Kinglake’s History (see Edinburgh Review, 
vol. exvii. p. 327), where the whole matter is fully discussed, and 
from the highest authority ; and we are surprised that in this work 


the erroneous view of the transaction taken by Mr. Kinglake should 
have been repeated. 
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October 14, with Lord Clarendon’s despatch fresh in his 
mind, Count Nesselrode made a categorical statement to that 
effect to Sir Hamilton Seymour. 

‘ We shall in all probability,’ he said, ‘ issue no counter-declaration, 
nor shall we make any attack upon Turkey. We shali remain with 
folded arms, only resolved to repel any assault made upon us, whether 
in the principalities or on our Asiatic frontier. . . . So we shall re- 
main during the winter, ready to receive any peaceful overtures which 
during that time may be made to us by Turkey.’ 

The purport of this conversation was embodied in a cir- 
cular letter of October 31. On the strength of this assu- 
rance, the Powers permitted themselves to hope that even 
yet they might be able to arrange peace without passing 
through the horrors of war; and on their side, out of 
deference to the susceptibilities of Russia, they refused to 
send the fleets into the Black Sea. Mr. Lane-Poole has 
overlooked or undervalued the meaning of this assurance, 
and does not perceive that the allied Powers were acting in 
honest, though, as it turned out, misplaced belief in the 
truth of the Czar and of his Chancellor, Count Nesselrode. 
They believed them to be honourable men, and the Turkish 
shores of the Black Sea to be guarded by their word more 
efficiently than they could be guarded by the whole strength 
of the allied fleets. The result was a Jesson which it is well 
should not be forgotten. On November 30, a squadron 
of Turkish frigates and corvettes lying in the harbour of 
Sinope, under the safeguard of the allies and the word 
of Count Nesselrode, was attacked and destroyed by an 
overwhelming Russian force. This, as between Russians 
and Turks, was an operation of war legitimate enough ; 
barbarous, brutal, no doubt; but not more so than other 
operations of war between the same people, in which English- 
men have taken a prominent and, it has even been considered, 
a creditable part—the wholesale slaughter of the Turks at 
Chesmé, for instance, in 1770; or in the Liman of the 
Dniepr, in 1788; but as between the Russians and the 
Western Powers, it was as gross a piece of treachery and 
falsehood as any recorded in the history of civilised nations. 
We do not propose to follow Mr. Lane-Poole into the 
history of the war, in which he seems to regard Lord Strat- 
ford as if he had been commander-in-chief of the navy and 
of the army, director of transports, head of the commis- 
sariat, and director-general of the medical department. Of 
course, he was nothing of the sort, and no one knew it 
better than Lord Stratford himself. He professed, indeed, 
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his readiness to forward the wishes of the commanders-in- 
chief in every possible way, and was frequently able to render 
most valuable assistance, if only by his indomitable energy 
and his extraordinary influence over Turkish officials; but 
the extent of these services, in which he was powerfully 
seconded by others, has been somewhat exaggerated. Of far 
greater importance and very real interest are Lord Stratford’s 
considerations on the objects to be obtained by the war, as 
stated in a letter to Lord Clarendon of June 12, 1854. 

‘To begin with the ends: What kind of Russia, what kind of 
Turkey do we mean to have after the conclusion of peace? Is it the 
Russia of Catherine, the Russia of Alexander, or the Russia of Nicholas? 
Is it Russia founded on the status quo ante, or Russia separated from 
Turkey by a cordon of principalities or states no longer dependent upon 
her; or, finally, Russia such as Russia was before she proclaimed, with- 
out shame or disguise, her appetite for territorial extension at the 
expense of every neighbour in turn, whether friend or foe? . . . The 
Russia of this day is, more or less, a result of national tendencies and 
national traditions, ably directed by a government which, partly 
sympathising and partly affecting to sympathise, employs them for the 
twofold purpose of dynastic despotism and political aggrandisement. 
. . . The Power, thus raised on a million of soldiers trained to implicit 
obedience, and selected from sixty millions of ignorant and fanatical 
slaves, is an ever-growing and ever-encroaching foree—encroaching as 
much from inherent gravitation as from systematic policy.’ 

After speaking further of the tendencies, he passed on to 
sketch the history of Russian aggression, on the side of 
Turkey alone, during the reign of the Emperor Nicholas; 
and, assuming that the end to be aimed at is ‘ an arrange- 
‘ ment by which the integrity and independence of Turkey 
‘ would be maintained under such material and diplomatic 
‘guarantees as are really indispensable for the purpose,’ 
suggested as ‘ a minimum of effective guarantee,’ 

‘a settlement by which the course of the Danube would be free, the 
principalities extended to the Black Sea and released from Russian 
protection, Circassia restored to independence under the suzeraineté of 
the Porte, the Crimea established in a similar manner, the Black Sea 
opened to foreign ships of war, and Poland restored in the limits recog- 
nised by the Congress of Vienna.’ 

Here, at any rate, he left no doubt as to his meaning. We 
may or may not accept his conclusions, but we are bound to 
recognise them as deliberately formulated by a man of 
extraordinary ability, and with unequalled opportunities for 
studying the question. A year later, with the warrant of 
our success in the Crimea, he reverted to the same view, on 
September 13, 1855, when he wrote: ‘Having reduced the 
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‘ Russia of accumulated power, we have to guard against the 
‘Russia of prospective growth. This, I imagine, might be 
‘ effected by interposing a barrier of independent neutrals along 
‘the whole frontier.’ And again, on February 3, 1856 :— 


‘Nicholas’s Russia is to all appearance on its knees. The Russia of 
nature is still in its growth, shorn of its most forward branches, but 
capable of shooting into greater luxuriance at no distant period. Against 
this latter Russia I should like to see due precautions taken ; and I know 
nothing better than a barrier of neutral or independent states prolonged 
between the two empires in Europe and Asia.’ 


Holding these opinions, it was natural that Lord Stratford 
should be profoundly dissatisfied with the treaty concluded at 
Paris, when, after two years of war, the French Government 
was resolved on peace, and the English Government, unwilling 
to continue the struggle independently, consented to such 
terms as, under the circumstances, could be obtained. Like his 
old acquaintance of 1832, he said: ‘I would rather have cut 
‘ off my right hand than have signed that treaty.” But with 
the French Government openly determined on finishing off 
the business, and the French plenipotentiaries playing into 
Russian hands, so that, as Lord Clarendon wrote (March 22), 
‘ France has no plenipotentiary in the conference, and Russia 
‘ has three, and Cowley and I stand alone,’ all that could be 
done was to snatch as much from the fire as possible. After 
all, the Treaty of Paris, though far indeed from Stratford’s 
ideal, must be considered to have answered its purpose fairly 
well. It gave Turkey rest for twenty-two years, and an 
opportunity—of which the Porte very imperfectly availed 
itself—for carrying out the internal reforms inaugurated by 
Lord Stratford. Had the terms been more stringent, they 
would scarcely have endured longer than the alliance or the 
armament which enforced them; and later experience has 
in some measure realised the scheme of a barrier of prin- 
cipalities, which are at this moment a subject of anxiety to 
Europe, and may prove a cause of war. 

It was some little time before the close of the war that, in 
a letter from David Morier, his friend and colleague in his 
first service at Constantinople, Lord Stratford received news 
of the death of their old chief, Sir Robert Adair, at the 
advanced age of 92. He was himself in his 70th year, and 
the last affectionate expressions of his former master touched 
him deeply. 

‘As be read the words,’ writes Mr. Lane-Poole in his happiest 
mood, ‘his mind wandered back to those early days at Stamboul, when 
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life was in its morning glow, and the world lay before him like a 
country to be explored. He had seen much of that world in the 
forty-seven years which had passed since then. To use, as he would 
have done, the words of his favourite author, ‘‘multum ille et terris 
“« jactatus et alto.” On the very spot where he and Adair had held 
converse together, he could now stand and contemplate the work of a 
life already long. He remembered the Treaty of Bucharest, his first, 
and, in his own eyes, always his greatest triumph. He thought of the 
brilliant throng at Vienna, and the sudden shock, like the boom of a 
distant gun, when the news came that the “ Enemy of Europe” was 
again at large. His thoughts quickly sped from the tidings of Water- 
loo, which blazed forth like a beacon-fire in the midst of “ rustic 
“ diplomacy ” in Switzerland, to that lonely island in the Atlantic where 
the mighty enemy had breathed his last, while the man who had 
successfully opposed him in the East was enduring the rude experiences 
of a mission in the Western world. Then memories of the Greek 
struggle for liberty crowded upon his mind; he fought his battles o’er 
again with the Porte, recalled the tragedy of Navarino and the final 
founding of the state of Greece; and there was sadness in the thought, 
for the kingdom had not realised his hopes. With the recollection of 
the War of Independence came memories of the first step in its aid—- 
his mission to Petersburg—and then his rejection by that second 
“Enemy of Europe,’ whose armies had but lately been worsted in 
open fields and stubborn forts by the men of the West. Nicholas 
Paulovitch, Emperor of All the Russias, had fought his long duel with 
the Eltchi and was dead, and there on the littered table lay one of his 
last letters, a despatch to Lord Stratford himself, thanking him for his 
kindness to the Russian prisoners. . . . There was no hardness in his 
mind as the memory cf Nicholasarose. The Czar he had detested, 
for the man he had no feeling but pity. . . . In his hour of crowning 
glory, moreover, there was much to make him grave. . . . Turkey had 
been sustained for a while in her corner of Europe; but if she was to 
keep her place as Warden of the Marches over against Russia, she must 
look to herself. . . . The one great aim of his later years in the East 
had been to raise up a new Turkey, a state worthy to be defended, a 
moral as well as a material barrier to the encroachments of Russia. 
. . . Reform after reform had been enacted, and the main difficulty 
that remained was to insist that they should be rigidly enforced. The 
Turks as a body were not to be trusted to do this... . Effective 
supervision could only be exerted by the personal influence of a 
European; and as the great Eltchi meditated on the long years of 
his work in Turkey, he could not but see reason to distrust the 
future.’ 


With the Crimean war the work of Lord Stratford’s life came 
practically to an end, although after his retirement in 1858 he 
continued for more than twenty years in the full enjoyment 
of his rare faculties, speaking occasionally in the House of 
Lords, amusing himself with literature, and taking, to the 
last, a keen and intelligent interest in the Eastern Question, 
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Only a fortnight before his death, when approaching the end 
of his ninety-fourth year, he was visited by Sir Robert Morier, 
the son of his old friend, who wrote :— 

‘His intellect was as clear, his speech as incisive, his interest in 
poetry and politics as keen as when I last saw him three years ago. 
It was a beautiful English afternoon: a warm sun lit up his pale 
features, which fully retained their splendid outlines, and were entirely 
wanting in the wrinkles or withered look of extreme old age. I could 
not help thinking of the line— 


“ Slow sinks more lovely ere his race be run.” .. . 


He seemed some grand old Titan majestically sinking to his rest in all 
his glory, as if he knew the Infinite was waiting to receive him with 
all due honour.’ 


After a few days of weary restlessness, rather than of ill- 
ness, he died on August 14, 1880. Four years later,a monu- 
ment to his memory was placed in Westminster Abbey, side 
by side with that of his cousin, the Prime Minister, and his 
cousin’s son, the Governor-General of India, and bearing an 
inscription by the Laureate :— 

‘ Thou third great Canning, stand among our best 
And noblest, now thy long day’s work has ceased : 
Here silent in our Minster of the West 
Who wert the voice of England in the East.’ 


In writing these pages we have felt it our duty to dissent 
from some of Mr. Lane-Poole’s statements and opinions ; but 
we must express our thanks to him for the pleasure he has 
given us, in enabling us to revive old memories and receive 
new impressions of the career of a great, and the life of a 
good, man. The life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe covers 
an ample page of history, which his biographer has filled 
with an authentic record of memorable events; and the 
personal qualities of the illustrious ambassador, his lofty 
patriotism, his high spirit, his romantic and enthusiastic 
character, entitle him to be ranked amongst the foremost 
Englishmen of the age. Of such a life these volumes are a 
fitting memorial. 
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Art. IX.— Report of the Committee on the Reorganisation of 
the Royal Artillery, with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. 
April 27, 1888. 


uRING the thirty-three years which have elapsed since 
the conclusion of the Crimean war, artillery has made 
greater progress than in the whole of its previous existence. 
As to that arm in England it had, when in February 1852 
Lord Hardinge became Master-General of the Ordnance, sunk 
very low. The only permanent field artillery consisted of 
seven troops of horse artillery. There were no permanent 
field batteries, for, though nominally there were six, these 
were only for instructional purposes, a company being passed 
through it in about a year. When a field battery was 
required for active service the practice was simply to take a 
company of foot artillery and hand over to it the guns, 
harness, wagons, and horses, leaving it to the captain to do 
the best he could towards extemporising a field battery. The 
men were enlisted as ‘ gunners and drivers,’ the latter being 
found by a process of natural selection. The services of the 
field battery being no longer needed, it was broken up, and 
the company which had constituted its personnel reverted to 
garrison duty. In fact, there was still a survival of the old 
idea that, given a certain number of trained gunners in 
barracks, and guns and equipment in store, the only thing 
needed was to bring the two together and add the horses 
required, in order to create a field artillery. As in those 
days all movements were slow, and the field gun was only a 
light garrison gun mounted on a travelling carriage, the 
system answered sufficiently well, and the necessity of special 
training for different branches of artillery work did not make 
itself felt. The term ‘regiment’ was even then obviously a 
misnomer, composed as the artillery was of seven troops of 
horse artillery, nine battalions of eight companies each, ariding 
establishment, an invalid detachment, and a company of cadets. 
Still it had grown up so gradually, having been a century 
previously a body of two battalions of twelve companies each, 
that the size of the corps did not strike anyone as excessive. 
Since the Crimea, however, the size of the corps has largely 
increased, there has been a great developement of power 
in ordnance, and an extensive application of science, together 
with, as regards field artillery, what may be termed an ex- 
pansion of tactics. From these causes, and the military 
renaissance in the army generally, there sprang up some 
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fifteen years ago, among certain of the younger and more 
progressive officers of the Royal Artillery, as well as among 
a few military journalists, a conviction that the system, 
organisation, and condition of the arm were not absolutely 
perfect. The artillery officers could only express their 
opinions privately, for, had they spoken out, they would have 
been, so to speak, professionally burnt for their professional 
heresy, so great was the complacency of the senior officers of 
the corps. These latter, justly proud of the achievements 
and reputation of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, were 
perfectly content with the system under which those achieve- 
ments had been performed, that reputation obtained, and 
under which they had risen, and could not tolerate a sugges- 
tion that it was not perfect. So perfect, indeed, did they con- 
sider it, that they conscientiously believed it to be capable of 
assimilating all progress in artillery science, all changes in 
tactics. In fact, its infallibility was an article of faith, and 
criticism from men who were not ‘ gunners’ was regarded 
with calm contempt. The artillery also, probably owing to 
the fact that up to the Crimean war they were under the 
Board of Ordnance, considered themselves as a body apart 
from the rest of the army, which in its turn entertained a 
similar, though less strong, view of the artillery. The Duke 
of Cambridge was known also to be strongly opposed to any 
radical change, and this fact of itself deadened, if it did not 
stifle, the voice of the reformers. As years, however, rolled on, 
the young artillery officers who had joined the 1 anks of the 
reformers became majors or lieutenant-colonels, and were daily 
reinforced by captains and subalterns, the criticism of the press 
became more and more severe, and facts came out in Parlia- 
ment tending to prove that, pace the Brahmins of Woolwich, 
the state of our artillery in more shapes than one was un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Stanhope, recognising this fact, convened 
some fifteen months ago a Committee to deal with one, and 
not the least important, part of the question, viz. that of re- 
organisation. At the head of this Committee he placed, as 
Chairman, Lord Harris, Under-Secretary of State for War, 
while the members were Sir Archibald Alison, an infantry 
officer, Colonel R. Harrison, Royal Engineers, Mr. R. H. 
Knox, Accountant-General at the War Office, and the fol- 
lowing officers of artillery: Sir R. Biddulph, Major-General 
H. Brackenbur y, Major-General R. Hay, Major-General W. 
Stirling. 

For a committee to be efficient, it is indispensable that 
they should be men not only of ability and special knowledge 
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of all or some of the questions to be investigated, but also 
of broad, impartial, independent minds. In this case, the 
composition of the Committee was at least open to criticism. 
Lord Harris’s only military experience had been gained as a 
captain of yeomanry and by a few months’ tenure of office as 
Under-Secretary of State for War. Those, however, who have 
been energetic enough to wade through the printed pro- 
ceedings will see that Lord Harris had taken the trouble 
to study the subject, and that he displayed great acumen 
in putting questions and in directing the course of the 
inquiry. The only justification for placing Mr. Knox on 
the Committee was that questions of finance might possibly 
come up. As a matter of fact, these only presented them- 
selves in a general way, and this constant civilian member 
of all committees on military subjects, this representative of 
unsympathetic officialism, might with advantage have been 
replaced by some one who had a knowledge of the art of 
war, a practical experience of the working of the existing 
organisation of the Royal Artillery. Sir Archibald Alison 
is a soldier who has graduated in the field, is thoroughly 
versed in his profession, has held such appointments as 
entitle him to speak with authority, and is notorious for 
simple-mindedness and independence of character. Colonel 
Harrison is an officer who has studied his profession and 
held high staff appointments at Aldershot and in the field, 
but is nevertheless scarcely one who would have been selected 
by the public opinion of the army for a place on the Committee. 
The artillery generals—-viz.: Lieutenant-General Sir R. 
Biddulph, Major-General H. Brackenbury, Major-General 
R. Hay, and Major-General W. Stirling—are all officers 
of distinction and experience, and, with the exception of 
Major-General Hay, whose only active service was in the 
China war of 1860, have seen much of war. Major-General 
Hay, moreover, was only recently Deputy Adjutant-General 
of Royal Artillery at the War Office, in which post he had 
ample opportunity of learning how the present system works. 
On the whole, therefore, there is little fault to be found with 
the composition of the artillery portion of the committee, 
though it would have been, in our opinion, an improvement 
had two of the members been replaced by a couple of 
lieutenant-colonels or majors of artillery to represent the 
more advanced school of thought in the corps. 

But it is not sufficient to have a judiciously composed 
committee. Much depends also on the selection of the 
witnesses. While an undue multiplication of evidence from 
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persons belonging to the same category is to be deprecated, 
it is important that the area of information and opinion 
drawn upon should be as wide as possible. This was 
especially the case in the present instance; for the move- 
ment for the reorganisation of the Royal Artillery originated 
among the younger officers, and is chiefly supported by them. 
Out of the thirty-seven witnesses examined, not one was 
below the rank of major; yet the Proceedings of the 
Royal Artillery Institute and the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution afford conclusive proof that officers 
below that rank possessing enlarged views on the organisation 
and tactics of their own arm abound. Extensive reform of 
any body is rarely advocated by the older men who have 
grown up under a certain system, have acquired distinction 
in it, have learnt to love and revere it, and whose minds are 
not sufficiently plastic to accept freely new ideas. The senior 
artillery officer was a few years ago notorious for his con- 
servatism, his feeling that he was a soldier apart from the 
rest of the army, and a conviction that the sun rose and set 
on Woolwich common. 

The combined result of the composition of the Committee, 
of the exclusion of captains and subalterns from the ranks 
of the witnesses, and the undisguised, nay, very openly 
uvowed, hostility of the Duke of Cambridge to any radical 
change in the artillery, is that the Committee have recom- 
mended a compromise which will only mitigate, not remove, 
the defects of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. Indeed, it 
is creditable to the firmness of the majority of the Com- 
mittee that the recommendations of the latter have gone as 
fur as they have, for two members of the Committee—viz. 
Sir Robert Biddulph and Major-General Hay, and especially 
the latter—dealt with some of the witnesses as if they were 
under hostile cross-examination in a criminal case. These 
two members acted as if the object of the Committee had 
been to defend a system, instead of to examine into its 
conflicting merits and defects. 

The existing system may be briefly described as follows: 
The Royal Regiment of Artillery numbers altogether about 
thirty-five thousand men of all ranks. It is divided into— 
Horse Artillery organised in two brigades, one of eleven and 
the other of nine batteries, each brigade having in addition a 
depot battery; Field Artillery in four brigades of twenty- 
three, twenty, twenty, and eighteen batteries respectively, 
with a depdt battery for each brigade; Garrison Artillery of 
eleyen divisions, of which the first brigade in each division is 
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composed of regular troops, the remaining brigades being 
militia artillery. In addition, a certain number of Volunteer 
artillery corps are affiliated to each division. The first 
brigades have eight of them, ten service batteries with a 
depot battery, while three have nine service batteries with a 
depot battery each. There is, in addition to the above, a coast 
brigade officered by promoted non-commissioned officers, 
the men being old soldiers. In the Royal Artillery proper 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men are transfer- 
able from one branch to the other at the pleasure of the 
authorities, but the practice is, as a rule, to retain the non- 
commissioned officers and men during the whole of their ser- 
vice in the branch of the regiment to which they are posted 
onenlistment. The officers, on the other hand, are promoted 
or transferred into any branch, with the exception of the 
Horse Artillery, for which the officers are selected. On pro- 
motion—with the exception of the Horse Artillery—officers 
are posted according to their ‘fall,’ i.e. according to the 
vacancy which may occur. This unwritten law is almost 
invariably observed. The regimental lieutenant-colonels are 
distributed about the world in command of groups of two or 
three batteries called ‘brigade divisions,’ or in charge of 
artillery sub-districts, while the officer in command of the 
Royal Artillery of divisions or districts is a regimental 
lieutenant-colonel having the brevet rank of colonel; for the 
rank of regimental colonel has lately been abolished. The 
brigade organisation is purely administrative, and it is often 
if not generally the case that a lieutenant-colonel commands 
an artillery sub-district in which there is not a single battery 
of his own brigade. Owing to the enormous size of the 
regiment and the continual change of officers in a battery, 
there can be but little esprit de corps, or rather, the esprit de 
corps being spread over the entire army of artillery, it be- 
comes diluted ; while esprit de brigade, or de batterie, is impos- 
sible. In a regiment of infantry or cavalry there is an 
unbroken chain of tradition and associations. Frequently it 
happens that two or three generations of officers and men have 
served together: the sergeant-major has perhaps received 
his first stripes from the father of the last joined subaltern. 
In all regiments there are many officers and men who have 
served continuously together during many years of peace 
and war. Hence arises a clannish feeling which is not to be 
found, which in fact is impossible, in the artillery. In the 
latter branch of the service, indeed, the lieutenant-colonels are 
but little brought into personal contact with the men under 
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their command. Batteries are detached from the group to 
which they belong, and even when three or four batteries 
are united at one station under a lieutenant-colonel they are 
constantly being changed. As regards the battery itself, 
which is practically not only the tactical, but also the 
administrative unit, the changes among the officers are 
frequent. Cases might be cited in which in the course of a 
single year every officer has been changed; but, to confine 
ourselves to some of the instances given by the officers who 
gave evidence to the Committee, we find such statements as 
the following. Major E. O. Hay says :— 

‘I myself have done duty with fourteen batteries, and I have 
belonged to nine in my service, which is not yet twenty-one years. . . . 
It makes a great deal of difference when you go about with men that 
you know, and have to face new difficulties and discomforts, whatever 
they are, with men that you have always been with. Then I do not 
see myself how you can expect esprit de corps under the present 
system ; it is more than human nature can possibly do to maintain an 
esprit de corps for such an enormous thing as the Royal Artillery.’ 


Colonel Yeatman-Biggs, Brigade-Major R.A. at Alder- 
shot, says :— 


‘In many ways, I think, all our men suffer from the continual 
change of officers. There is a battery at Aldershot, where, speaking 
from memory, they had two majors, three captains, and seven subalterns 
in two years. The majors are continually changing. I find that, as 
staff officer at Aldershot, I do not think myself that the continuity of 
the system of command and the care of the men can possibly be as 
well carried out in this state of constant change. The above remarks 
are from the men’s point of view. From the officers’ point of view 
I think the same thing obtains, and that you lose a great deal of hold 
over the young officers. In a regiment, when a young man joins it, 
it is everybody’s business to bring him up as a good soldier and a 
perfect gentleman, and to look after him in every possible way. The 
tendency, I think, in a huge body like the regiment of artillery, is to 
let a young man more or less grow up by himself.’ ” 


The fact that there is no connexion whatever between the 
peace organisation and the war organisation cannot but be 
regarded as a great defect in the present system. In peace 
the group is brought together by chance, and its component 
parts are being constantly changed. On the outbreak of 
war, not even the casual groups above mentioned are taken 
advantage of, but a completely new arrangement is made. 
For example, the three batteries which constitute the 
artillery of a division would be taken—save by accident— 
from as many different stations, and would be commanded, 
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probably, by a lieutenant-colonel serving at a fourth station, 
while his adjutant would possibly come from a fifth. Indeed, 
it is quite on the cards that not only each battery would be 
strangers to each other and the lieutenant-colonel and his 
adjutant, but also that all of the three majors had only been 
appointed to their respective batteries a few weeks pre- 
viously, perhaps in one of the three cases from the garrison 
artillery. Now, if there is one principle in the art of war 
more established than another, it is, that the tactical and 
administrative units should be identical, and that the groups 
of units in peace should be identical with the groups of 
units in war. The importance of the latter requirement 
being met becomes more and more obvious as the tactics of 
field artillery develope and the practice of combining the 
action of several batteries becomes daily more general. It 
is difficult with our colonial service so to arrange that the 
groups of either infantry, cavalry, or artillery should be 
identical in peace and war, but it is quite possible to so 
arrange that there should be some sort of connexion be- 
tween the different units stronger than the fact that they 
each belong to the same arm of the service. 

A minor objection to the existing system is that artillery 
officers who obtain brevet promotion for service in the field 
derive no advantage therefrom as regards command in their 
own corps. As long as the fiction is maintained of the 
artillery being one regiment, commands of artillery must go 
by regimental seniority. This diminution of the value of 
brevet promotion as a reward for distinguished conduct in 
the field would not occur if the army of gunners were broken 
up into several regiments. 

The chief defect of the present system, however, is to be 
found in the keeping of all the officers on one general list. 
The result is that not only is an officer on promotion trans- 
ferred from the horse or field artillery to the garrison artillery, 
and from the latter to the field artillery, but also that in con- 
sequence the garrison artillery, as the least attractive service, 
is for the most part officered by men wanting either in merit 
or its equivalent—interest; likewise that those officers who 
have been transferred from the other two branches to it 
are discontented, feel humiliated, and strain every nerve to 
get out of it. One consequence of the feeling is that the 
esprit de corps of the garrison artillery, and therefore its 
discipline, suffer. A priori, the same man cannot be equally 
suited for each of the three branches; hence the service 
does not get the best work of the best men in their respec- 
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tive branches. On this point there is abundant evidence in 
the Blue Book. Lord Wolseley says :— 


‘ My idea is that the officers of artillery, and of the army generally, 
believe that the present system is fatal to the officering of the garrison 
artillery, and that is very easily proved, because as soon as a man 
becomes a well-known officer of ability in the garrison artillery, the 
chances are a very large number to one that he will be transferred, - 
because he is such a good man, either into the field artillery or into 
the horse artillery ; and the common general wish of the young men, as 
I understand it, is to get into the mounted portions of theartillery. . . . 
Officers who have been a certain number of years, I may say all their 
career, in the horse artillery or field artillery, when suddenly turned 
into our large forts, say at Portsmouth and at Plymouth, where they 
have to manipulate numerous guns, of which they know nothing 
whatever, find themselves in a very difficult position. Many of them 
have told me themselves that they looked upon it as quite beginning 
their career again, and being put to work of which they absolutely 
knew nothing. . . . They have to deal with enormous weights, and 
the movement of enormous weights. In olden days a man who could 
serve an ordinary 9-pounder field battery gun had really very little 
more to learn, if you turned him into a heavy battery or a siege 
battery which was armed with 52-pounders, or even 68-pounders ; 
the manipulation of the guns was exactly the same, although the guns 
were mounted on different carriages. But now there is the greatest 
possible difference between field-guns and those 9-inch guns and 
10-inch guns and 100-ton guns that are at present in use in our coast 
defences. . . . I think that the most highly scientific men ought to 
belong to the garrison artillery. I think that there is not more aflinity 
between the garrison artillery and the horse artillery than there is 
between the horse artillery and the cavalry. I think that a cavalry 
officer is quite as capable, after a very short training, of making a good 
horse artillery officer, as a horse artillery officer is of making a good 
garrison artilleryman.’ 


In reply to further questions Lord Wolseley said :— 


‘I think that an officer selected for the garrison artillery should be 
a man who has a very good turn for mathematics and mechanics; and, 
as I have already said, I think he should be a more highly scientific 
man by his education, and perhaps, as you say, by his inclination, 
than a man who may become a horse artilleryman or even a field 
battery officer.’ 


Asked by Sir Archibald Alison whether he considered 
that, as in other professions, progress in science should be 
regarded as a reason for subdividing the artillery, he 
said :—— 


‘That is my idea. As I have already said, an organisation which is 
good for a small corps of 4,000 or 5,000 men, which was the strength 
of the artillery in days gone by, is entirely inapplicable to a corps 
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which now reaches the number of 30,000 or even 40,000. As inven- 
tions increase and as science progresses you look for greater proficiency 
in organisation. In point of fact, the necessary tendency is to sub- 
divide.’ 

On this Sir Robert Biddulph put a rather insidious ques- 
tion, saying :— 

‘You said that you thought that the duties of the field artillery 
were not more difficult than what a cavalry officer might easily learn, 
if required to take the duties of field artillery. You think, therefore, 
that what is necessary to be learnt by a field artilleryman is com- 
paratively little.’ 

Lord Wolseley’s answer was conclusive as to his meaning, 
and in our opinion most convincing. It was as follows :— 

‘I think what he has to learn in the tactical part of his profession 
is very considerable, and that the amount cf tactical knowledge required 
is greater than it used to be; but as regards technical knowledge, 
regarded from a scientific point of view, I do not think it is very much 


greater than it was in days gone by ; whereas with the garrison artillery 
the amount he has to learn has increased enormously.’ 


Lord Wolseley’s views, as those of one looking at the 
question from outside the Royal Artillery, receive strong 
support from officers of the corps itself. Lieut.-General H. 
A. Smith considers it absolutely necessary that there should 
be an alteration in the present state of things. ‘ Heckled’ 
by Sir Robert Biddulph as to whether it was in his opinion 
important that a field battery officer should be a good artil- 
leryman, he replied :— 

‘Yes; but I doubt if that is so important as that they should 
understand the movement of troops. I believe that it does not require 
much science to serve field-guns, but rather to apply them at the right 
time and place.’ 


Later on, to another question he said : 





‘I have always supposed that the loss of an acquaintance with the 
working of heavy artillery is not nearly so important to a field 
artilleryman as would be the loss of familiarity with the movement 
of troops in the field.’ 


Very important was the evidence of Sir Collingwood 
Dickson, who, prevented by illness from attending the Com- 
mittee, sent a memorandum, from which we extract the 
following pregnant passages :-— 

‘I have hitherto considered it to be undesirable to make any change 
in the existing organisation of the Royal Artillery. . . . The progress 
of science in gunnery, &c., is so enormous, and the changes in our 
armaments (particularly in heavy ordnance) are so frequent and varied, 
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that I confess it must be very difficult for officers and men of the 
garrison artillery to become perfectly efficient in their multifarious 
duties. . . . I am of opinion that a separation of the garrison artillery 
from the field artillery is advisable.’ 


Colonel C. Brackenbury, an officer of great and varied 
experience, and Director of the Artillery College, remarked 
that it was a waste to transfer an officer of the mounted 
branch, who has had long practical experience in that 
branch, to the garrison artillery, and equally so to transfer 
an experienced garrison artillery officer to field or horse 
artillery. He also expressed an opinion that the constant 
interchange of officers between different branches was objec- 
tionable. He added that the frequent changes which take 
place are ‘terribly bad’ for the discipline and instruction of 
batteries. Most clear and positive was his opinion that, 
‘ taking an average officer, he has very nearly enough to do 
‘in these days to be a thoroughly good field artillery officer 
‘or a thoroughly good garrison artillery officer.’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Hime, well known as one of the cleverest 
men in the artillery, confessed that on being transferred 
from a field to a garrison battery he never during the 
eighteen months which he served in the latter attained 
the amount of knowledge which he considered necessary. 
He further remarked that ‘in the garrison artillery service 
‘the whole nature of the duties and the whole spirit of the 
‘thing is different from that of the field artillery... . If 
‘an officer has been several years in the field artillery, I do 
‘not think that you will ever make him a good garrison 
‘artilleryman.’ He advocated the separation of the horse, 
field, and garrison artillery, and attributed the defects in 
the artillery chiefly to its present organisation. 

Colonel Trench, Chief Instructor of Gunnery at Shoebury- 
ness, stated boldly that he saw the disadvantages of the 
present organisation of the Artillery :— 

‘The discipline is lower than in many other corps; the esprit de 
corps in the garrison artillery is very low.’ 

Asked to what he attributed the want of esprit de corps, he 
replied :— 

_ ‘I think to the constant state of flux which every garrison battery 
is in, and very many field batteries. . . . Take for instance .. . the 
North Irish division, where they have had six new majors and eight 
new captains in twelve months.’ 


Asked whether he thought that an officer while serving in 
the garrison artillery could by study fit himself for sub- 
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sequent service in the field artillery, and whether field 
artillery officers could fit themselves for the garrison artil- 
lery, he answered in the negative. As to the garrison 
ofticer, he said :— 

‘He may study field tactics, but he would know nothing about horse 


management at all, or practical tactics in the field. He would have 
no opportunity of seeing troops moving.’ 


He unhesitatingly expressed an opinion that the present 
system does not suit modern requirements; ‘the division of 
‘ labour in every department is so necessary.’ 

Major-General Williams stated that a knowledge of field 
tactics is very limited amongst officers who have been trans- 
ferred from a garrison to a horse or field battery, and that 
‘ an officer who has served entirely in the garrison artillery 
‘ought not to command a battery of field artillery or a 
‘ battery of horse artillery.’ 

Major E. O. Hay, commanding a field battery, declared 
that on promotion it frequently happens that ‘the square 
‘men get into the round holes,’ and mentioned that a 
brother officer some three months previously had been pro- 
moted to the command of a field battery, though he had 
never ridden a horse since he was a cadet. 

Major S. Gardiner, commanding a field battery, said that 
a horse or field artillery officer had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to study garrison artillery. He added that during 
the three years between October 1584 and October 1887, in 
eleven horse, twenty field, and thirty-two garrison batteries, 
every single officer had been changed. 

Major G. Martin, commanding a mountain battery, made 
a very decided and obviously sound reply to a question 
whether every artillery officer could obtain a competent 
knowledge of horse, field, mountain, and garrison artillery. 
He said :— 

‘No, I do not think it is at all possible. And not only that, but 
every man cannot have a bent in every direction. A man may, 
perhaps, not have the right figure, or he may not have riding power, 
and he is quite unsuitable for the field or horse artillery. Another 
man may not have the physical activity required for the work of a 
mountain battery, which is very hard work indeed, because it means 


marching in the hills by men where they cannot possibly ride, to keep 
his battery in efficient order.’ 


He stated later on that his idea was that the garrison 
artillery should be a totally distinct corps. 


There is a general consensus of opinion, not only in the 
army generally, but among the artillery, as represented by 
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the witnesses examined by the Committee, that the garrison 
artillery is a most important branch of the artillery, that 
it is more scientific than the other branches, and that 
daily more scientific and mechanical knowledge is required 
from officers of the garrison artillery. We have it also 
stated that a garrison artillery officer should be familiar 
with the particular tactics which would be required at each 
fort or battery. On the other hand, witness after witness 
asserts that neither can a man who has spent some years 
in the garrison artillery become at once efficient in the field 
artillery, nor can an officer who has been chiefly employed 
in the field or horse artillery gain till after some experience 
the scientific knowledge indispensable in the garrison artil- 
lery. 

ioe point was, curiously enough, but lightly touched on by 
the witnesses, yet it deserved attention. Not only may one 
man, from being a good or bad horseman, be fitted best re- 
spectively for the mounted or dismounted branch, but also 
experience and knowledge as a ‘ horsemaster ’ is indispensable 
in a major—or the captain who may be occasionally his 
locum tenens—of mounted artillery. A horse or field battery— 
the horses of which were not in good condition and health, 
whose ailments were not properly treated, would be com- 
paratively useless, however good officers and men were in 
every respect. Much of the condition, health, and proper 
treatment of ailments must at all times fall on the officer 
commanding the battery ; frequently, indeed, he is the only 
veterinary surgeon available. It must be a matter of certainty 
that an officer who for a dozen years has had nothing what- 
ever to do with horses and stable management is utterly 
unfit to take charge of the horses of a field battery; his 
personal equitation also can seldom be of the highest class. 

Another, and perhaps not the least important, result of 
the present system is that the garrison artillery suffers not 
only from having transferred to it officers from the horse 
and field artillery who are, as regards garrison artillery 
work, either rusty or quite new to it, but also that as a rule 
all strive to leave it for the mounted branches. Officers 
transferred to it on promotion are discontented and restless 
till they are again removed from it, while on appointment 
from the Academy every effort is strained, every interest 
made use of, to secure being posted to a field battery. This 
reluctance to serve in the garrison artillery is admitted by 
every witness, and is a matter of common notoriety. Indeed, 
80 much is this the case that the senior cadet for the artil- 
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lery is as a rule considered to have a claim to be posted to a 
field battery. 

The general impression of the officers of the artillery is 
that officers who have committed some offence not serious 
enough to entail dismissal from the service are either kept 
in the garrison artillery, or even, as a punishment, sent to 
that branch from the horse or field artillery. There is a sort 
of half denial on the part of the authorities that such a prac- 
tice exists, but there is little doubt that it does. Again, 
the garrison artillery is unpopular because, save in India, 
they have no opportunity of seeing active service, and also 
because they are often stationed in isolated forts, where they 
have only one or two visitors, and are cut off from all social 
pleasures. Major-General Alderson said :— 


‘ The garrison artillery have always the worst stations ; they are all 
scattered about, and certainly in not very pleasant localities; and that, 
probably, is a reason why officers do not care much to go into the 
garrison artillery, and try to get out of it as soon as they can.’ 


Lieut.-Colonel Goodeve said :— 


‘Take my own case, and the batteries under me on the Sound, for 
instance, at Plymouth. There are three batteries there: one is at 
Picklecombe, and one is at Staddon, and one happens to be at Mount 
Wise just at present. The batteries at Picklecombe and at Staddon are 
virtualiy cut off from the rest of the world. We will say that one 
subaltern is on leave, and the other subaltern is in the fort. All the 
winter that subaltern would be by himself. His captain is married, 
and his major is married, and therefore you cannot expect that he will 
enjoy himself ; and that one subaltern has to live in this fort by him- 
self continually. . . . The discipline suffers, and everything suffers, 
in consequence of the present system—the discipline especially of the 
batteries. The moment you come into headquarters the crime is 
reduced 50 per cent.’ 

Major Martin said :— 

‘The reason of the garrison artillery being unpopular is that they 
are often put in lonely forts, and many of them are sent on detach- 
ments where they are a long way from any town in which they can get 
any amusement, and the officers and men do not like it. Perhaps 
there is one officer, or it may be two officers, in a fort; they cannot 
have a mess; life is exceedingly dull, and they have to go a very long 
distance before they can take part in social amusements. I think it is 
those very bad stations, and the continual detachments, that are the 
great cause of its unpopularity amongst many officers of the garrison 
artillery. Another reason for the unpopularity would be the fact that 
the great body of officers as a rule see so very little of their men; they 
do not know the men, and the men do not know them. If one is con- 
tinually working with the men, and can turn them out smart, one feels 
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a pride in one’s work; whereas if one never sees the men, and they 
are always doing dirty work, and nearly always in shirtsleeves or 
canvas trousers, as garrison artillery men ought to be to do their work, 
one cannot take a pride in that sort of thing.’ 


The scarcity of subalterns in the garrison artillery is < 

erying evil, proceeding from two causes. One is that till 
lately, at all events, the field batteries have always been 
completed in subalterns before the wants of the garrison 
batteries have been attended to. Another is that the garri- 
son batteries at home have, till this year, only been allowed 
an establishment of two subalterns each, and that one of 
these has generally been absent from duty with his battery 
by being either sick, on leave, going through a course of 
instruction, or on the journey from another battery. A 
little while ago the state of the garrison artillery was such 
that the authorities determined to give the latter its fair 
share of subalterns, but we learn that as regards captains 
the field artillery are still completed first. Moreover, there is 
always, as regards the whole of the artillery, a deficiency of 
duty subalterns. The establishment is but nominal, for 
second lieutenants are only gazetted twice a year, and for 
five or six months after they have received their commissions 
they are undergoing instruction at the artillery school. 
Colonel Markham, the Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General 
Royal Artillery, states that out of an establishment of 1,399 
officers below the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
‘ there is always a deficiency of from thirty to sixty, in addition to 
which must be taken the last joined batch from the academy (thirty to 
thirty-five), which remains in a state of instruction until a succeeding 
batch has been commissioned, when the course is repeated, thus 
making the actual deficiency for battery duty from sixty to ninety and 
upwards.’ 


We are told that certain measures are to be taken to 
remedy this deficiency of officers. These measures are, 
doubling the number of commissions in the artillery ‘in 
‘February next,’ discontinuing the instruction of officers 
after being gazetted, thus enabling them to join their bat- 
teries at once, and employing a certain number of militia 
subalterns for six months at a time. These measures are all 
objectionable makeshifts. The occasional doubling of the 
commissions given to the Royal Military Academy can only, 
with the present accommodation of that institution, be ac- 
complished by crowding the work of two of the years or 
terms into one. The dispensing with a course at the artil- 
lery college will have the effect of sending officers to their 
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batteries insufficiently trained unless the course at the 
academy be lengthened, whereas the tendency, as we have 
seen, is to shorten it. ‘The making use of militia subalterns 
for six months at a time is a vicious arrangement, for if 
these subalterns are, in the event of war, to be transferred or 
temporarily attached to the Royal Artillery, the Artillery 
Militia will be deprived of their best officers just when they 
are most neede; for we have it in evidence that our home 
fortresses will, in the event of hostilities, be mainly manned 
by the auxiliary artillery, there being only one regular 
gunner for every gun at home. The new system by which 
Artillery Militia officers can, on passing a certain examina- 
tion, obtain direct commissions in the artillery is also objec- 
tionable, seeing that their professional practical training 
must be very inferior to that which officers obtaining com- 
missions from the academy receive. The point is this—the 
supply of officers trained in the manner decided to be the 
best is insufficient, and from this insufficiency the garrison 
artillery have in the past, und from the nature of things will 
in the future, suffer most. Also, the normal peace establish- 
ment of the garrison batteries has been, as regards subalterns 
for batteries out of India, too small, and there is no proper 
reserve of officers for the artillery, for the existing system 
resembles the one described as robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Not an unimportant cause of the comparative unpopu- 
larity and inefficiency of the garrison artillery is that an 
enormous amount of time is wasted on infantry drill and 
musketry. This practice not only absorbs time and energy 
which should be devoted to the proper duties of garrison 
gunners, but also lowers them in their own estimation. 
Colonel Richardson’s evidence on this subject is as follows :— 

‘ Taking them away to do infantry work, and showing them off as 
bad infantrymen, has had a most deterrent effect upon the garrison 
artillery. . . . I was sent out on Southsea beach to skirmish against 
our own ironclad forts.’ 


Practising ‘ marching past’ and ‘the attack formation’ 
cannot be viewed as other than a waste of time, seeing that 
one officer testified that out of his garrison battery it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he could get together twice 
a week enough men to man one gun. Then there is the 
manual exercise and the musketry practice with the carbine, 
which cannot be of much use to men whose proper weapon 
is a piece of artillery. Indeed, there seems considerable force 
in the suggestion that the carbine should be altogether 
abolished for the artillery. 
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So much for the unpopularity of the garrison artillery 
necessarily resulting in comparative inefficiency. But there 
are other causes of inefficiency which have not yet been 
mentioned. One of those causes is the great variety of guns 
and mountings—so great, indeed, that an officer or man on 
being transferred from one garrison to another finds fre- 
quently that he has as it were to begin to learn the 
mechanical part of his profession ; yet there is not a suffi- 
ciency of appliances at the various stations to enable them 
to acquire or rub up that knowledge. Even at Shoebury- 
ness there are not sufficient ranges for the garrison artillery, 
and in the yearly course at Lydd only six out of thirty-eight 
service batteries at home take part. A similar want of appli- 
ances and opportunities of target and field practice is felt by 
the field artillery; while the number of officers of all branches 
who can go through a course at Shoeburyness is restricted. 
With regard to the horse artillery, we have a remarkable 
statement. Major-General Stirling asked Major Ritchie, 
employed on the staff of the artillery at the Horse Guards, 
whether subalterns of the horse artillery serving in this 
country were debarred from going through the long course 
at Shoeburyness, and received the following answer :— 


‘ Yes, they have been debarred unless they resigned; and that has 
arisen owing to the difficulty of foraging their horses. The Surveyor- 
General’s department some years back refused forage for the horses of 
those officers, as they were not using them for the public service, and 
they were not required to be left at certain stations for the public 
service ; they could not be used at Shoeburyness because there were 
no mounted duties for them, and it was considered a very great hard- 
ship to call upon these officers to sell their horses for a year and then 
repurchase them or replace them by others; so that the rule has grown 
up that they are not called upon to find officers for Shoeburyness for 
the long course.’ 


From the evidence which we have extracted it will, we 
think, be evident that not only an improvement in adminis- 
tration is needed, but also a somewhat radical reorganisation. 
Of the thirty-four artillery officers whose opinions were 
elicited by the Committee nineteen were in favour of a 
greater or less amount of subdivision of the artillery arm 
into distinct branches, while fifteen were opposed to it, 
though all agreed that changes in administration were 
called for. Lord Wolseley was in favour of separation, while 
the Duke of Cambridge was opposed to it. Of the separa- 
tists, as we may style them, three were generals, five were 
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colonels, two were lieutenant-colonels, and nine were majors, 
The non-separatists were composed of seven generals, four 
colonels, two lieutenaut-colonels, and two majors. Had 
captains been examined, we have reason to believe that they 
would have been quite as much in favour of separation as 
the majors appear to be. 

In justice to the non-separatists we propose to state and 

deal with some of their principal arguments. These are 
few, and may be summed up as follows. Under the present 
system one part of theregiment serves asa reserve for the other; 
the garrison artillery benefit in smartness and discipline by 
containing a large number of officers who have served in the 
horse or field artillery ; while the two latter gain by the artil- 
lery knowledge of the garrison artillery officers transferred to 
them; the fact that a division into separate branches would 
create possible administrative difficulties. Really, however, 
with the non-separatists among the artillery witnesses senti- 
ment biassed their minds to a certain extent, and led them 
to believe that all existing defects could be removed by an 
improved administration. As to the Duke of Cambridge, 
it is notorious that the conservative turn of his mind is 
such that he resists all organic changes as long as possible, 
and his evidence really comes to this: ‘Matters go on very 
‘ well under the present system. It is an admirable system. 
‘The Royal Artillery is a splendid corps. Why change? 
‘ Well, 1 admit that there are certain little defects, but 
‘really all that is wanted is an increase of men, material, 
‘and expenditure.’ Asked if an officer going from a field 
battery is competent to do duty with the big guns at 
Malta and Gibraltar, he replied, ‘ Certainly; it is only a 
‘matter of study and drill.’ Study without practice would, 
however, hardly suffice, and drill—i.e. practice—is precisely 
what a tield battery officer would be wanting in. Questioned 
as to whether he considered that the corps as organised as 
at present compared favourably with other branches, he 
replied in the affirmative. 

The Duke, in answer to a question put by Sir Robert 
Biddulph as to whether the separation of the mounted and 
dismounted artillery into two branches would be a source 
of difficulty in preparing for the field in any emergency, 
replied :— 

‘Iam sure it would. We can do what we like now. We might 
have ten more batteries of garrison artillery, or ten more batteries of 
field artillery at the shortest notice. There is nothing to do but to 
have horses given to them and field equipment in order to convert a 
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garrison into a field battery, and in like manner field batteries could be 
rapidly converted into garrison batteries.’ 

His Royal Highness does not say where the trained horses 
and trained drivers are to be obtained, and he ignores the 
fact, admitted by every witness questioned on the subject, 
that field artillerymen require a certain amount of drill 
before they become efficient garrison artillerymen, and the 
converse. Asked whether the separation above referred to 
would prove injurious to the horse and field artillery, he 
gave it as his opinion that it would make the officers of the 
mounted branches less scientific; yet he admitted that 
science was less needed in the horse than in the garrison 
artillery. He also ignored the fact that a garrison artillery 
officer on being transferred to the mounted branch would 
need considerable training and practice and tactics, assum- 
ing, as most of the non-separatists did, that the ery for separa- 
tion comes only from young officers. The Commander-in- 
Chief said, in a somewhat pedagogical style, ‘ What do these 
‘young gentlemen know about it? Nothing.’ A young 
gentleman likes to mount a horse, that is all he cares about, 
and therefore he says,‘ I wish to have the corps divided.’ 
The Blue Book shows that a large majority of the field 
officers of the artillery advocate separation ; but even if the 
advocates of that measure were chiefly subalterns it is surely 
a bad compliment to pay them to suppose that they desire 
to break up the corps simply because some of them would 
be able to ride a horse when on duty. ‘The Duke eulogises 
highly the officers of the artillery, yet apparently he con- 
siders them selfish, frivolous, and devoid of a feeling of 
responsibility. As a matter of fact, the majority of the 
Royal Artillery officers, from the rank of colonel down to 
the rank of major, both included, gave evidence in favour 
of separation, and field officers cau scarcely be styled ‘ young 
‘ gentlemen,’ or be supposed to be influenced very much by 
the desire of riding. ‘The spirit in which he approached the 
subject was especially shown on two occasions. It had been 
proposed by the Committee, when be was first examined, that 
printed questions should be sent round, to be answered by all 
artillery officers. The Duke objected, saying, ‘ Do not do it. 
‘What do these young gentlemen know about it ? "evidently 
being unable to get the idea out of his head that those who 
were not examined were all ‘ young gentlemen,’ and being 
afraid of their opinions. Asked again at his second examina- 
tion, he said, ‘I think you should not, because they cannot 
be conversant with the intricate details of our requirements. 
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This explanation was scarcely relevant, seeing that it was 
not plans of reorganisation, but views on a broad principle, 
and details as to the working of the present system which 
the Committee needed. Again, Lord Harris asked if the 
Deputy-Adjutant-General’s office could work out one or 
more schemes of reorganisation. The Duke refused, saying, 
‘I disapprove of the change proposed, and therefore it is 
‘ the business of the other side to show how they propose 
‘ the change to be effected.’ Lord Harris, persisting, said : 
‘Then your Royal Highness thinks that certainly from the 
‘ office we should obtain no scheme or detail involving 
‘ separation.’ The reply to this was, ‘If you can get it from 
‘ the office, you can of course do so; but I am no party to 
‘ it, because I think it ought not to be done.’ 

The weakness of the Commander-in-Chief’s argument and 
the inconsistency of his statements are apparent at the first 
glance. He lays stress on the fact that the opinions of 
those in favour of reorganisation are worthless because they 
are not acquainted with the details of our requirements ; yet 
he sneers at them because they have not produced a scheme 
regularly worked out. Being ignorant of details only known 
at the War Office, they could not work out a regular scheme ; 
besides, they were no doubt aware that if they made the 
attempt they would be marked men. The Duke may have 
disapproved of any reorganisation, but it surely was dis- 
respectful to the Committee to refuse their very reasonable 
request that on certain data one or two schemes should be 
worked out by the only office capable of doing it, in order 
that they might see what would be the results of this or that 
mode of carrying out reorganisation. 

Colonel Markham, who, though decided, was temperate in 
his opposition to reorganisation, grounds his objections on 
the following arguments. Owing to the artillery being one 
corps the authorities are enabled to reinforce in case of 
emergency one part of the corps from another. All-round 
officers are preferable to specialists. The garrison artillery 
benefit by the smartness of the field and horse artillery 
officers promoted into it, while the latter profit by the 
artillery knowledge of the garrison artillery officers pro- 
moted into or transferred to them. With regard to the 
first argument, with a proper reserve, which the artillery is 
now beginning to acquire, this reinforcing will be unneces- 
sary. Besides, in the event of a European war it is impos- 
sible to tell from day to day on which branch the chief 
stress will fall. With respect to argument number two, the 
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evidence given to the Committee establishes the fact that 
the duties of the horse, the field, and the garrison artillery 
demand all the study and practice that can be given, and 
that on going for the first time after a long absence to a 
new branch the officers are for an appreciable time less 
efficient than they should be, less efficient than they would 
be if their attention were confined to one branch. This is 
especially the case with regard to field or horse artillery 
officers transferred to garrison batteries. Besides, as has 
been pointed out, different officers have different aptitudes. 
As to argument number three, the garrison artillery would 
under a proper system, and if treated as one important 
branch, not need extraneous aid for smartening up ; while the 
artillery knowledge can certainly with a reasonable amount 
of practice and instruction come up to a sufficient standard 
of artillery acquirements. 

Sir John Adye, whose obstinacy retarded for many years 
the adoption of the breech-loading system, uses the false 
analogy of the navy—an analogy so false that it would be 
waste of time to expose it. He, like the Duke of Cambridge 
and Colonel Markham, argues that it is an advantage to be 
able to reinforce one branch at the expense of another. He 
specially refers to the importance, in the Crimea, of having 
been able to reinforce the siege artillery by drawing on the 
field batteries. He forgets that there was no substantial 
difference during the Crimean war between the field pieces 
and the siege guns. Moreover, even if the present corps 
were broken up into several branches it would still be 
possible on an emergency to reinforce one branch by drafts 
temporarily transferred. He also prefers all-round officers 
to specialists, notwithstanding the special nature of the 
work performed by the different branches. So determined is 
he to see nothing but good in the present system, that he 
had actually the effrontery to say, in reply to a question 
whether the frequent changing of officers in batteries was 
good for discipline, ‘I do not think it hurts the discipline at 
‘all, and the officers and men are very much attached to each 
‘other.’ From all the evidence given it would appear that 
the officers and men have not afforded them much time in 
which to acquire an attachment to each other. 

Lieutenant-General Radcliffe, formerly Deputy-Adjutant- 
General of Artillery at the Horse Guards, and subsequently 
Director of Artillery, objects to reorganisation, but really 
only brings forward two arguments to support his view :— 


* Without this interchange I firmly believe that the officers of each 
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branch would become slack and would lose interest. Those in the 
horse artillery, feeling the safety of their position, would not have the 
incentive to show their zeal and capacity, as they have at present, when 
locking for reappointment. The officers of field and garrison artillery 
would not have the hope of appointment to horse artillery to look for- 
ward to, and would consequently lose much of their interest in the 
service. Officers employed in one branch only would, on obtaining 
high rank, be less fitted for a general command of these three branches 
of artillery than if they had served or obtained experience generally 
as an artillery officer.’ 


It can scarcely be considered that a system is sound in 
which the best reward for zeal and proficiency as.a garrison 
artillery officer is removal to another branch. As to General 
Radcliffe’s second argument, the simple answer is that a 
field artillery general would command artillery in the field, 
and a garrison artillery officer artillery in a garrison or at 
a siege, better in each case than one whose experience had 
been divided between the two branches. 

General D’Aguilar considers that there are advantages in 
having one corps, but his answers rather tend to prove the 
contrary. General Alderson, Director of Artillery, is a 
non-separatist, but of a mild type. He does not see why 
separation should be injurious, ‘but I object to it as the 
‘regiment is constituted. I think it would be bad for the 
‘ regiment now;’ yet he candidly admits that artillery officers 
have not a general knowledge of all the various appliances of 
the service. 

Major-General Sir W. Hamilton is as mild a non-separatist 
as General Alderson, as is shown by the following extract 
from his evidence :— 


‘It would tend to greater efficiency if officers of Royal Artillery 
were generally kept in one branch; but I would not entirely close the 
door to transfer by a division of the regiment into two field and one 
garrison artillery.’ 


Nevertheless he admitted that when field artillery officers 
were transferred to garrison batteries it took some little time 
to make them efficient. Also, in answer to a question whether 
the constant changing of officers from one battery to another 
was injurious to discipline, he replied, ‘ Most certainly.’ 
Being further asked whether it was also injurious to teach- 
ing power, he said, ‘ Yes, in some degree, from officers 
‘ having less interest in the battery and in the men in- 
‘ dividually.’ 

General Williams is simply a non-separatist because he con- 
siders that the horse artillery should be officered by selection, 
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and he does not see how selection would be possible if the 
corps were broken up into separate regiments. For our own 
part, we do not see why selection should be impossible if the 
garrison and mounted artillery were separated, for it would 
always be possible to select horse artillery officers from their 
natural probationary school, the field artillery. Leaving, 
however, the horse artillery out of the question, General 
Williams’s arguments and evidence are all in favour of 
separation. 

Having gone through the evidence forand against separation, 
we are unable to come to any other conclusion than that the 
former predominates, both as regards numbers and weight. 
The condition of the artillery is, by the testimony laid before 
the Committee, plainly unsatisfactory. Even those opposed 
to separation admit that much is wanting to render the 
artillery as efficient as it should and might be. The chief 
difference between the two parties, as they may be called, is 
that the separatists maintain that, short of a separation of the 
corps into two or more regiments, substantial improvement 
cannot be looked for; while the non-separatists assert that all 
that is needed could be accomplished by a better system of 
administration. The Committee, influenced no doubt partly by 
considerations of expense, weariness of the constant experi- 
ments of which the army has for the last eighteen years been 
a victim, and also no doubt to a certain extent impressed by 
the strong opposition of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Deputy-Adjutant-General of Royal Artillery, have recom- 
mended a compromise. This compromise is in reality, though 
not nominally, a reorganisation of the regiment, combined 
with some change in administration. We will now proceed 
to examine the suggestions made. 

The Committee place upon record certain facts and con- 
clusions. They record the following facts : Out of thirty-four 
Royal Artillery witnesses, nineteen, including three out of ten 
generals, and four out of nine colonels, are in favour 
of separation. The Commander-in-Chief is epposed to, 
the Adjutant-General in favour of, separation. Among 
Continental armies the German and the Russian are the only 
two in which there is complete separation of the mounted 
and foot artillery. The garrison is in England far less 
popular than the field and horse artillery. 

The suggestions are briefly as follows: Garrison artillery 
Batteries to be concentrated at ¢ any rate during the winter. 
The institution of bands at large artillery centres. The 
establishment of auxiliary schools of instruction at the great 
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centres. The supply of matériel of recent pattern, both at 
home and abroad. The abolition of infantry drill. The 
garrison artillery to be trained only at their own duties, 
be inspected only in the discharge of them, and be judged 
only by their efficiency in them. Increase in the pay of 
oiticers of the garrison artillery, and the reservation to them 
of certain appointments ‘for which their training and occu- 
‘ pation specially fit them.’ Organisation of the garrison 
artillery in three groups, of which Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and the Thames defences (including Dover and the south- 
east coast) should be the centres. Each group to have 
attached to it a certain number of colonial stations, for 
which it should supply the garrison artillery. Each group 
also to furnish its share of batteries for India. Obsolete 
armaments on the coast to be withdrawn. With respect 
to field artillery, the Committee consider that there is no 
evidence to show that any change in administration is re- 
quired. As to changes in organisation, it being based 
principally upon tactical requirements and ultimately con- 
nected with the general organisation of the army, the 
Committee feel themselves precluded from offering any 
recommendation. The Committee recommend that the 
mountain batteries in India should be localised. 

The recommendations above summarised were signed by all 
the members of the Committee. Lord Harris, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Major-General Brackenbury, and Colonel Harrison 
submitted further recommendations with the view of, while 
avoiding nominal separation, remedying to some extent the 
most glaring of the acknowledged defects of the present 
system. These recommendations are briefly as follows: 
At the end of the first year cadets to elect whether they 
will go into the engineers or the artillery. At the end of the 
second year those who elect for the artillery to decide 
whether they will go into the field or garrison artillery. 
Choice to be given according to their position on the list on 
passing out. The mountain batteries to be officered from 
the garrison artillery. Officers who elect for the field artil- 
lery to serve first for two years in the garrison artillery. 
Conversely, officers who elect for the garrison artillery to 
spend the first two years of their service in the field artillery. 
The object of this is stated to be that officers might. acquire 
such general knowledge as would enable them to serve with 
efficiency in the event of an emergency, in other branches 
than theirown. As a rule, an officer once posted to a branch 
to remain in it, but freedom of exchange to be allowed, and the 
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Commander-in-Chief to have power to transfer an officer for 
the good of the service. Separate tests for promotion to be 
kept for each branch, but on exchange or transfer the seniority 
to be according to the commission of his rank. The before- 
mentioned members of the Committee likewise appended to 
the report a. recommendation that the relief of the ‘coast 
‘ batteries "—meaning by this term, we presume, the garrison 
batteries—should be carried out by drafts instead of by 
entire batteries. This recommendation we cordially endorse. 
As to the remainder of the recommendations, we regard 
them, as we have said above, as a compromise. There are, 
however, strong practical objections to the plan, even if it 
be regarded as a stepping-stone to a more complete system. 
The duties of the garrison artillery are so distinct from those 
of the mounted artillery that to send a cadet on first appoint- 
ment for two years to the field artillery is to oblige him to 
employ the two most teachable years of his life in acquiring 
knowledge which in nine cases out of ten will be quite 
useless to him in his subsequent career. Besides, it is 
scarcely likely that he will take much interest in his first 
two years’ work, seeing that it is not that of his proper 
branch ; neither will the officers of the field batteries take 
much interest in a youngster who is only a bird of passage. 
The same may be said of the two years which the mounted 
artillery officer is to spend in the garrison artillery. In the 
mounted artillery, a very important part of the work is 
connected with horses. The garrison artilleryman, on the 
other hand, need know nothing about horses. Consequently, 
in the one case a young officer would be gaining a superfluous 
knowledge, while in the other he would be for two years 
debarred of a training which cannot be begun too young. 
Again, we look with.considerable suspicion and distrust on 
the power given to the Commander-in-Chief—who probably 
for some years to come will be the Duke of Cambridge—to 
transfer officers from one branch to the other for the good 
of the service. It would enable him to nullify the scheme, 
seeing that he openly disapproves of separation in any shape, 
and open the door to a great deal of jobbery. The proposed 
system, moreover, would do comparatively little to remedy 
the evils arising from the officers and men serving a short 
time together. Nor would esprit de corps be so strong as it 
would be in a small regiment. Finally, the retaining all 
the mounted batteries in one large branch is defective in 
that it does not give the groups which would be formed in 
war any permanent organisation in time of peace. 
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Major-General C. Brackenbury submits a scheme dealing 
with the foot artillery only, the main features of which are 
that this branch should be organised in three regiments, 
having different lists for promotion, and that the number of 
officers and men under the command of a major should be 
regulated by the number of men who can, with reference to 
distribution of armament and barracks, be most conveniently 
placed under his charge. The groups to have their head- 
quarters at, respectively, Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Thames. Each group, or regiment, to furnish the batteries 
of a particular area abroad. By his scheme he claims to 
make a substantial saving. 

Major Walford, the Secretary to the Committee, submits a 
brief sketch of a scheme. He suggests that there should 
be two branches—one comprising horse, field, heavy field (in 
India) and mountain batteries; the other consisting of coast 
artillery. The coast artillery to be organised in eight regi- 
ments, each of two battalions, one battalion to be always 
abroad and to consist of four companies, the other battalion 
to be at home and to consist of four service companies and 
one depot company. The officers and men abroad to be 
relieved by drafts. Officers to serve five years abroad, and 
no soldier to be sent abroad until he shall have completed 
two years’ service. The promotion of officers to go in the 
regiment. The recruiting to be partly local and partly 
through general depédts. Major Walford claims for his 
scheme that it would be economical. 

Colonel Geary, in some suggestions on the present or- 
ganisation, does not confine his attention to the garrison 
artillery. He proposes inter alia that cadets should be 
invited to express a preference for field or garrison artillery, 
and as far as possible their wishes should be carried into 
effect according to the order in which they pass out of the 
academy; that no lieutenant should be transferred from 
field to garrison artillery, or vice versd, save by a bond fide 
exchange; that lieutenants promoted to captain should be 
posted according to their ‘ fall;’ that a captain promoted 
to major should be posted to the branch for which his 
reports showed him to be most fitted ; qualifications for each 
branch being equal, he should be posted according to ‘fall ;’ 
that lieutenant-colonels should be given a definite command 
of three companies and accompany them in their moves, ex- 
cept abroad; that lieutenant-colonels of garrison artillery 
should serve always in the same district; that garrison 
batteries should never be removed out of their own district 
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except to a siege train camp, when their lieutenant-colonels 
should accompany them; that the ammunition columns in 
time of war should be constituted by garrison batteries, drivers 
and artificers being furnished by the reserve. 

Colonel Harrison is the author of an ambitious scheme, 
appended to the Blue Book. It is of so obviously unpractical 
a nature that it calls for little more than mention. He pro- 
poses that the Royal Regiment of Artillery should be divided 
into three groups, viz. fortress artillery, field and horse 
artillery, mountain artillery, batteries of position, and siege 
artillery, the three last named to form one branch. As re- 
gards field and horse artillery, he considers that they are so 
efficient as to need little meddling with. He, however, sug- 
gests several points for consideration. The siege artillery 
he would organise in eight battalions, of which four should 
be at home, three in India, and one at Gibraltar; the latter 
would certainly enjoy ample means of practice. 

Major Gardiner contributed a scheme for the reorganisation 
of the whole arm, including the field artillery. The scheme 
is bold enough, but it leaves untouched some important 
points. In outline it is as follows: The field artillery 
to be organised in sixteen brigades of two regiments each, 
two of the brigades being horse artillery. One regiment of 
each brigade to be at home and one abroad. Each regiment to 
consist of, for home, four batteries of four guns each, war 
strength six guns each; or of six batteries of three guns each, 
war strength | four guns each. Each regiment abroad to con- 
sist of four batteries of six guns each. On mobilisation 
each home regiment to form its own depot and an ammuni- 
tion column. The promotion of officers and non-commissioned 
officers to go in the brigade and regiment. The number of 
guns on a war establishment at present is 650, including 
thirty-six guns belonging to the depdt batteries. According 
to Major Gardiner’s scheme, the number would be 640, but 
of these thirty-six guns belong, as we have said, to the depot 
batteries, and may therefore be eliminated. The peace 
establishment is at present 616, while under Major Gardiner’s 
scheme it would be 592. The advantage of having regiments 
of different establishments as regards guns is that it would 
be easy to detach any number of guns from one regiment 
that might be needed for a small expedition, while in case 
of the mobilisation of an entire army corps it weuld be easy 
to assign the different groups of batteries to a division, or the 
corps artillery, under their own lieutenant-colonels. The 
economy of the scheme lies in a slight diminution of majors 
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and captains, though onthe other hand there would be more 
lieutenants and sergeant-majors. On the whole, we believe 
that under Major Gardiner’s scheme we should get a field 
artillery which would be cheaper and have more available 
guns than at present. 

The fortress artillery, Major Gardiner proposes, should 
consist of sixteen regiments of two battalions each, each 
battalion to consist of six service companies, with one depdt 
company added to each home battalion, one battalion of each 
regiment to be abroad, the other at home. The promotion 
of officers and non-commissioned officers to go in the regi- 
ments and battalions. As to the scheme as a whole, several 
important points are not touched on. For example, nothing 
is said of the mountain guns and the batteries of position, 
nor as to the appointment of officers to the horse artillery. 

Having now endeavoured to set before our readers the 
various ideas and plans of the Committee, the officers who 
were examined, and the officers who formulated more or 
less their suggestions, we will proceed, with the aid of 
the data before us, to give our own notions on the subject. 
We unhesitatingly express our own conviction that the 
separation of the corps into distinct branches would add 
largely to its efficiency. Nay, we go further, and advocate 
the subdivision of the different branches into small regiments. 
Our reasons for arriving at this conclusion are three : 1st, such 
subdivision would intensify esprit de corps, and bring officers 
and men into closer connexion with each other ; 2nd, reliefs 
would be facilitated; 3rd, it would be possible to a great 
extent to harmonise peace with war organisation. The first 
step, however, is to consider what should be the component 
parts of each branch. Should the horse artillery be a branch 
apart, or a portion of the field artillery? Should the siege 
batteries be distinct from the heavy batteries of position, or 
belong to the same branch or subdivision? Should both, or 
at all events the heavy batteries of position, belong to the 
field artillery or the garrison artillery? Which branch 
should provide the mountain batteries, or should they con- 
stitute a branch apart? How should the ammunition 
columns be formed? These are all most important questions 
on which there is much to be said on both sides, and we 
recognise fully that, whatever the decision arrived at, there 
will be certain irrefutable objections to it. But no human 
institutions are absolutely perfect; the only thing to be 
done, therefore, is to weigh advantages against disadvan- 
tages, and to adopt that plan which combines the greatest 
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number of advantages with the smallest number of disad- 
vantages. 

Let us take, first of all, the case of the horse artillery. It 
is undoubtedly a splendid branch of the army, acknowledged 
to be superior to the horse artillery of every army in the 
world. Are we to tamper with this almost perfect body ? 
Of its importance no one is more convinced than ourselves, 
and we should be sorry to see any diminution of the efficiency 
of this, the pride of our army. The artillery officers them- 
selves clearly advocate a continuance of the present system 
of officering by selection. This selection, in theory, is the 
picking out those who are the best riders and smartest 
officers from the rest of the regiment, provided also that they 
are zealous, well acquainted with their duties, and possess a 
certain amount of private fortune. If theory and practice 
went hand in hand together in this matter, the result would 
be that the rest of the artillery would be reduced in efficiency 
by their best officers being taken from the garrison and field 
batteries, and that the reward given to an officer for doing 
his work in a branch would be to take him out of it. We 
have reason to believe, however, that as a matter of fact the 
horse artillery jacket is frequently the outcome of interest. 
Moreover, many officers who are admirably suited for the 
horse artillery are too poor to be able to afford the expense 
of joining it. Such being the case, it cannot be contended 
that there is absolute selection now, seeing how many modi- 
fications of it there are. Besides, the men are selected as 
recruits, and they in smartness and activity are certainly as 
superior to the field and garrison gunner men as are the 
officers of the horse artillery to the field and garrison artil- 
lery officers. Hence, taking into consideration that of the 
superiority of the lorse artillery much must in fairness be 
attributed to their special training and esprit de corps, we 
cannot believe that in real efficiency the horse artillery 
would suffer to any appreciable extent were the officers as 
well as the men selected when in the recruit stage, i.e. after 
being a year at the academy, or on leaving it. If this be 
conceded, there can be no difficulty in constituting the horse 
artillery a branch apart, with permanent service in it, and a 
separate list for promotion. The horse artillery have not 
duties and functions as distinct from those of the field artil- 
lery as have cavalry compared with infantry. At the same 
time it must be admitted that there is a distinction between 
the tactics of the horse and field artillery, and that in addi- 
tion superior equitation, and constant practice in it, are of 
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paramount importance in a horse artillery officer, and not so 
in the field artillery officer. They practically are armed 
with the same weapon, and require an almost equal amount 
of artillery knowledge. For both, also, an officer to be 
efficient must be a good horsemaster. The horse artillery 
officer, however, ought to be a comparatively light and active 
man, delighting in daring feats of horsemanship, with a 
quick eye for country, and a power of rapidly arriving at a 
decision. The field battery officer need not be more than a 
respectable horseman: his pace is slower, and a stone or two 
more of weight is of little consequence, while his eye for 
country need not be so quick, and his formation of decisions 
is not required to be so rapid. In the one you need more 
dash, in the other more steadiness. The qualifications for 
the horse artillery can for the most part be judged of while 
a cadet is at the academy, while special subsequent training 
will develope them largely. We, therefore, advocate a sepa- 
rate branch of horse artillery, the officers to be selected on 
leaving the academy, no one of course being obliged to ac- 
cept the appointment. 

We now come to the difficult question as to what descrip- 
tion of batteries should be comprised in the field artillery. 
Bearing in mind that the 20-pounder will probably be 
adopted as the heavy field batteries, or batteries of position, 
it is but natural that these should be classed with the field 
artillery. This gun is drawn by eight horses, and the 
principle on which the assignment of guns to the field 
artillery rests is in our opinion that they should be drawn by 
horses, and, if necessary, be able to mancuvre with infantry. 
When, however, they are drawn by bullocks or elephants, 
as is the case with heavy guns in India, or by heavy carthorses, 
we consider that they should not be included among the field 
artillery. In short, the classification should be regulated by 
the teams, and we consider that elephant and bullock bat- 
teries should be assigned to the foot artillery. The question 
also arises, what branch of the service should furnish the 
mountain batteries? These are chiefly used in India, but 
they are also employed in little expeditions against uncivil- 
ised forces all over the world. In fact, wherever there are 
no roads, whether the country be mountainous or not, 
mountain guns are the only pieces of artillery which can be 
used. Properly speaking, as mountain batteries are essen- 
tially mobile, they ought to form part of the field artillery ; 
but seeing that different qualifications are needed in moun- 
tain artillerymen and in field artillerymen, and that prac- 
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tically not only men, but also officers, do their work on foot, 
there is no great violation of principle in assigning mountain 
artillery to the foot artillery. A strong argument in favour 
of this arrangement is that by it foot artillerymen are given 
an opportunity of seeing active service in the long intervals be- 
tween great Kuropean wars. But it may be asked, why should 
not the mountain artillery be formed into a distinct branch? 
It is true that the work is of a special character, requiring 
special training ; but in addition to the argument based on 
the desirability of giving the foot artillery some opportunity 
of taking part in our little wars, there is the question of 
administration. There are at present eight mountain bat- 
teries in India, furnished by the garrison artillery ; and one 
mountain battery in South Africa, supplied by the field 
artillery. At home the greatest number of mountain bat- 
teries which could in reason be kept up would be two for 
despatch with any small expedition. Thus there would be 
nine batteries abroad and two at home, rendering the share 
of foreign service excessive. We arrive, therefore, at the 
definite conclusion that the mountain artillery should form 
part of the foot artillery. 

Should the foot artillery be divided into two or more 
branches? It will be seen that, according to our view, 
it should consist of fortress artillery, siege artillery, heavy 
batteries of position drawn by bullocks, heavy carthorses, or 
elephants, and mountain batteries. As a matter of fact, the 
functions of the siege artillery and the elephant or bullock 
batteries of position—viewed in India as light siege trains— 
closely resemble each other. In both cases the guns have to 
be slowly and laboriously dragged to the scene of action; and 
the chief difference between the two is that in the one case 
the guns remain in action for a certain number of days, and 
in the other for a certain number of hours. There is no 
manceuvring in either case. We reduce, therefore, the 
number of descriptions of foot artillery to two, viz. sedentary 
and mobile. It would seem at the first blush that these two 
should have a separate independent existence. A little 
consideration, however, will, we think, bring about the 
conviction that there should be no such separation. In the 
first place, as we have shown that with the exception of 
India and South Africa—where there is temporarily a moun- 
tain battery—neither siege trains, bullock or elephant bat- 
teries, nor mountain batteries are permanently needed. The 
experience of the last seventy-three years proves that siege 
operations undertaken by us are of such rare occurrence that 
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it would be wasteful and unnecessary to maintain a per- 
manent organisation with a view to a contingency which 
may never happen. In the interval referred to we have only 
had two regular sieges, viz. that of Sebastopol and that of 
Delhi. India can dispense with any siege trains, save such 
as can be furnished by the bullock and elephant batteries ; 
and for the unlikely case—taking into consideration the 
tendency of the art of war in these days—of a siege out of 
India, the material being kept ready in store, and the organ- 
isation handy in the pigeon-holes of the Horse Guards, a 
heavy siege train for a European campaign could be soon 
and efficiently extemporised. There is also an excellent 
reason why the foot artillery should be kept united, viz. the 
necessity of giving all branches of that branch of the artil- 
lery arm some variety of employment, some chance of seeing 
active service. It has been stated in the evidence before the 
Committee that it is desirable that batteries should be kept 
a long time, if not absolutely localised, in our most important 
fortresses, in order that they may become familiar with the 
machinery, the communications, and the surrounding coun- 
try. If, however, one battery be more or less localised at 
home, it follows that another battery must be localised in 
some distant and mountainous foreign state, say in the West 
Indies, or Hong Kong, or in a dull port at Plymouth, cut 
off from all social pleasures. ‘To change merely from one to 
the other would not make the service popular and encourage 
recruits. On the other hand, if the foot artillery were kept 
intact, the officers and men in it would have four chances of 
seeing active service. First, a chance of having to defend 
our own fortresses at home and abroad. This, we admit, is 
a very slight chance, but still sufficiently good to be taken 
into consideration. Second, of undertaking siege operations 
abroad: not a very good chance either, but a better one 
than number one. Third, a rather better chance of active 
service with a bullock or elephant battery. Fourth, the good 
chance of active operations with a mountain battery. All 
these chances being added together would afford a foot 
artilleryman a very reasonable prospect of fulfilling a soldier’s 
raison d’étre. This would remove any idea of inferiority to 
other branches of the artillery. Nevertheless, though con- 
siderations of personal convenience and a natural bent to 
the more scientific work of the foot artillery would reconcile 
many officers to service in this branch, there is no concealing 
the fact that it will be always for the majority of young 
officers the less attractive service unless some special in- 
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ducements be added. We therefore strongly endorse the 
recommendations of the Committee in this direction, viz. 
that additional pay should be given, and certain appoint- 
ments for which their training and occupation especially fit 
them. 

With regard to the latter recommendation, we would 
strongly urge that the adjutancies of all auxiliary brigades 
of artillery which do not possess mobile batteries should be 
given to officers of the foot artillery as being best qualified 
to instruct them in their duties. In the case of its being 
determined to organise a certain number of brigades as 
genuine field artillery, then the adjutancies of such brigades 
should for the same reason be given to officers of the field 
artillery. Finally, we advocate that cadets, on being ga- 
zetted, should be posted permanently to either horse, field, 
or foot artillery, according to qualifications and predilection. 
Having laid down the general principles on which the re- 
organisation of the artillery should be effected, we will now 
proceed to deal with each branch somewhat in detail. 

Horse Artillery.—The organisation of both this and the 
field artillery branch should, a large number of artillery 
officers think, be in several regiments. Sound reasons have 
been given for this plan, and to us they appear conclusive, if 
it were only that the peace and war organisation should 
harmonise. There are two points to be considered in con- 
nexion with this question, viz. the number of batteries which 
can be properly commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, the 
barrack accommodation, and the size of the various groups 
of batteries in an army corps. As half the horse artillery, 
including the depédt batteries, are at home, and half in India, 
obviously the best arrangement would be to retain the 
existing organisation, viz. of two bodies to be called either 
brigades or regiments. We prefer the term regiment, as 
more closely representing what the body would be. We 
would suggest that there should be two regiments of horse 
artillery, each of two battalions, each battalion to consist of, 
one six batteries, the other five. The depdt batteries being 
converted into service batteries, this arrangement would in- 
volve no addition to the existing number of batteries. Each 
regiment should have a battalion at home and a battalion in 
India, all reliefs to be effected by drafts. Promotion to go 
in the regiment. A depdt only to be formed when half the 
batteries of the home battalion are out of the country. In 
the event of the mobilisation of two army corps, each home 
battalion would furnish the five batteries of each army 
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corps, each set of four batteries being commanded by their 
own lieutenant-colonel. 

The number of field batteries—excluding one now alien 
as a mountain’ battery in South Africa—is eighty service 
and four depdt batteries. Of the service batteries forty-two 
are serving in India. If the existing eighty-four batteries 
were organised in seven regiments of two battalions, with 
one battalion abroad and one at home, the depét batteries of 
each regiment being only formed in the event of a general 
mobilisation, the total number of batteries would remain the 
same as at present. As the officers and men of the regiment 
would be continually interchanged between the home and 
foreign battalions by means of drafts, there would be no ob- 
ject in changes of quarters at home, or, at all events, change 
of quarters might be much less frequent than at present. 
As to the difficulty of finding barrack accommodation for 
even as many as three batteries in one place, we cannot but 
think that this could be gradually overcome by selling some 
of the existing single-battery barracks, often occupying sites 
of considerable value, and applying the proceeds to the pur- 
chase of new and cheaper sites, and building new barracks. 
As it is, there are eight field batteries at Woolwich and six 
at Aldershot. All promotion of officers should go in the 
regiment. 

We now come to the foot artillery, which we propose should 
comprise garrison artillery, siege trains, non-manceuvring 
batteries of position, and mountain batteries. At present there 
are one hundred and eighteen garrison batteries, including 
eleven depét batteries. Of these four are bullock or elephant 
batteries and eight mountain batteries. Of the whole one 
hundred and eighteen batteries sixty-eight are abroad. 
We would add the depdét batteries to the number of service 
batteries, and also the field artillery now acting as a 
mountain battery in South Africa, and raise an additional 
battery. These one hundred and twenty batteries we 
would organise in ten regiments of two battalions of six 
batteries each. One battalion should be always at home and 
one battalion always abroad, the foreign battalion being re- 
lieved by drafts from the home battalion. Promotion should 
go in the regiment. The batteries should be localised as 
far as possible, and the strength of the battery—or 
company, as it should be called—of the fortress artillery 
should vary according to the number of guns which in each 
fort a major could conveniently command, or which are 
in position. The great object should be to avoid breaking 
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up batteries, and in large fortresses to place two or more 
batteries under a lieutenant-colonel of their own battalion. 
All detachment duty should as far as possible be performed 
by the coast brigade—which should be augmented—and in 
India by a small corps of invalid artillery. It will be 
observed that sixty-eight batteries are now abroad as against 
sixty under our scheme. The companies abroad therefore 
should, in comparison, have a higher establishment. 

The wastefulness of connecting field batteries with ammu- 
nition columns is obvious. Whatare the duties of an ammu- 
nition column? These are to transport, keep from damage, 
and issue spare ammunition of all sorts to an army in the 
field. Surely, therefore, they should be rather a branch of the 
Ordnance Store Corps than of the artillery. The Ordnance 
Store Corps is naturally the corps to take charge of the 
ammunition, and there is no reason why the artillery should 
furnish the transport for it rather than for any other military 
purpose. Owing, however, to the fact that artillery drivers 
are more accustomed to take wagons over rough ground 
than are the drivers of the Commissariat and Transport 
Corps, and seeing that the reserve of these drivers is small, we 
would suggest that the transport required for the ammunition 
columns should be provided by reserve drivers of the Royal 
Artillery, and the additional men now gunners and batmen 
parfly by the reserve of the Royal Artillery, partly by the 
militia reserve, and partly by such volunteers as might 
voluntarily undertake the duty. 

A few words about officering the garrison or foot artil- 
lery. It is admittedly at present the most unpopular branch 
of the artillery. It is a question whether separation from 
the rest of the arm would not render it still more unpopular, 
and whether it would not be difficult to get officers willingly to 
join it. Of course the granting of commissions on leaving the 
academy to the different branches, according to qualifications, 
predilections, and place at the final examination, would 
secure a sufficient number of officers. But unless these felt 
that the foot artillery presented some attraction to counter- 
balance those which the horse and field batteries undoubtedly 
present, the foot artillery officers would be, as regards quali- 
fications, the worst of each batch quitting the academy. 
This would be a most undesirable result, but we are con- 
vinced that the advantages suggested, alike by the Committee 
and ourselves, would induce many able young men to select 
the foot artillery. Even if they themselves had a preference 
for horse and field artillery, the extra pay and good appoint- 
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ments reserved for them would influence the parents. This 
is the case with the engineers, most of whom are attracted 
by the higher pay and prospective appointments solely, and 
not by any preference for the work itself. What applies to 
the engineers will, we confidently believe, be found to apply 
to the garrison artillery equally. 

We have now gone through the various branches of the 
subject which forms the text of this article. We have neces- 
sarily dealt with the various points in a more or less general 
manner, and have been obliged for want of space to leave 
much untouched. The object which we set before us will, 
however, have been attained if we have succeeded in con- 
vincing our readers that the optimism with which the 
Commander-in-Chief and certain artillery generals have 
sought to lull the public is unfounded on fact, and that the 
Royal Artillery needs not only an improved administration, 
but a radical reorganisation. Our artillery is a splendid 
body of officers and men, but is capable of vast improvement 
asa whole. This is recognised to be the truth by the large 
majority of artillery officers themselves; and it is to be 
regretted that official non possumus should prevent the 
country turning to full account the energy, zeal, and capacity 


of the officers and men of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
The corps recognises its need of improvement, and asks to 
be improved; surely public opinion will force the Govern- 
ment to grant its request. 
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Art. X.—1. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates for 1888. 


. Lord Hartington’s Address to the Electors of Rossendale, 
June 16, 1886. 


. The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., at Birmingham, 
‘Times,’ December 13, 1888. 


. Lord Derby at Liverpool, ‘'Times,’ December 19, 1888. 
. Lord Hartington at Liverpool, ‘Times,’ December 19, 1888. 


. Lord Salisbury at Scarborough, ‘Times,’ December 21, 
1888. 


‘T is very necessary in political controversy, especially for 
those more immediately engaged in the strife, from time 

to time to step aside from the turmoil and noise of the combat, 
in order to survey more completely and more quietly the 
general situation of affairs. The actual progress of a 
campaign is often but little affected by incidental skirmishes, 
which, nevertheless, to the soldiers engaged may appear at 
the time to invelve nothing less than the fate of the con- 
tending armies. In the war of British parties at the pre- 
sent time it is specially desirable to bear this in mind. The 
ultimate objects for which each party:is contending must not 
be lost sight of in the interest bestowed upon mere incidents 
of the contest. It may be that a wily leader of a party will 
sometimes endeavour to concentrate the attention of the 
public solely upon such incidents, in the hope that he may 
get them to forget their disapproval of his grand scheme 
of policy—by pointing their indignation against what he 
describes as a cruel and bloodthirsty system of government. 
* Let the watchword of our party be, not the merits of Home 
‘ Rule, but the wickedness of the Unionist Government ;’ so 
seems to speak the once great leader of the Liberal party. 
‘ Let us inscribe on our banners a simple scroll, ‘‘ The Bad- 
* “ness of Balfour ;” and under this inspiring legend let us 
‘ march on in confidence to victory.’ An astonished public 
has heard it declared on authority that the game of law and 
order is up;—let political principles go to keep them company ! 
The Government is bad, Mr. Gladstone is good, only give 
him a majority and you will see—what you will see! If 
this were Liberalism, alas for the future of the Liberal party ! 
Liberalism it is not. It is nothing but the appeal of a party 
leader for power; an appeal to party prejudice and to the 
ignorance of the masses whom he flatters. It is as con- 
sistent with Toryism as with Liberalism; indeed it is more 
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consistent with the former than the latter, if the boast of 
the old Liberal party were a true one, that to it belonged in 
the main the men of independent and inquiring and even 
somewhat sceptical minds; who, whilst the Tories owned no 
‘argument but force,’ prided themselves on ‘ obeying no force 
‘ but argument.’ 

For the time Mr. Gladstone has given up argument on the 
question which divides political parties. Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, and other statesmen, have 
put to him, time after time, questions which must be answered 
before Home Rule again assumes a practical form; which 
must be answered if the British people are to understand 
what is Mr. Gladstene’s proposal for the future government 
of the British Islands. The truth is that Mr. Gladstone has 
no scheme to propose. The Home Rule Bills of 1886 were 
destroyed by discussion in the country even before they were 
rejected by Parliament. They could hardly hold up their 
heads during the general election; and they are now declared 
to be dead by almost all those Englishmen who supported them. 
Beyond this the public knows nothing except that Mr. Glad- 
stone is in favour of an Irish Parliament and Government. It 
is believed, on the strength of those obscure utterances for 
which the late Prime Minister has become famous, that Irish 
members are to be retained at Westminster; so that whilst 
British influence is to be rigidly excluded from the Government 
and the politics of Ireland, Irishmen are to take a large share 
in the government and polities of Great Britain.* Nothing is 
more curious in Mr. Gladstone’s political action since the 
general election, and be it added more significant, than his 
deep distrust of Home Rule as a practical measure of re- 





* The only statement at all definite upon this point that has, as far 
as we know, been made by Mr. Gladstone was contained in a letter, 
dated October 26, 1888, which was read at a public meeting at Dalkeith. 
The important paragraph runs as follows :— 

‘I rejoice, though without surprise, to learn how largely not only 
Scotsmen in general, but such Scotsmen as were at one time dissentient, 
have comprehended and appreciated the position which we have given 
to the question raised about the retention of Irish representatives at 
Westminster. Great Britain, free, by an honourable and perfectly 
public understanding with Ireland, to determine that question as she 
shall deem best for Imperial interests, has, I conceive, indicated a very 
general desire, without entering into particulars, in favour of such 
retention, and, without seeking in any way to bind the judgement of the 
country, we recognise that desire and are prepared to give it effect. 
This, I hope, is clear.’ 
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form which can bear the light of day. As a@ phrase it is 
admirable; aud a phrase may rally a party, if from that 
party have retired nine out of every ten men who were 
accustomed to weigh phrases. In old days the Liberal party 
in or out of office were definite enough in their aims. In 
the great struggle for Reform the popular cry was for ‘the 
‘ Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.’ As regards 
the Irish projects of 1886 the Home Rule leaders assure us, 
‘ [t’s not the Bill, it’s neither Bill, and it’s nothing like the 
‘ Bill.” Then what is it? 

Mr. Gladstone, on almost every occasion when he speaks, 
begins by scolding Liberal Unionists for refusing to abjure 
ut his command the principles of the Liberal party, as they 
have been held by every Liberal statesman from the Irish 
Union till his own surrender in 1886. This is usually fol- 
lowed by an elaborate and ingenious disquisition upon the 
figures polled by the rival candidates at the latest election 
(if it has in any way been favourable to him), and the rest 
of his speech is then devoted to Mitchelstown or to Mande- 
ville, to the brutal behaviour of the police, the almost 
murderous conduct of the prison authorities, and the im- 
famous action of the magistrates. But as to what Home 
Rule is to be, as to how it will improve the state of Ireland, 
as to what measures an Lrish Government and Parliament are 
likely to adopt, as to how differences and difficulties are to 
be avoided between Ulstermen and Parnellites, between 
Ireland and Great Britain, not a word! His party in the 
House of Commons imitates very closely the tactics of the 
Parnellite party in the Parliament 1880-1885, against Mr. 
Gladstone and his Irish ministers. They rarely set them- 
selves to explain their demand for Home Rule. They con- 
tinually denounced Mr. Forster, Lord Spencer, and Mr. 
Trevelyan, the judges, the magistrates, and the police, as 
tyrannical,corrupt, cowardly,and cruel, and they set themselves, 
by deliberately wasting the time of the House of Commons, 
to prove that a Parliament of the United Kingdom could be 
reduced to impotence, and degraded in the estimation of the 
public. But after all, when the country is sharply divided 
by men’s views on a great question of principle, that party 
will in the long run prevail whose principles grow in general 
acceptance with the public. Incidents such as those on 
which Mr. Gladstone delights to expatiate serve the turn of a 
platform orator admirably for a day, but they do not greatly 
affect the general judgement of the public. Neither do ob- 
structive tactics in the House of Commons, though they 
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annoy a Government, gain substantial popular support to an 
opposition. Of course could Mr. Gladstone show that Mr. 
Balfour’s myrmidons treat the lives and liberties of Irish 
Nationalists as of no account, that they shoot them down 
ruthlessly in the streets, or murder them in prison, a cry 
of indignation would arise which would sweep any Govern- 
ment out of office. Unfortunately for Mr. Gladstone, in 
these latter days, his incidents are badly chosen. They are 
not founded on fact. Prisoners are more leniently treated 
in Ireland than in England, and he has himself, through his 
colleagues, repeatedly been guilty of every act of authority 
which, now that he finds himself in opposition, he is not 
ashamed to denounce as instances of brutal and unpre- 
cedented coercion. It is a part of Mr. Balfour’s duty to 
prevent distortion or perversion of the facts from weakening 
the respect for Government in Ireland, and from biasing 
the mind of the British public against the law: and ad- 
mirably he performs that duty, exposing the stage tricks of 
the professional politicians whom he has thoroughly found 
out, their mock martyrdoms, their spurious patriotism, and 
their frantic rhetoric, and, with an occasional touch of 
sarcasm which it is impossible to repress, persistently, yet 
quietly, disproving lies, and protecting public servants from 
the calumnies which, whether the Government is ad- 
ministered by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Trevelyan, or by Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, alike assail Irish officials who do 
their duty, from the Lord-Lieutenant to the humblest police 
constable. 

Putting aside, however, all controversy on such incidents 
as these, let us consider how fares the great question which 
has divided politicians for the last three years, and which 
has wrought such havoc in the Liberal party. That question 
about which, in our opinion, there can be no compro- 
mise, is the great question of the Union—a question of 
principle as clear and well defined as it is possible to con- 
ceive; a principle as deep-reaching as any principle that has 
ever divided parties. Does the Unionist faith gain ground 
or lose it with the British public? The faith, that is, that 
over the British Islands one Parliament and one Government 
shall be supreme, in fact as in theory; that to the law of 
this Parliament every British citizen in every part of the 
kingdom shall continue to owe obedience, and that to it 
every citizen shall have a right to appeal against injustice 
and wrong. It was no small matter of detail which rent 
from top to bottom the Liberal party. If Mr. Gladstone 
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accepted with a light heart the political creed of Mr. 
Parnell, it was with a full sense of responsibility, and of 
appreciation of the difficulties into which the nation was to 
be plunged, that the most trusted of Liberal statesmen 
determined to stand by their principles against the leader 
who had so wantonly surrendered them. So far, the ,diffi- 
culties have no doubt been considerable, as it was foreseen 
they would be; but so far they most assuredly have not 
been found to be insurmountable, and there is no reason to 
believe that they will be greater in the future than in the 
past. On the contrary, it appears that as time goes on 
these difficulties tend to diminish. Lord Hartington is 
the acknowledged and trusted leader of a party in the House 
of Commons numerically small, yet containing within it 
elements of considerable strength and occupying a position 
of weight in Parliament and the country. Many of his 
followers in and out of the House of Commons are men 
who in the past have done very great service for the Liberal 
party. The leaders have been foremost in Parliamentary strife 
and in the trying periods of electoral contests; and of the 
rest many have won, and helped to win, Ministerial seats, and 
have in various ways greatly assisted the local work of their 
party, whilst to Lord Hartington himself it had been due 
that the party had been kept together, when Mr. Glad- 
stone had been driven by temporary defeat from the field. 
Without the assistance of the men now known as Liberal 
Unionists, without Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Henry James, the late Mr. Forster, 
and we think we may say also the late Mr. Fawcett, would 
Mr. Gladstone have won any of his triumphs of recent 
years? The loss to a party in the House of Commons even 
of some seventy or eighty ‘ items’ would almost always 
suffice to upset a Ministry and a policy for a time. But 
Mr. Gladstone has lost the support, or rather earned the 
political hostility, of men who are not mere items, who have 
done yeoman ‘service in the past for their party, whose 
energies are now employed against him, and whose in- 
dividuality gives them in the long run far more power than 
belongs to the glib candidate whose whole political achieve- 
ment is the repetition of some parrot cry suggested by his 
leader or his caucus. The Gladstonian party flatters itself 
that at another general election it will surely triumph. 
That is the invariable belief, or rather the invariable boast, 
of every Parliamentary minority. When one asks.the grounds 
of this belief one is told that ‘the Liberal party’ has never 
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yet failed in its objects! Is it the name, then, of ‘ Liberal ’ 
to which victory has attached, and not rather the objects and 
ends for which Liberals contended? If the whole purpose 
of the party is changed, will victory be assured to it merely 
by keeping a name? Is it the thing or the name which in 
the past has prevailed ? To us it appears to be natural and 
almost inevitable that in the England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the party which favoured democratic reform, which 
made war on privilege, whether of classes or institutions, 
which reduced taxation, which freed commerce, which ap- 
pealed frankly on great political issues to the judgement of 
the people, should have prevailed over a party which was 
identified with privilege, exclusion, and protection. And to 
us it seems to be none the less natural and inevitable, that 
when the old distinctions have passed away, and when the 
so-called Liberal party has embraced a political creed in con- 
flict no longer with the rule of a mere class, but with the 
national sovereignty of the British democracy itself, a very 
different fate should await it. 

If Home Rule is to gain the victory over the cause of the 
Union, the day must come when the phrase ‘Home Rule’ 
will have to be translated into the prosaic language of an 
Act of Parliament. Is there any sign of the approach of 
such a day? Has any suggestion been thrown out which 
renders it probable that a new Home Rule Bill can be framed 
which the British public can be got to tolerate ? As far as 
we can see, the difficulties of Home Rulers are growing rather 
than diminishing, and the attempt made to get support to 
Home Rule by the half-promise of Mr. Gladstone to keep 
Irish members at Westminster will be found to have added 
tenfold to the perplexity of his position. Our belief is that 
though a large portion of the British public would like 
to see Mr. Gladstone back in office, a very small portion of 
them have any serious intention of setting up a separate 
Government and Parliament in Ireland, and this view we 
humbly commend to the consideration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
principal lieutenants. 

With Christmas came to an end one of the longest sessions 
ever endured by Parliament. Meeting on February 9, Pavlia- 
ment adjourned in the middle of August to October 6, and 
did not rise till the Royal Assent had been given to the 
Appropriation Bill on Christmas Eve. The present time is, 
therefore, a convenient one for taking stock of the work of 
the session, and for considering the relative strength and 
position of rival political parties. The speech of Mr. Goschen 
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at Birmingham, on December 12, gives a useful summary of 
the principal events of the session, and it is itself, moreover, 
one of the many marked signs ef the changed relations 
in Parliament, and out of it, of the two great parties in 
Great Britain. Three years ago who could have predicted 
that Mr. Goschen would have been the honoured guest 
of the Radicals of Birmingham, where he was come to 
maintain the cause of which Mr. Chamberlain is one of 
the stoutest champions? ‘Three years ago either statesman 
would have been startled at the thought of close political 
alliance with the other; but that would have been because 
to neither could it have seemed possible that a British 
statesman and a British party would countenance an assault 
upon the unity and nationality of the kingdom. ‘ Demo- 
‘eracy, Unity, and Order’ are the watchwords which Mr. 
Goschen gives to the Unionists of Birmingham and of the 
country. Can anyone feel surprised that Mr. Chamberlain 
should fight in such a cause ? And can anyone honestly deny, 
after reading the speeches of Gladstonian orators, that a 
standard has been raised by a political. party ‘from which 
‘the words “ Unity and Order” have been erased’? The 
work in which, during the past session, Liberal and Conser- 
vative Unionists have been engaged has gone far to consoli- 
date them into a single party. The Government which they 
support has shown that whilst determined to maintain 
order, it is also zealous and capable in the cause of progress 
and reform. Mr. Goschen many years ago was the pioneer 
of Local Government Reform. ‘That reform has been accom- 
plished by the passing into law of Mr. Ritchie’s Bill, by a 
Government in which Mr. Goschen is, according to old party 
nomenclature, the only Liberal statesman. In its character 
this reform is in absolute unison with Liberal principles and 
sentiments. It bases county government upon the principle 
of popular representation. It substitutes for the rule of 
privileged persons the rule of county councillors, elected upon 
a democratic franchise. To describe a Government which 
passes such a measure as a ‘Tory Government,’ is to employ 
old words in a new sense. The Government is not Tory, and 
is not even Conservative, unless, indeed, those terms are to 
be employed as merely synonymous with opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone. In the more ignorant constituencies an election 
is still waged between ‘ the blues’ and ‘the yellows,’ with- 
out any reference, in the minds of many electors, to what 
those names may signify. In the mouths of some men who 
should know better the words ‘ Liberal’ and ‘ Tory’ have as 
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little meaning, and by the local wire-puller and the petty 
caucus no higher conception of politics is desired. It is not 
their part to trouble themselves with the merits of political 
questions. 

Whilst in the House of Commons both sections of Unionists 
have steadily grown in mutual confidence, and in the recogni- 
tion of the feasibility of joint political action, the Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist parties in the constituencies have been 
surely, though less rapidly, learning the same lesson. The 
distrust and suspicion so natural at the time of the general 
election, between bodies of men who had only a few months 
before been in vigorous opposition to each other, are giving 
way on all sides. ‘ Unionist’ meetings are now held almost 
daily, at which Liberals and Conservatives take part in the 
proceedings, and show equal zeal for the common cause. It 
was not so a year ago. The example set at the great meeting 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the spring of 1886, when Lord 
Hartington and Lord Salisbury stood side by side in defence 
of the Union, was not followed even at the generality of the 
meetings of Unionist candidates during the general election. 
The growing consolidation of the Unionists is due partly to 
their holding a great political principle, in comparison with 
which all the other political differences of the day sink into 
nothingness; partly to the bitterness of the attacks made 
upon Liberal Unionists by the Gladstonian leader, who, having 
finally broken with his whole past, has flung himself into 
the arms of that party which is led by Messrs. Parnell and 
Labouchere; and partly to the belief of Liberals—which 
last session has done so much to strengthen—that Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government is in earnest upon remedial measures, upon 
measures of practical improvement both in Ireland and 
Great Britain, whilst it does not flinch from its first duty of 
maintaining the law. 

It is a conspicuous trait of all Mr. Goschen’s speeches at 
public meetings that he addresses himself to the intelligent 
mind of his hearers upon the real merits of the matter under 
discussion. The last three or four years have made the 
public acquainted with him under a new aspect, as one of 
the very best platform speakers of the day, and the more 
popular the audience the more successful the speech. If 
there comes an interruption from an opponent, showing that 
one of his hearers, at least, thinks he has an answer to the 
argument of the orator, Mr. Goschen turns to him with posi- 
tive delight, and sure of his ground, and with his wits mar- 
vellously about him, throws into a few telling sentences 
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the complete demolition of some popular sophistry or the tho- 
rough exposure of the latest plausible fallacy. In truth, Mr. 
Goschen respects the intelligence of his fellow-citizens, even 
when in public meeting assembled. His speeches to the 
country are therefore on as high a level as his speeches in 
Parliament. He wants the British elector to think. Other 
orators take a different view. Appeals to passion, to class 
prejudice, to sectional or local jealousies, with much flattery 
of ‘the masses,’ are the ingredients they consider essential 
to the successful popular advocacy of their cause. In time, 
the British elector will discover, if he has not already done 
so, that it is more respectful treatment to be reasoned with 
than to be flattered. 

In none of his speeches has Mr. Goschen taken a higher 
line than in that at Birmingham, where he chose for his 
text the duty of the ‘New Democracy.’ At home and 
abroad, he told them, the electors have to realise their 
responsibilities. We must know our own minds. We may 
endeavour, for instance, to withdraw ourselves from Euro- 
pean complications, but we nowadays find Europe in Asia 
and Africa; and wherever our commerce expands, our lia- 
bilities increase. 

‘Do not misunderstand me. 1 have not been speaking to you in an 
alarmist mood, but I do wish this country should look its liabilities, 
and its future, and its anxieties, and its dangers fairly in the face, and 
that we should not be lulling ourselves to sleep while other countries 
are very wide-awake indeed. Our fathers and our grandfathers had a 
distinct policy. They had a great and deep care for the expansion of 
this country, and side by side with that they felt traditionally that 
there were certain duties of civilisation which this country was called 
upon to perform. They had the ready determination to put down the 
slave trade wherever they had the power to do so. They did not stint 
either the number of ships or the number of millions which were to 
be devoted to what they deemed to be a sacred British cause. They 
saw the necessity for the expansion of England. Do we less feel in 
these days the need of that expansion ?’ 


This, he goes on to point out, does not concern the wealthy 
and commercial classes alone :— 


‘It is a matter in which the busiest hives of industry, in which the 
swarming toilers in our great manufacturing cities are equally and as 
deeply engaged. . . . What I am anxious for is this, and I cannot 
exaggerate the anxiety which I feel upon this point. It is that the 
new democracy should make up its mind as to what it wants; that it 
should have some clear line of what it considers to be its interest and 
its duty in foreign and colonial policy ; and then that it should adhere 
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to that policy without swerving and without fear of the sacrifice involved. 
You cannot have empire without sacrifice.’ 





He points to Bechuanaland. If imperial authority is to be 
maintained there, for the sake of the native inhabitants, 
philanthropy ‘will degenerate into simple cant’ if there is 
afterwards a refusal on the part of the philanthropists to 
pay the necessary bill. 







































‘Do not think,’ continues Mr. Goschen, ‘that there is no connexion 
between such subjects as these and our policy as to the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. There is a deep and very significant con- 
nexion. .. . To me there is no sign more dangerous in this Irish 
controversy than the effect which surrender and defeat in Ireland 
would have upon our moral position in the world—on our moral posi- 
tion, on our material position, on our political position, on our imperial 
position. Sometimes, while we lose ourselves in the details of this 
controversy, we may blind ourselves to the greatness of the issues 
which are at stake. Sometimes it may be thought it is, after all, a 
struggle between parties. Sometimes it may be thought a mere struggle 
between England and Ireland. No! It is the empire and the interests 
of the empire at large which are involved, and if we forget this foreign 
observers do not forget it.’ 


In his special department, moreover, Mr. Goschen has 
something to say for himself. ‘To have reduced the income 
tax by twopence, i.e. by four millions, during his tenure of 
office, to have relieved the ratepayers by a million and a 
half, and tobacco-smokers by some six hundred thousand, 
together constitute an amount of work done, amply suffi- 
cient to entitle any Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
gratitude of the public. The income tax is our great reserve. 
If a time of emergency arrives, nothing is easier than, ‘ by 
‘a turn of the wrist,’ to put it up again, and at once add 
several millions a year to the revenue. The payers of the 
income tax are the ‘old guard’ who will have to bear the 
brunt of the battle when the crisis is upon us. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these reductions of taxation, seven millions 
sterling of the National Debt have been paid off during the 
last year! When we remember that to this list of benefits 
has to be added the conversion of the debt, by which the 
nation has gained the full advantage of its improved credit, 
a measure which only the skilful management of an able 
financier could have brought to successful accomplishment, 
it must be admitted on all hands that in the matter of the 
guardianship of the nation’s purse the Unionist Government 
has achieved signal results. 

The principal legislative achievements of the session—the 
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Conversion of the Debt Act, the Local Government Act, the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Act, and the Railway Rates Act— 
are enough to render the year 1888 memorable. No sup- 
porter of the Unionist Government need fear comparison 
between the value of the work done last year and that done 
in any session of recent Parliaments. That more work of a 
useful kind was not accomplished was not the fault of the 
Government; it was the wish of the Opposition to prevent 
legislation, and with many of them—it is most painful to 
have to state it—the better the promised legislation seemed 
to be, the more determined were they that the Government 
should not gain credit by passing it. Measures introduced 
by Mr. Balfour, with the single end of improving materially 
the condition of the Irish people, and having no political 
object, were kept back, and, by being kept back, were de- 
stroyed. The Land Purchase Bill itself was resisted by the 
Gladstone-Parnellite combination, not quite as directly and 
frankly, perhaps, but almost as fiercely as if it had been a 
measure of coercion. Let no one any longer suppose that 
the Gladstonian party in these latter days is the friend of 
‘remedial measures’ in Ireland, when at least such measures 
proceed from a Unionist Government. Did that party lift 
one finger to assist a land policy for which the soul of John 
Stuart Mill had always hungered, and which John Bright 
himself had inaugurated? ‘The dream of a peasant pro- 
prietary, of a large increase of occupying owners, had long 
fascinated the imagination of advanced liberal thinkers, 

whose ideas had oradually permeated the minds of most 
thoughtful politicians. Thanks to Mr. Bright, something had 
already been accomplished. The proposals of Sir George 
Trevelyan and Lord Spencer had gone even further than 
the Ashbourne Act in the direction of employing the credit 
of the State to convert occupying tenants into proprietors. 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act had been passed with the full ap- 
proval of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party, and these 
schemes had been criticised by the Parnellites solely on the 
ground of the insufficiency of the amounts which the 
British Exchequer was to advance.* The Act had proved 
a complete success. In every part of Ireland occupiers 
had been buying, and had been slice sstnania repaying the 








* At the foundation of the National League in 1882, one of the 
objects of the League was declared by the rules then adopted to be 
the purchasing out of landlords by occupiers, with money advanced 
to them for that purpose by the State. 
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instalments of interest and principal due to the State. The 
amount, 5,000,000/., authorised by that Act had been ad- 
vanced, and more applications for advances were rapidly 
coming in from all parts of Ireland, and no wonder! for 
never before in any country has the State offered such a 
boon to the farmer class. To each occupying tenant whose 
landlord was willing to sell, the offer was made by the State 
to advance the whole purchase-money of his holding, after 
which the tenant was to be discharged from all future pay- 
ment of rent to his landlord, becoming liable in lieu of it to 
pay « less sum than the existing judicially fixed fair rent to 
the State, every year for forty-nine years. By that time 
principal and interest would have been wholly repaid to the 
State, and the occupier would be the owner of his holding, 
freed and discharged from any burden whatsoever. Such is 
one of the advantages open to Irish occupiers of land in 
consequence of the union of their country with a State whose 
pecuniary credit stands high. No Irish Government, it need 
hardly be said, could give privileges such as these to Irish 
citizens. For its advances under the Ashbourne Act the 
State has the security of the landlord’s guarantee deposit, 
and of the value of the tenant’s interest in the holding, to 
fall back upon, in case of a failure on the tenant’s part to 
pay the necessary instalments. Under this Act, in 3,600 
cases advances were made in respect Of tenancies under 10/. 
in rent; in 3,200 cases where the rent was between 101. and 
301.; and in 1,800 cases where the rent was over 30l.; and 
in no one case had any difficulty arisen as to the payment 
of instalments. It is difficult to conceive how any experi- 
ment could have been more successful. The Act was largely 
taken advantage of in every province of Ireland; even in 
Connaught the applications were very largely on the increase. 
The five millions had actually been advanced, and unless 
further provision was made, the beneficent operation of the 
Act would at once come to an end. 

Under these circumstances the Government during the 
recent autumn session brought forward a Bill of a single 
clause, to amend the Ashbourne Act by substituting in that 
Act ten millions for five millions. Yet at the mere asking 
for leave to bring in the Bill, Mr. Gladstone was at once 
on his feet, and ready to refuse it by proposing that ‘in 
‘lieu of’ proceeding with the policy of land purchase, 
fresh legislation to wipe out tenants’ arrears of rent 
should be brought forward. The lengthy debates which 
ensued on this and subsequent stages of the Bill are a 
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curious study. Mr. Gladstone did not in terms repudiate 
the principle of land purchase; he even suggested that 
he might have supported the granting of a less sum than 
5,000,0001. ; though it was well known that the Opposition 
had made up their minds to fight to the death any extension 
of the Ashbourne Act. He dreaded, however, the risk of 
the non-payment of the annual instalments to the State, 
though he declared almost in the same breath that, con- 
sidering the circumstances of Jreland, ‘the Irishman was 
‘the best rent-payer in the world.’ The language of Mr. 
Parnell was also carefully weighed. He objected mainly 
‘to the inflated price’ at which landlords were selling, and 
he, also, whilst approving the principle of land purchase in 
the abstract, vigorously opposed the Land Purchase Bill. 
The followers of the two Separatist chiefs were far more 
frank and far less discreet than their leaders. The-rejection 
of the Bill on the second reading was moved by Mr. Labou- 
chere, and seconded by Mr. Bradlaugh, and the whole of the 
Gladstonian and Parnellite party, with very few exceptions, 
responded to the strenuous call of their party whips, and 
followed into the lobby the two members for Northampton. 
Mr. Haldane and Sir E. Grey, it is true, made a firm and 
temperate remonstrance against the action of their leaders, 
and it is probable that amongst the English supporters of 
Mr. Gladstone there were many who shared the sentiments, 
though not the courage, of the two young members. How- 
ever this may be, the party ranks of the Gladstonians re- 
mained substantially unbroken. 

It was inevitable that the Parnellite party should dislike 
the Bill. Every tenant farmer who has been converted into 
an owner is aman lost to the Land League; and no surprise, 
therefore, need be felt that, in Mr. O’Brien’s opinion, a Bill 
that was making landlords by the thousand out of 101. 
occupiers, ‘ was a Bill to make rich tenants richer, a mere 
‘scheme for shovelling English gold into the pockets of 
‘Trish landlords, which would simply enable them to com- 
‘ plete their historical career of public mischief and guilt, 
‘by plundering England after draining the life-blood of 
‘ Treland.’ 

As the debate proceeded, a landlord who had sold under 
the Act came to be habitually described by the Irish 
members as the man who had walked off ‘ with the swag; ’” 
and even Sir George Trevelyan, in language more refined 
yet of similar signification, became vehemently declamatory 
‘ over the great families going off with 5,000,000/. of the tax- 
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‘ payers’ money in their pockets!’ The landlords, as a matter 
of fact, were proved to have been selling their estates at seven- 
teen years’ purchase. Yet not a single member of the Glad- 
stonian party had the courage to repudiate such balderdash 
as this! If the mere ownership of land is robbery, the term 
‘swag’ may be not inappropriately applied to the price paid 
by the State to recover it from the thief. But how can Sir 
George Trevelyan, who approved the Ashbourne Act of 1885, 
contend that the landowner is doing something wrong in 
pocketing the purchase-money for his land, with which it 
was the very object of that Bill to provide him ? 

That the Parnellites should have opposed the Bill was a 
matter of course; that Messrs. Labouchere and Bradlaugh 
should have opposed it was natural enough. But how about 
those who call themselves the ‘ Liberal’ leaders? Their 
province seems to have been to do the work of advocacy 
rather than of leadership, i.e. to supply plausible arguments 
and ingenious reasons to bolster up a position which some 
‘force majeure,’ and not their own wishes, had compelled 
them to assume. At all events in every division against the 
Bill, in every dilatory motion for adjournment, against every 
suspension of ‘ the twelve o’clock rule,’ the mass of the Glad- 
stonians above the gangway humbly assisted their masters 
below it. The spectacle of leadership devolving on irre- 
sponsible gentlemen below the gangway, at which at first 
old members stared in surprise, has become mere ordinary 
routine in the House of Commons. 

The fact is that whilst, as we have said, a process of 
consolidation has been going on amongst the Unionists 
in Parliament, the tendency amongst the Gladstoniangs has 
been in the opposite direction. To acquire any real per- 
manence a political party must have some sort of principle 
to rally round; and a principle, moreover, which can be 
avowed. Nationality in the political sense, as was pointed 
out by Lord Derby at Liverpool, must mean independence. 
It can have no other meaning. Yet that is a meaning which no 
English Home Ruler, nor Irish Home Ruler in England, can 
avow. For very sound tactical reasons Mr. Gladstone refuses tu 
define Home Rule. He and his friends have learned a lesson 
on that matter which they will not rapidly forget; but the 
consequence to his party is, that having no policy capable of 
explanation to put forward, it is solely dependent on one 
grand personality, a basis upon which no durable party can 
be formed. The disorganisation of the Opposition produces 
very bad effects upon the business and the whole tone of the 
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House of Commons. Who in the daily business of Parlia- 
ment leads the Opposition in the House of Commons? Mr. 
Gladstone is almost always absent. His place is taken by 
Sir William Harcourt or Mr. Morley, neither of whom 
would venture to differ seriously with Messrs. Parnell and 
Labouchere. If they did, it is extremely probable that they 
would find themselves in a minority. And the front benches 
above and below the gangway are fully aware of the changed 
relations that now exist between them. Hence the purely 
‘hand to mouth’ behaviour of the Opposition. It seizes 
upon any incident that may turn up, and makes the most 
of it for party purposes. The whole duty of an Opposition 
is to oppose. It would indeed be a grand error in tactics 
for the leaders of such a party to disclose a policy, and 
‘ show their hand.’ It is far safer to carry on irregular war- 
fare by motions for the adjournment of the House, by pro- 
posals to cut down the salaries of Ministers, and by unlimited 
and obstructive debate, than by formulating a policy which 
it would be very difficult to get the heterogeneous following 
of Mr. Gladstone with any unanimity to support. The 
tactics pursued may be and are harassing to the Govern- 
ment. But it is not by such tactics that ‘a party’ can be 
formed, or that an Opposition can grow strong enough to 
succeed in taking the place of Government; nor was it by 
such means that the Liberal party in the past acquired the 
confidence of the country. Mr. Gladstone has spoken lately 
with some warmth of the wicked conduct of Liberals, who 
remain Unionist, continuing to sit on the Liberal benches. 
Undoubtedly the Liberal benches are now in the occu- 
pation of a ‘happy family’ of strange composition and in- 
teresting variety. Some day, perhaps, the time will come 
when the Opposition is again ‘a party,’ and when those 
who exercise the power are frankly recognised as amongst 
its chiefs; when Mr. Gladstone, or some successor of Mr. 
Gladstone, will invite across the gangway to his side Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Parnell, Mr. Bradlangh and Mr. 
Healy. That time will come unless Gladstonians above the 
gangway and behind the Front Bench can pluck up the 
courage of their opinions, and speak out in the House of 
Commons their views as to the degeneracy into which what 
they are pleased to call the ‘ Liberal’ party is rapidly fall- 
ing; and if it does come we think we can promise either 
Mr. Gladstone or his successor that when he turns round 
in debate he will not be offended by seeing behind him a 
single member of the Liberal Unionist party. 
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Lord Hartington was able, in addressing his constituents 
at Rossendale last month, to show most effectively, in reply 
to Mr. Gladstone, that the Liberal Unionists could claim 
credit for the eminently practical legislation of the past ses- 
sion. Had Mr. Gladstone prevailed, and constituted a Home 
Rule Government, whatever might have come of his proposed 
transformation of the British constitution, it is quite certain 
that no important practical business could have been done. 
It is in the very essence of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, when- 
ever they really come within ‘ a measurable distance,’ at once 
to cause a suspension of other wished-for legislation. We 
cannot mend, or patch, or add to the fabric of the constitution, 
whilst the constitution itself, to mix our metaphors, is almost 
in a state of solution. Take such a subject as the enfranchise- 
ment of women, advocated by Lord Salisbury, or as the dis- 
establishment of the Church in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
advocated by most Gladstonians. If we are to have separate 
legislatures, surely the Woman Franchise question and the 
Church Disestablishment question should be left to the sweet 
will of each, and not be arbitrarily decided by a discredited 
Parliament at Westminster, composed of members of Parlia- 
ment returned by certain portions (it is not yet settled by 
which, or in what numbers) of the kingdom. 

Lord Salisbury, at Scarborough, points to a series of prac- 
tical measures which he would like to pass into law next ses- 
sion. A Scotch County Government Bill, a Scotch University 
Bill, a Bill to establish an Agricultural Department, a Tithes 
Bill, Bills amending the law regulating Church Patronage 
and Church Discipline, an Employers’ Liability Bill, a Lunacy 
Bill, a Land Transfer Bill, a Limited Liability Bill, and Mr. 
Balfour’s Irish Improvement Bills, surely constitute a suf- 
ficiently long list, even without including in it the suggested 
development of Irish land purchase, which is referred to in 
less definite language. But Lord Salisbury points to the 
House of Commons, and doubts, as he well may, the capacity 
of that assembly to accomplish so much legislation. We must 
remember, however, that the House of Commons is bound to 
discuss thoroughly all legislative proposals that come before 
it. It would be abdicating its functions if, either from laziness 
or alleged want of time, it were to take the proposals of the 
Government on trust, and pass them into law, without the 
most patient examination. The House of Lords, we think, 
when the Conservatives are in power, goes much too far in 
that direction. Measures must be well threshed out under the 
eyes of the public, and there is ample time for this work if 
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the House would only defend itself against a small minority of 
its members, who behave as if they considered that the object 
of a Parliamentary session was to enable them to make speeches 
about matters upon which they throw no light, and upon 
which no one, in or out of Parliament, cares to hear their 
opinions. It may be that once more a session will begin 
with fresh proposals to reform the procedure of the House of 
Commons. Lord Hartington has pointed out that the Civil 
Service Estimates, which twelve years ago took thirteen days, 
in 1887 took thirty-one days, and in the session which is 
just at an end have exceeded that number.* Last year 
eleven days were consumed in the debate on the address, 
over which it is now a growing habit to waste time, a prac- 
tice which stirred to the very depths the indignation of Mr. 
Gladstone when in office, but which, in his late speech at 
Birmingham, he actually had the audacity. to place to the 
account of the mismanagement of the Government. Ques- 
tions at the rate of from fifty to eighty per diem—a splendid 
opportunity for badgering ministers—motions for the ad- 
journment of the House, useless divisions every time the 
Government propose to vary the course of business, by sitting 
after twelve o’clock, or by taking from private members 
additional time, endless repetition of the same arguments to 
empty benches, long after any members can be got to listen to 
them,—these are the methods by which the public time is 
wasted. The due protection of the business of the country 
will, sooner or later, necessitate a change, whereby the minis- 
ters of the Crown will have time left to them for something 
besides attendance on a House of Commons in such a condi- 
tion as this. The malady to which the House is a victim is 
not easy to treat. It is not the attempted carrying out 
of the threat indulged in by some foolish Home Rulers 





* Nothing can be more absurd in itself than the submission of the 
entire estimates of the nation in detail for the examination of the whole 
House of Commons in Committee. Doubtless the work would be 
much more effectually done if the estimates, or certain classes of esti- 
mates, were referred to a strong standing committee. Criticism would 
be more intelligent, and much time would be saved. The fact is, how- 
ever, that criticising the national accounts and the national expenditure, 
though the immediate business of the House in Committee, is not its 
sole, and often not its principal, function. In many cases voting the 
estimates is equivalent to voting approval of a policy; and every vote, 
moreover, affords an opportunity, which elsewhere it would be difficult 
to find, of bringing to the knowledge of Parliament alleged grievances, 
and discussing them with a view to their removal. 
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three years ago, that they would extort Home Rule against 
the will of the people, by making the Government of the 
United Kingdom impossible till it was granted. With such 
action as that, the House of Commons could and would deal. 
‘A manifest determination to destroy and to cripple Parlia- 
mentary institutions would be (said Lord Hartington in his 
address to the electors of Rossendale in 1886) as clearly 
rebellion against our constitution as open resistance to the 
Crown; and it would be our duty to defend the authority 
of Parliament against internal attacks as our predecessors 
have defended it in former times from the external ag- 
gressions of arbitrary power.’ The Home Rule party have 
not ventured and will not venture to hoist such a flag as 
that. The inefficient condition of the House of Commons 
may be ascribed to three causes:—the absence of respon- 
sible Opposition leadership; the want of respect for, and 
pride in, the character of the House of Commons itself, 
conspicuous in the behaviour of the great majority of Irish 
members, aud in some of their English allies; and the 
exaggerated toleration of persistent bores, whose intense 
personal vanity and desire for public notoriety induce them 
to play a larger part on the political stage than their capacity 
has fitted them to perform. 

The first cause, we may hope, is not permanent; but the 
second is likely to last till the constituencies have a higher 
sense of their responsibilities ; and the bores we have always 
with us. Perhaps, tov, we ought to count on the continual 
presence of a certain small number of mere mischief-makers, 
who find instruments ready to their hands in the bores. 
The changes of procedure adopted during the last few years 
have certainly done good. The limitation of motions for 
adjournment, the closure, the institution of standing com- 
mittees, have all been great improvements; but there is one 
respect in which no advance has been made, where, in fact, 
in the ever-during war between the bores and the House, 
the former have gained something upon the latter. A very 
few years ago the bore was ultimately induced to discontinue 
his remarks and sit down, by the refusal of an impatient and 
exasperated House to endure another word. What may be 
described as orderly clamour sometimes lasted for several 
minutes, during which there was nothing but dumb show to 
prove that the orator was still addressing the House, and 
this somewhat rough treatment not only succeeded in ‘ clos- 
ing’ the member to whom it was applied, but it had also an 
admirably discouraging effect upon some half a dozen others 
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of the same kidney who were perhaps about to rise and con- 
tinue the debate. When members, however, no longer cared 
to be heard, or to be reported, or for what the House liked 
or disliked, but cared only to consume time, orderly clamour 
became useless; and undoubtedly the institution of the 
closure has given every bore in the House the notion that it 
is only by formal process permitted by the chair that the 
length of his lucubrations can be curtailed. For our own 
part, we believe that it would be wise to entrust much 
greater authority than is at present given to ‘the chair;’ 
greater authority to protect the House at large against in- 
dividuals, and to deal summarily with those who offend 
against the laws of the House, and the decencies of language 
and behaviour. 

It is certainly not our intention to suggest improved 
rules of procedure for the regulation of the ‘House of Com- 
mons ; and if a large number of the members of that assem- 
bly are determined to regard the House itself as the Execu- 
tive Government, it will require some very extensive changes 
indeed to prevent mischief arising from Parliament attempt- 
ing to do work which by its very nature and constitution it is 
incapable of performing. A short time ago political pres- 
sure was brought on the Home Office virtually to overrule, 
by the exercise of the Royal Prerogative, the judgement and 
verdict of a judge and jury. And some members evidently 
suppose that to press the Home Secretary to overhaul the 
sentences of magistrates and judges comes within the general 
scope of the duty of a representative of the people. In 
1887 Government was actually placed in a minority because 
a policeman was alleged to have blundered in arresting a 
young woman in Regent Street. The arrest may or may 
not have been a proper one. It is certain that no worse 
judge of its propriety could be found than a majority of the 
House of Commons. In a very different department, and 
still more recently, the House was urged to overrule the Secre- 
tary of State for War as to the number of troops to be sent 
to perform a particular military operation, on the mere alle- 
gation of an unofficial member that some unnamed authority 
at the War Office considered the number insufficient. Lord 
Hartington’s warning to the House not to relieve the Secre- 
tary of State from full responsibility for his action, by taking 
that responsibility on its own shoulders, was required to 
counteract the strange conduct of Mr. Gladstone, who led 
his followers in support of the mischievous motion of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 
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Parliament has ample work to do in performing its con- 
stitutional functions. These are not merely legislative. It 
has also to debate and decide upon the great lines of policy 
upon which the Queen’s ministers are to govern the country. 
It has to keep a proper check upon the action of depart- 
ments and ministers. It has to vote the supplies, and it is, 
moreover, the tribunal which the constitution has provided 
for the consideration of grievances. Care must be taken 
that time which is amply sufficient for these purposes, if 
honestly pursued, should not be consumed by members who 
under the pretext of bringing forward grievances are, in fact, 
only anxious to bring forward themselves. 

Let us return to our main subject. Lord Hartington put 
formally on record, in the address to his constituents of 
June 1886, his reasons for disavowing the Irish policy of 
Mr. Gladstone, and his claim that in so doing he was uphold- 
ing ‘the principles and traditions of the Liberal party,’ and 
at the same time ‘ maintaining the best security for freedom 
‘and justice in every part of the United Kingdom.’ We 
believe that with the country his position is far stronger 
than it was. The more thoroughly Unionist principles are 
discussed, the oftener they are contrasted with the vague 
phrases of Separatist speakers, the more certain is it that 
with the mind of the people they will ultimately prevail. 
Gladstonians in Scotland and in Wales are now tickling the 
ears of electors with hopes of gaining separate parliaments 
for Scotland and for Wales, and for almost the first time in 
our history the bulk of the Liberal party are getting hope- 
lessly behind the age in which they live. The main stream 
of time is against them, and the political disintegration of 
the British nation into four separate confederated states is a 
project which the conditions of the nineteenth century will 
relegate, sooner or later, to a limbo whence no party leaders 
will for their own sakes ever wish to restore it. Lord Derby 
has recently put the whole Unionist position so admirably, 
so concisely, and yet so completely, that we must give his 
own words, asking our readers to consider whether such 
views can fail to grow in general acceptance with the 
people. 


‘If anybody believes that in these two little islands there is room for 
four separate national governments, with one Imperial Government 
over them all—five Cabinets and five Parliaments—and that all these 
Cabinets and Parliaments can continue to work together, he must be 
of an exceptionally sanguine disposition, or must possess the happy 
faculty, which some politicians have, of being able to shut his eyes 
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very hard indeed. You are sometimes told there will be no peace till 
you have conceded Home Rule to Ireland. I answer—Will there be 
peace then? Are any limits to be set to the power of an Irish Parlia- 
ment? If they are, those limits will supply material for fresh agitation. 
If they are not, how long will even two independent legislatures go 
side by side? Are we at Westminster to have power to overrule what 
is done in Dublin? If so, there is a grievance ready made. If not, 
what link remains connecting the two countries? For the executive 
in both must depend upon its Parliament, and if the Parliaments 
diverge, how can the executives agree? ‘The situation which the 
Home Rulers wish to make for us is an impossible one, and for my 
part I object to it rather because to my belief it is impossible than 
because it conflicts with any preconceived idea or prejudice which I 
may entertain. I feel as sure as I do of my own existence that if the 
Home Rulers passed this plan through Parliament, and got it to work, 
the result would be a deadlock within a very few years... . It is 
understood that the Irish members are not to be excluded from the 
Imperial Parliament. That is at least something to know. Whether 
they are to vote on all questions, or only on what are called Imperial 
questions, we are not told. I do not care which alternative you take. 
If you say they are to vote on all questions that come before the House 
of Commons, then you have the monstrous absurdity that we English- 
men and Scotchmen are to have no voice in settling Irish affairs, but 
the Irish are to have a voice in settling ours. That is a proposition 
too ridiculous for discussion. Take now the other alternative. You 
are to lay down a rule by which some questions will be declared 
Imperial and others merely local. On the first set the Irish are te vote ; 
on the second they are not to vote. That is exactly the distinction 
Mr. Gladstone declared in 1886 that it was impossible to draw, and 
every man of parliamentary experience will agree with him. But if 
it could be drawn, what then? No government and no party could 
ever be sure of a majority for a week together. See how it would 
work. One day, let us say, the English Home Office would be attacked, 
and the Irish could not vote, and supposing them to be in opposition 
the attack would fail. Next day it would be the turn of the Foreign 
Office or of the War Office. These are Imperial departments. The 
Irish votes would be admitted, and the attack would succeed, so that 
the same House might have passed on the same Cabinet a vote of 
confidence in one week and a vote of no-confidence in the next; and 
from that absurdity—for it is nothing else—there could be no escape 
short of having two separate Cabinets and Ministries, one for Imperial 
and one for English affairs. Are we really prepared to pull about our 
constitution in that way ?’ 


Gladstonian statesmen know better than to encounter their 
opponents in the field of argument. Hence Mr. Gladstone 
devotes himself to Mitchelstown, or to Lord Salisbury’s 
‘black man;’ Lord Rosebery * describes Mr. Goschen as 








* Since the above was written Lord Rosebery at Airdrie has at- 
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‘ the Lord Eldon of the Conservative party ;’ and Sir George 
Trevelyan shrieks about ‘one man—one vote.’ And is this, 
forsooth ! the only way in which Home Rulers can advocate 
the cause of Home Rule? Is this sort of thing fit work for 
‘ Liberal’ leaders, whilst the country is struggling to make 
up its mind on the merits of the greatest question which has 
divided parties during the present century ? Have ‘ Liberal ’ 
leaders made up their minds to abandon all idea of leading 
enlightened liberal opinion? We turn from the statesmen to 
the literature of the party of Home Rule, and we find Mr. 
Frederic Harrison * denouncing Liberal Unionists for their 
‘wonderful desertion,’ comparing their cause to that of 
West India slave-holders, and stating, for the information of 
that select and intelligent section of the party that studies 
the ‘Contemporary Review,’ that by the Act of 1887 ‘law 
‘has been practically and permanently abolished in one 
‘ of the three kingdoms. What is really martial law is from 
* henceforth virtually the common law of Ireland.’ Comment 
on this remarkable statement is not required. The Liberal 
Unionist armour is strong enough to withstand such wildly 
delivered blows as these, whether aimed by their opponents 
of the tongue or of the pen. 

With such antagonists there need be no surprise at the 
hardening of Unionist opinion, and at the increasingly rapid 
spread of Liberal Unionist organisations in every part of the 
country. As an organised party there can, of course, be no 
comparison between its position now and that which it 
occupied at the time of the general election. When the 
dissolution comes, Liberals and Conservatives in every con- 
stituency will be found working together heartily in the 
same cause. It was not under conditions such as these that 
Mr. Gladstone won his former victories. The threatened fate 
of political extinction, which we are told waits upon the 
Liberal Unionist members of Parliament, has for them but 
few terrors; for they feel convinced that their party and 
their influence will at all events survive till all danger to 
the Union has passed away. When that time comes there 
is no reason why, as a party of Liberal Unionists, they should 
continue to exist; though it may well be, considering the 








tempted to reply to Lord Derby; but his speech can hardly be said to 
come under the category of argument. 
* See ‘ Contemporary Review,’ December 1888. 
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resent uncertain condition of British politics, that a party 
which has been so well led, and contains such good material, 
may not be without influence upon the manner in which, 
apart from the Home Rule question, the main party distinc- 
tions of the country will be again determined. 

To anyone acquainted with the party history of Great 
Britain during the years 1792-3-4 the resemblance between 
the Whig schism against Mr. Fox in its inception and 
the Liberal opposition to Mr. Gladstone must appear very 
striking. The correspondence of the day proves the desire 
of the Portland Whigs to act as a separate body, assisting 
Mr. Pitt’s Government without taking any part in his ad- 
ministration; that is to say, supporting the policy with- 
out joining the ministry. The weakness and vacillation 
of the Duke of Portland rendered this policy after a very 
short time abortive, and within a couple of years the chief 
men of the party, including the Duke of Portland himself, 
had taken office with Mr. Pitt. Permanently, we believe that 
the continuance of a third party in Parliament is not possible 
or desirable. In many respects, however, the present con- 
dition of politics is manifestly transitional, and it must be 
remembered that the Liberal Unionists, instead of being 
led by a Duke of Portland, have for their leaders in Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain the three 
strongest men in Parliament and the country. The Portland 
Whigs, though they lost their party identity, achieved their 
object in securing the adoption by the country of the foreign 
policy of Mr. Pitt, and in utterly defeating the remnant «! 
the Whigs. When the cause of the Whig internal dis- 
sensions was removed, i.e. when the war was concluded, 
parties were once more divided according to men’s opinions on 
the general politics of the time, and the old tendency revived 
by which parties naturally fell into their former divisions, a 
party of progress and a party of reaction. 

The work of Liberal Unionists for the time being is clear. 
There is no need to speculate about the future. 

The struggle is waged in favour of equal privileges and 
rights for all British citizens. The men of Ulster deserve our 
sympathy, since they are fighting no longer for ascendency, 
but only for the maintenance of those rights which English- 
men and Scotchmen enjoy. When Mr. Macaulay entered 
the parliament of 1833, as the first member for the newly 
created borough of Leeds, he opposed, on behalf of the Liberal 
party, the repeal proposals of Daniel O’Connell, and with his 
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eloquent words we shall end our article. ‘Calumny, abuse, 
‘,.. popular fury, exclusion from office, exclusion from 
‘ Parliament :—We were ready to endure them all, rather 
‘than Irishmen should be less than British subjects. We 
‘ never will suffer them to be more.’ 





No. OOCX I. VI. will be published in April. 











